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FTER a longtime spent in making 
itjust right, here is the finest W hole 
Wheat Cereal Food ever produced— 
the New PETTIJOHN'S. Its popu- 
larity is bound to be quick, complete, 
and permanent—be cause— 

Finest of Whole Wheat—the New 
Pettijohn’sgives you all the wheat, pre- 
cooked, processed to develop the flavor, 
rolled, and delicately toasted. 

Quick Cooking —the New Pettijohn’s 
cooks through and through in 3 to 5 
minutes, 


Served Hot—the New Pettijohn’s 
makes 4 generous, grateful breakfast— 
oftefitimes a welcomechange for lunch- 
e6n—and the finest of hot suppers for 
growing children. 

25 Per Cent Natural Bran—the New 


(The New 


john's 


ttijc CEREAL 








1. Cooks in 3 to § minutes. 

2. The pick of America’s Wheat—con- 
tains 25% Natural Bran, with essen- 
tial Vitamines and Mineral Salts. 

Be A new and delicious Flavor brought 
out by pre-cooking. 




















Pettijohn’s brings you Natural Bran 
in a shape that you can enjoy. Every 
taste of the New Pettijohn’s is mellow 
and rich, and gives you the gentle 
laxative benefit of good bran. 


Vitamines and Mineral Salts—the New Pet- 
tijohn’s brings you all the Vitamines, Lime, Iron 
and Phosphorus of the Whole Wheat. 


Appetizing — eat the New Pettijohn’s fresh 
and hot, with good top-mille“br cream, and the 
flavor is something to be gtitetul for 


TRY IT—TASTE IT—TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s 


A Generous Package 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


es Want U.S.A. 
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= YouCan Have a Bi 
Pay Job in 
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I will ~ 
at home — 
= L. L. Cooke 


Electrical 
$3500t0%10,00 


Now you earn $20 or $30 or $40 a week. Inthe same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 and make it easier — not 
work half so hard. Why then remain in the small-pay game, ina 
line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? 
Fit yourself for a “Bossing” job — be an “ELECTRICAL EXPERT.” 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year Is Easy to Get 


ian ordinary Electricians—the “screw driver’ kind—are making money—big 
money. But it’s the trai man— man who knows the whys and wherefores of 
Bectricity—the “‘Electrical Expert,’ who is picked to “boss” 
trcians-to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay. 

Get folie for one of these res 5 Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily-learned, 


right-up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home-Study Course in 
Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


ne, don't have to be a High School Graduate —it isn’t even necessary that 
you should Pav e finished the arpiee. As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ng Works, I know exactly the kind of training you need, and I will give you that 
training. My Course in Electricity is the most simple, “thorough, successful and 
pactical in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education or pre- 
fous experience, the chance to become, in a few short months, an “Electrical 
hpert” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. 


Earn While You Learn 


Fith me you do practical work—at once. In my first few lessons I show you how to 

wake money doing Electrical work in your sparetime. (Over half of my students 

wt paying for their course in this way.) I show you, also, how to get started in 
for yourself, and then help you to get started. 


FREE ELECTRICAL TORING FREE 


kncla time work you'll need naan, etc. Te These I give you — FREE — a whole 
li, including measuring instruments, a real electrical motor (no toy) and other 
— the greatest value ever given by any 1. 


You Satisfaction Guaranteed by a Million Dollar Institution 


[shookutely guarantee to return every penny paid me in tuition if, when you 


famed my Course, you are not satisfied in every way_with my instruction. 
my guarantee, stands the Chicago ring Works, 


the ordinary Elec- 


back of me, in 
million dollar institution. 


AU 


n Elegicit 


a Year 


Nothing Like “Cooke” 


Training Anywhere 
“Cooke” training is different because 
it’s the most practical and most suc- 
cessful, It’s best because it’s backed 
by the greatest pervics, to students 
ever known. It’s this Service, plus 

“Cooke” training, that ma k es the 

“Cooke” trained man the “Big Pay” 
man everywhere. Become a “Cooke” 
Trained Man yourself, and earn $12 to 
$30 a day—$70 to $200 a week—$3,500 
to $10,000 a year. 


Investigate! Mail Coupon 
Get the Vital Facts. Let me send you 
free my big new book on The Future of 
tog wing J me tell you more about 
the big demand for “Cooke’’ trained 
Electrical EExperts. Sign and send me 
Coupon below 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 


Chicago Engineering 
Works, Inc. 


Dept. 78, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ml, 





| CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE, 
Chicago Rasinooring Works 
Dept. 78, 2150 Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago, in 
You may send me, entirely free and ful 

repaid, a copy of your book, the “Vit 
nd particulars about your Home 

Study ry ourse in Electricity. 








, The‘ Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pay ‘Man |\ 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


advertisements 
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THE At A GAZINIE THAT ENTERIAINS 


CONTENTS 


THE LOST GIORGIONE Complete Novelette . Warren E. Schutt 
Corona Strickland had withdrawn from the world of her former disorganized affairs, 
only to be wrenched back again by the need of a younger, less experienced woman 
and the curious quest of a loct masterpiece. 


HARBINGER. Verse Leslic Nelson Jennings 


\LICE AFORE THOUGHT. Short Story F . Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 


THE AMATEUR CHILD. Short Story 3 . Valma Clark 
POOR ESTELLE! Short Story . ‘ ; . Frances O. J. Gaither 


SECOND BIRTH Vorse Eleanor Hammond 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. Short Story Berthe K. Mellett 


THE VOLUNTEER PLOT. ‘Two-part Story . Beatrice Ravenel 


In whieh an amazing real life story works itself « to mn startling conelbusion, 


TO ANOTHER HELEN. Verse ; ; ‘ . Gustav Davidson 


PANTOMIME. Short Story ‘ ‘ , . Jessie 


Henderson 


SONGS WITHOUT WCRDS. Short Story Augusta Coxe Sanderson 


SALVAGE Serial . , ‘ ‘ ‘ . Izola Forrester 


Nhe saivaging of a diamond necitace, Clasped in a’dead man’s hand. fathoms under 


the sea, or the salvaging of that man‘’sformer untarnished integrity—to which mission 
should his harassed young daughter cive her allegiance ? 


THE 'NINETIES AND NOW. Short Story . . Stanley Olmsted 


PALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ‘ * ‘Lhe Editor 





Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Ibwenty Cents 


Monthly publicat ued \inslee’s Ma ime ‘ Seventh Avi it ‘ nth Street, New York. Ort 
smith, President; Georse ©. Smith Vice President vi ‘Dieasurer « " ! bd Vic Ire 


ind G 

sident; Ormend V 
(jould, Secretary, 84 Seventh Avenue New York Cit Co right slee’s Magazine Co., ew Yor 
Copyright, 1924 b Air «’s Magazine Co., Great Britain At ‘huignts "hueda Publis hers everywhere are cau 
tioned against using " the contents of this magazine either holly or in art _ Biiteres i as Second-class Matter, 
september 11 100! t e Ve om t New York, N. Y., under Act ‘of Cong.¢ss of March 1879. Canadian 

Subscription, $2.36. Foreign, $2.72 

Ww aC ( ce t ’ t mknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have 
IMPORT wr thors nt ind publisher re requested to note that this corporation does not hold itself respon- 
sible of unso ted manus ripte while at this office or in transit; and that it cannot undertake to hold 
ine: "Hed: for manuscripts sor longer “| than six months if t return of manuscript is expected, postage 
wuki be inclosed 





Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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Now- oats cook 
in>to§ minutes 


Quick Quaker 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats which — thin and partly cooked. And these small 
takes less cooking time than coffee. flakes cook more quickly. That is the only 
Andscarcely more than simple toasted bread. difference. 

We perfected them for busy wives and All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there 
mothers, who, because of limited time, —the flavor that comes from selected grains 
might serve oats too seldom. only —plus the good of hot breakfasts, guich/y. 

They are called Quick Quaker, And . . 
they bring you the luscious, hot breakfasts Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer 
every active family needs, without ., Quick Quaker or regular 
bother or delay. he Quaker Oats. Burt be sure you get 

— Quaker. Look for the picture of 

Quick Quaker is the same «as - a the Quaker on the package. 
regular Quaker Oats. The grains 
ire cut before flaking, rolled very Fy 


Standard full size and weight packaces 
Medium: 1% pounds; Large: 3 pounds. 7 oz. 


Quick Quaker Sa Quaker Oats 

















Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes ‘ The kind you have always known 





TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur 
nishing everything; men and bee $30 to 
$100 =weekly, ating ou ‘Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere. "Bor klet fre 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 2 East 
Orange, N. J 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representin 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed Prices that win 
Free book “How to Start’’ tells the story 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Fasily learned; immense profits Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works. Excelsior 
Springs, Mo 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50 make 35 Ten orders 
laily easy Write a particulars and free 

amples Americ Monogram Co., Dept 
170, East Orange, J 

WE START YOU WITTIOUT A DOLLAR 
Soaps, Extracts, *orfumes follet Goods 
Experience unnecessary Carnation ‘ 
Dept. 225, St ui Mo 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


Start $1 





month Railroad pa expenses paid: que 
tions free Columbus Institute, B-3, Colur 
ms, Ohio 
FARN $10 a i mir 
retinishir headlight ! 
furnished Ih 
tromlway, Ne 
RIG MONEY and fast | eve ow 
uys Id initia f his auto u charge 
$1.50, make $1.41 10 rders daily ea 
Samples and info ition free "wld M 
ram Co Dept. 12, Newart N 
AGENTS—W RITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Sell Madisor tetter-Mace’ Shirt r 
large Manufactur direct to wearer No 
apital or experience required Many earn 
$100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills, 56! 
Broadway, New Yort 











SELL Union Label All Wool Suits 1 
to measure direct to wearer for $24 
Seott System, Inc., Wholesale Tailor 
tedford St., Boston 

© fae Sagancce sy YS new, instant stair 
nd 3 remove ‘or clothing, table 
linen te ‘ir premitam with ever sale 
Big, Quick Profits Free Outfit Write to 
lay Christy i) Union, Newa 
York 

$138 MONTH Stead Railwa Postal 
Clerks We'll coach you Particulars free 
Write immediately Frankl Institute, 
Dept. R2, Rochester, N. ¥ 

BIG MONEY sell 

leaner. Washes und 
Sweeps, scrubs, moj ‘ 
than broom Ove 100¢ 
Brush Works, 201 Srd 8 Fairfield, 1 

$06 A WEEK GUARANTEED TOSTERY 
Ofer We furnish n ke I t ) 
esentativ New plan double earr 
ings Write quick for offer « Mf 
Co., Dept. M-22, Day n. Ohi 


LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 


Compound Charges discharged batteries 
ing tantly Eliminates old method entirely 
allon free t Agents Lightnin ar St 
Paul, Mir 
Please men 








on 


Agents and Help W anted—Coulinued 





























A\GENTS-—-%65 TO $12 A DAY KASY 
$0) lightweight, fast sellir popular priced 
mecessities, food flavors. perfumes soap 
toilet preparetions, et nt’s outtit free 

quick—now American Prod 
nets Co., 1881 American Bld Cincin 
Ohic 

$5 TO $15 DAILY (Sworn Proof) Intro 
ducing New Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear 
ri replaced free--No capital or experience 
requircd--You simply write orders—We de- 
liver and collect—-Your Pay Daily—Monthly 
bonus besides—Spare time = satisfactory 
Macochee Textile Company, Room 45011, 
Cincinnati, Ohto, 

FREE SAMPL ~~ LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer Wants ag 8 sell shirts direct to 
wearer Exclu ive patterns easily sold. Ex 
perience unnecessary a Sportswe: 
Co., 5143 Broadway, Dept. A-10, New York. 

27.000 phonograph needles eliminated by 
one Everplay Nothing like it Preserves 
records _ lishes scratching Day's sup- 
ply i $20 Daily Everplay, Desk 
E-11, Mtectuy; Blig., Chicago 
MEN Age 18-10, wanting Ry Station- 
Office posith $115-$250 mo , free 
tran-portatior experience unnecessary 
Write Suket Sul 1) Wainwright, St 
Leul 
Help Wanted— Male 

ALL Men, Women, Boy rirl 17 to 65 
Villineg to ( pet ‘ ‘ n nt | itl 
S117-$250 t rt. ati te 
Mr. Ozment 08, St. Loui Mo., imn i 

EARN $110 
iid as Railw 

1 teed aft 
home study cor 

lient opportu 
let CM-28 
Inst suffalo, 

BOTH NEED TRAINED EXECU 
ive ti wide demand igh-sa 
wried men and Women; past experiet eu 
ecessary We train you by mail and put 
ui touch with big opportunities Write 
t e for particul Lewis Hotel Trai 
ing School Suite B-X937, Washington 
D ¢ 





















20 ae RES or more of our best land in 
Mict n $20 $30 per acre; near town 
3 000° “population $10 dow: balance lor 
time. 52 page wok Free Swigart Land 

mya N-1265 ‘ls ic Bank 
Build Chicago 

Personal 

KNOW THYSELF! Banish Worry—Gain 
Succes Wonderful Three-Page Horosco; 
by §. Gargilis (Doctor o Astrology) wh 
mS astounded astrologers of national repute 
by is arvelous abilities in readit the 
wroseope. Tells you of your talents, cha 
ter, love friends, enemie busine 
ure possibilities Send your birth 
year your handwriting ind he r i 
thr page wroscope of urprisit Inde 
tions r you Write at once S. Gargili 
Box 2771-BS, Boston, M 

REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS If u 
know all your possibilitic you n succeed 
in anything you | nner: Zanya, t fa 

gist, w 4 free a W lerful 
‘ reading f ur lif Send 12 
t ver postage et with you 
birth te Zar re | Ww Tat s 
New York 
this mavaZilit When answering 


Business Opportunity 
































— 

ESTABLISH YOU RSELP. AT HOME 
As a Photographic Expert ake $75 a we 
While lcarnit Write at once for Teap. 
rary Offer International Studios, Dey 
11-07, 3901 Michigan Ave Chicago, 

————__ 
Help Wanted—Female 
$6-—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops ¢ 
home, experience unnecessary; particuky 
tan Tapestry Vaint Co, 10 le 
Grange, Ind. 

ARN MONEY WEEKLY, spare tin 
addressing, mailing circulars, We pay week 
ly Send f full) particulars. Rica Co 
1658 Broadway, Dept. P-8, New York, 

WANTED—Ladies to embroider linens fj 

t home dur thei leisure moments 

at mire ishi Embroideries” 
i, Oblo. 

EAKN MONEY rome during spay 
time sintl lamp shad ‘piles tops fe 
us N anvassl Ka and interes 
york Experle unnceessary. Nilea’ 
Cony 4, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 

Patents and Lawyers 

INVENTORS lesiri 

uld ite 1 ur guide- k 
( You Patent . Send sketch or d 

i for our opinion ts pate 
Ka & Dept. 412, Was 
D, ¢ 

PATENTS Send ‘ model { 

elimina exami free 
Hichest 1 ¢ tr Prom 

' ! Watson E Pate 
Law Has W " 

PATENTS-—Write for free Guide Books 
ind “Ree f ve n Blank” before 
dlisel i ns 1 model or skct 
of venti Examination and_ Instruc 
ti re rms reasonable. Victor J 
Fva ‘ Ninth, Washington, D. ‘ 


























INVENTIONS COMMI na TALIZED: Pi 
ted rt tented W Adam Fis 
Mf ‘ Louis, ‘Mo 
Detectives Wanted 
MEN-—Experience unnecessary trave 
ake cret investigations; reports; salaries 
eNperise rite American Foreign Det 
ve Agen 114, St. Louis, Mo. 
BE A sy Th rT iy E Exceptional oppor 
5 earl y Travel. ig fe- 
Es! t ‘ab Wish ‘ a 1 109 Particulars free 
‘ Ludwig, 4136 Westover Bldg 
cit M 
— 
ETE ETv? s FARN RIG ONE! 
I al I el yportunity uxperie 7 
i eve t Write, Geor jag , forme 
Gov ‘ Detective 1968 padwa 
New Yor! 
Old Pictures 
“eee ee 
1 BUY OLD AMERICAN PICTURES} 
pul ed by N. Currier ‘ urrier & eS 
Send i ripti t i J Pe 
n Flushi x. 7 
idvertisements 
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Loses 23 Pounds With 
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“| Madame ucing Girdle 
ME R ; 
a in only 2 months—without diet, special exercises or 
Dey : 
drugs. Just by wearing the comfortable Madame X 
— Reducing Girdle—-which makes you look inches thinner 
J at once and soon brings real slenderness. 
meh ep HAVE just stepped from several inches thinner at th 
d la the scales and was over- waist and hips without the 
inh ioved to find that the hand — slightest discomfort. And 
tim pointed to 142 pounds. day by day, as you wear the 
week “Previously | found that no girdle, it gently kneads 
= matter | | tried I could not away the excess fat and 
— bring 1 weight below 165 moulds your figure to new 
ms for pounds. | was hopeless I did beauty and slender grace. 
mets § =onot bother, thinking it useless Women usually lose 
, , ; 
Finally ing so uncomfortable from one to three inches 
—~ in heavy bone corsets | decided the very first week, and al- 
try the Madame X Girdle for most before you know it, 
comfort if nothing else. four, five and sometimes 
= “During June and July 1 wore even ten inches have disap 
— it constantly as it improved my peared for good from 
appearal immensely. I noticed waist, hips, thighs, and you 
d that | vas gradually getting look and feel younger and 
smaller. My friends say look  hetter. 
patents BF vears younger, having lost 23 ss 
a pounds with a decided improve Physicians endorse at 
+ ment in he ilth The Madam« X is based 
“T am three or four inches on scientific principles o 
- hinner waist and hips reduction by rubber mas 
del ‘Everyone has noticed the sage, long advocated by 
a. change. | shall continue to wear health authorities and pro- 
Pins my girdle as it tis so extremely fessional athletes. The rubber is 
comfortalle.’ scientifically cured by the dry 
pong (signed) \nne L. Kenney, heat method, so it will be spe Kenney 
hele 8509 W. 170th St., New York cially strong and resilient. bs 
ir sket ° ° ° ne -Arctea > P reducing 
tH Miss Kenney’s experience is \ ou can exercise —work, play, ~ 
ctor 1 by no means unique. Wo .en  sit—in perfect comfort, for it is “" 
everywhere write us enthusias- 80 soft and flexible, it allows the on ten 
tically ll us of amazing re utmost freedom of motion “ 
D. Pa - oe ee Madame 
| Pis uctions which this marvelou- ' x 
lle has quickly brought about New Madame X Brassiere 
/, : The new Madame X Brassier: 
a Look thin — does for the upper figure jus 
etting thin » gir oes - wais 
ge 4 what the girdle does jor Walst, good store where corsets are sold 
idl on ihe instant hips and thighs. Made of live, Ynsist on the original patented 
Po you put on the flesh-tinted brocaded rubber of Madame X 
i. Madame X, the same high quality. Carefull : ; 

° ; i. . . Send for free 24 page booklet 
which is worn moulds the igure without bind- showing why the Madame X Reduc 
over the under- ing or bulging and gently mas; ing Girdle ‘reduces you so quickly 

t rarment,in sages away the fat. and how it brings renewed health 

} gat y ’ ce "M X for and energy. Address The Madam 

, Place oO! a cor DEC the I adame A tor your- y Company, Dept. G-4611, 404 

t set, vou appear self Get a fitting today at ati Fourth Avenue, New York City 

MONEY teense Rem . 
socio fd, uhahitd’se’ =~ On Sale at All Leading Stores Where Corsets Are Sold 
sroadwa i, "Ts or tearing 
\ew Clasp-Front Mode! 
The Madame X comes in ° * 
tw models, the original 
,ie-in” and a nen 
—e Av -teat "illustrated ° + 
‘TURES here—Both have adjust- , x Th 
+\- Cig Makes You Look Thin While Getting Thin 
ters, 34 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: ‘NEWMAN & SONS Inc: CHICAGO:-++CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: DOMINION CORSET COMPANY LTD QUEBEC 
Please mention this magazine when answerine advertisements 
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Adjusted to the Second 21 Ruby © Sapphire Jewels 

Adjusted to Temperature 25 Year Gold Strata Case 

Adjusted to Isochronism Your Choice of Dials 

Adjusted to Positions (Including Montgomery R.R. Dial) 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


WONDERFUL QUALITY AND STYLE 


OU can now secure, for only $1.00 every vessel in the U.S. Navy. And it 
down and small monthly payments, 


is just as beautiful as it is accurate. You 


the 21-Jewel Burlington. Here is 
a masterpiece—an exquisite example of the 
watchmaker’s highest skill. So accurate 
and so perfectly adjusted to all possible 


conditions that it is in use on practically 


21 


Nothing less than 21 Ruby and Sapphire 
Jewels would be worthy of this aristocrat 
among watches- -and yet the Burlington 
is sold to you at a price much lower than 
that of other high-grade watches. To 


ONLY $]00O DOWN 


The Burlington is yours for only $1.00 
down. The balance you are allowed to 
pay in small easy monthly payments. You 


JEWEL BURLINGTON 


can have all the joy and satisfaction of 
WRIT WHILE THIS SPECIAL 
OFFER LASTS! 

Find out about our great special offer which is being 
made for a limited time only. Get the free Bur- 
lington Watch Book. You will know a great deal 
more about watch buying when you read this book. 
You will be able to ‘steer clear’’ of the over-priced 


watches which are no better. Write for special offer 
and our Watch Book Today. 


BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 14-08 ,19th St. & Marshall Blvd. , Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg, Man. 


choose from a wonderful variety of thin 
model designs and latest styles that satisfy 
the most exacting taste. These designs 
and styles are all shown in colors in our 
beautiful Free Watch Book. Write Now. 


appreciate the Burlington you must see it. 
That is why we enable you to judge for 
yourself before purchasing. Don’t miss 
this wonderful opportunity. Write for 
our liberal offer at once. 


carrying a Burlington while paying for 
it. And the payments are so small you 
will never feel them. Don’t postpone 
the pleasure of owning this masterpiece. 

















Please 


mention this magazin 


BURLINGTON WATCH COMPANY, 
Dept. 14-08, 19th St. & Marshall Blvd. ,Chicago 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert Street, Winnipeg, Manitobe 


Picase send me (without obfigations and prepaid) your free book oo 
watches and full explanation of your $1 down offer on the Burlington 
W atch. 


Name — 


Address 


when answering advertisements 
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Secret Service Operator 38 Is on the Job 


Follow him through all the excitement of his chase of the counterfeit gang. 
Sec how a crafty operator works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand 
in the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case is handled by 
the unsuspecting gangster, and a great mystery is solved. Better than 
fiction. It’s true, every word of it. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 


FR ~The Confidential Reports 
No. 38 Made to His Chief 
And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes to the great 
future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More men are 
needed right now. This school has taken men just like you and trained 


0 them for high official positions. This is the kind of work you would 
like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


vite Earn $2500 to $10000 aYear :" 


se You study at home in spare time 











UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-08 Chicago, Illinoie 
Gentlemen:— Without any obligation whatever, send me 
your new, fully illustrated Free book on Finger Prints and 
your offer of a FREE course in Secret Service Intelligence 
and the Free Professional Finger Print Outfit 


No advance education is needed. Any man who can 
read and write, and think can make good. A won- 
derful book tells all about what others have done 
Shows pictures of real crimes and the men who 

Ived them. We'll send you a FREE copy with the : 
free reports. Get the special offer now being mace. 2 ‘ 
nial Mail the coupon. Name.. bb600<eeseaeandadeneaseeseusesisnaobeeesoasaéaus 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE Address 
_ 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-08 Chicago, Illinois 











Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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T cutie Includes: 
2-inch post Steel Bed; 45 lb. Mattress; 
Link Fabric Spring; 2 Fine Pillows; 
|| I Bed Sheet; 2 Splendid Pillow Cases; 
1 pr. Voile Curtains; 1 Oval Woven Rag Rug 


Regular Price $45.00 S3 ass 


Sale Price Complete— 


tractive bedroom furnishings. 


construction. The bead 50 in. high; the foot 34 in. high; posts 
in diameter; fillers oval in shape; finish, the Vernis Martin 
bronze, comes only in full size 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 





celsior between. The beavtiful flora 
with double stitched roll edges and round corners 


Send at once for a free 
copy of our latest cat- 
slog Everything to 
make your home cvom- of on! 











30 Days’ Free Trial-Send Coupon Today 


Once you see this quality outfit instolied in your home you will 
realize that here is the most astoundin; value ever offered in at- 


THE BED—a genuine Simmons product, continuous post, al! steel 


THE MATTRESS—full 45 pound weight and reversible. Heavy 
layers of soft cotton felt on boti: - and bottom, sanitary ex- 
art ticking ie deeply tufted, 


Simply mail the coupon with $1 and the complete outfit as 


illustrated and described above will be shipped to your home 
on 30 days Free Trial. If it fails to come up to your expecta- 
tions, you are free to return it tous, and we will return your 


$1 deposit, with freight charges both ways 
asafer way tobuy? We can make this exceptional offer only ’ 5 
because we know you will be delighted with your purchase and deposit and any freight charges I have pai 
will gladly pay the balance in our easy monthly installments 

ake advantage of this offer now, while you can. 


Can you imagine the outfit, I will pay you $3 a month 





~~ ——_ 


THE SPRING—a fully guaranteed link fabric construction, bailtto 
lust a lifetime. Kept perfectly stretched so it cannot sag by 
helical steel springs securely anchored in the angle iron frame. 
Finished in black Japan. 

PILLOWS-— Stuffed with double dusted, steam dressed and cured 
feathers, sanitary, odorless. Floral art ticking to match mattress. 
RUG—An oval, Colonial Style Woven Rag Rug, strongly sewedand 
sized to lay flat. Assorted colors. ’ , 
CURTAINS — of very fine quality ruffled voile, hemstitched, with 
tie backs. Each curtain 27 in. wide; full 2% yd. length 





BED SHEET an’2PillowCases—splendidquality bleached ,3in.hem. 





L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept.10-F7 
2225-37 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
Enclosed is $1.00. Ship adverticed Complete Steel vir 


Outiit No. A500 Tam to have 30 days F Trial, ie 
» return mF 


1 
0. ASOO—$i Down; $3.00 a month; Total $34.85 






return the outfit within 30 days, and you 4 











lete; everything at | Remember, a regular $45 value for only $84.55, if you order at N@ME.......ceccccceeocecccecececnooeseseese: sonore - 
cata eee ond p.. once. Mail the coupon, with only $1 pr? 
e' ariety to ee ee 
choose from. But just L. FISH FURNITURE Co. — 
see for yourself. Send C 2228-37 W. Pershing Road, Post Office State... 
for the catalog now. ars Dept. 10-87 Chicago, Mlinois If you only want iatest bargain CI 
— = catalog just issued, put X in box 
Please mention this magazin cn answering advertisements 
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STUDY AT. HO 





< ever betore $ 
are headed by mx with 
Ea: 









We guide you step by step. ou_can train at 

home during spare time rea of LL. B rred 

LaSalle stndenis pr act! ing law in every h all 

text material, incl ’ ol Low cost 

¢ tt fue and 
: oe 

Las: atte Where Ba Unlverattes ‘Dept. 1176-L, Chicago 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 





















LEARN AUTO 


AND GARAGE BUSINESS 
Earn Up to $125 per Week 


You want bigger pay. Then why don’t 
ou learn the Tecond Garage busine 
undreds of trained men wanted in fra- 

rages—repair shops—salesrooms. Or you 

can open a shop of your own on smal! 
capital. We show A how. EARN 

Ls OU LEARN. We get youa 

= job. Automobile Job Guar- 

Sotbed a ~~ training. Only & weeks 

tocomplete the training We have trained 

over 47,000 men; over 30,000 0f these now 
have their own business Others earning 
big money. You can double your present 

ay. Don’t waste amoment. Write NOW 

pm FREE AUTO BOOK. Your oppo Lid 











tunity fully exp'cined and illustrated. Bu 
Special Offer goes with book dress me 
ersonally. Tell me semething about yourself. 
t  svoner you write, “ etter Addresse— 


Erwin Greer, President 


REER 


Automotive 
o* ~~ hee 








. 2509 
2024 S. Wabaclt” Ave., Chicago, I! 
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“What would I do 
if I lost my job?” 


Su SE your employer notified you to-morrow 


didn’t 
idea 


that he 
you 
position F 


Have 
another 


need you any longer? 
any where you could get 

Don't have this spectre of unemployment hanging 
over your head forever. Train yourself to do some 
one thing so well that your services will be in de- 
mand. Employers don’t discharge such men. They 
promote them! 


Decide to-day that you are going to get the spe- 


cialized training you must have if you are ever 
going to get—and keep—a real job at a real salary. 
It is easy if you really try. 


Right at home, in the odds and ends of spare time 
that now go to waste, you can prepare for the 
position you want in the work you like best. For 
the International Correspondence Schools will train 
you just as they are training thousands of other 
men—no matter where you live—no matter what 
your ciycumstances. 

At least find out how, by marking and 
the coupon printed below. There's no 
obligation, and it takes only a moment of your time, 
but it may be the means of changing your whole life. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


mailing 
cost or 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 2081, Scranton, Penna. 
Without t hl tlor ple € Lt 
the position « i le ‘ hiel 


I cat en. for 


1 have marked a 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
business Management ~alesmanshiy 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Versonnel Organization Retter Letters 
L) Traffic 1 t Card Letterir 
usiness Lay aphy and Typing 








l king and . nkit Lew Business English 
[ }Aecountaney (in luding .P.A.) UCivil Service 
{ holson Cost { }Railway Mail Clerk 


i okkecping \¢ 


ommon School Subject 
Lp ‘rivate Secretary 
JSpanish 


Oni h School Subjects 












Illustrating 0 Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND deat = (he COURSES 

QO) Electrical Engineerir () Architect 

Electric Lightin [ ATeldterts’ Blue Prints 
LJ Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

} Mechanical Draftsman Lj Architectural Draftsman 
] Machine Shop Practice ()Conerete Builder 
[J Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
}ijas Engine Lea g LiChemistry © Pharmacy 
J in {Automobile Work 

} ar ‘d Mapping 2) lane Engines 

LJ Navigation 


and Poultry 


im Engineering te Avriculture 3 
! Mathematics 





6-24 
ss 
Etato 
0 tion . 
Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correrpondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


tisements 
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The Range-land Avenger 


By 
George Owen Baxter 


A Western Story 


about aman who lived up to the name of 


brother at the risk of all he held dear in life. 


Riley Sinclair trusted only one man, and 
that man was his brother. When that 
brother was left to die on the burning 
sands of the desert by men who had been 
his bunkies, Riley swore vengeance. 


Quick on the draw, and sometimes brutal 
in his expression of hatred, nevertheless 
there is a great deal of native honesty in 
his make-up. It is inevitable that such 
a man makes his mark upon the lives of 
others about him. This, Riley does, and 
when summed up after a most adven- 
turesome career, we think that you'll 
judge the balance is for, not against him. 


Price, $2.00 net 


- 
Snes 


CHELSEASf#ay© HOUSE. 


79-89 Seventh Gre. Vii | New York City 
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: REE! ] MONEY SAVING 
BOOK 


Buy direct from factory! Save }{ to's 
eyN eaom On your stove, range or furnace. Take 
advantage of the biggest SALE in our 
24 years. Kalamazoo quality isthe high- 
est; prices areatbed rock This is the 








ear to buy. Send for our big, new cata- 
toe it ’s fullof new ideas, new features, 
ew models, 200 bargains in heatin 
as ranges, combination ranges, eal 
furnaces, both pipe and pipeless, and 
Gousennld oods. Cash or easy payments. 30 
days’ trial. Moneyback 
guarantee, Quick, safe 
5 delivery. 630,000 pleased FT Y\na9 








stoves, 









customers 


Your big FREE catalog is ready — EXUDE 2 MN 
write today! Maem. Wt 





Lack of Training 
Cost This Man $47,424! 


For forty years Sherman C. Wood, of Baltimore, 
| Md., had been averaging less than $24 a week, with 


| the exception of two years when he was acting as 
\ A Kalama AN foreman of a department. 





Forty years is a long time to wait —but he saw, 
* Direct to me thru the failings of others, what would happen to 
him unless he found a way to train for larger re 
sponsibilities, 
Wood took up home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem pethod, and within a period of 
=—gnenglete ten months—and by “devoting only about four or 
in 12 weeks on a vast five hours a week” to his studies— he was promoted 
je! electrical equipment. from foreman to the position of factory superintend- 


rm $200 to $600 a Month —— $a lary was practically doubled, 


I can truthfully say to younge* men 


wake M 





Ys 
Shops! 
WF 2: 



















Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Auto and Radio that if they would only profit by the exper?:--2 of 
fi Send Jor by . FREE > = 
me Ny | dalam others they can gain more knowledge thru on 
H.C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Electrical School Dept. 141-9) year’s training by LaSalle methods than can be 
1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Iilinois obtained in ten years’ practical experience on the 





job by hard work 


FREE Gown Making Lessons Mail the ContennBen the Money! 





Any girl or women ie “and MAKING, “— »* Better late than never — but—do you realize what 
pare moments , + Sie that delay cost Sherman C, Wood and those who 
DESIGNERS EARN _ Si Institute were near and dear to him? 
$40 to $100a Week oc k Re For one thousand, pine hundred and seventy-six 
WAIL cov PON * £ Kindly send me free weeks he paid at /east S74 a week for the doubtful 
iM IDAY _w ample lessons in Gown De privilege of staying in the ranks of untrained men. 
RE a His neglect of this one main avenue of business 
Name — et progress cost him—leaving simple and compound 
at | interest out of the reckoning—the appalling sum of 
Address .- FTES ES EA EEIE EEL INTENSE S | $47 ,424—a fortune in itself! 


* * * * 


How much are YOU paying for your membership 
in the Regretful Order Ss the Untrained? 

Below this text there’s a coupon. It will bring 
you just the inform: ie you should have — it wil! 
place before you opportunities that for thousands 
and thousands of men have spelt SUCCESS 

Fill it in, clip it, and place it in the mail today 

— = oma 


Brings you a Genuine 


of UNDE RwOoOoD 


. ow ee: oe 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Your $3. coeur 


returned end of 10 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 
type write r rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pitsct,‘oz0 fom tne 


writer fac 
tory in the world by our money saving a ethod 


EASY MONTHLY SAVNNENTS ' Soemell thet 












LaSalle Extension University 


The Larcest Business Training Institution in the World 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonde: ee eoeine _ “ae tees atalog ont ton at 
ec £ 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS {jaltising, Shipman the course and service I have marked with an X below 


Also a copy of your book, ‘*Ten Years promotion i in One, 
all without obligation to me. 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable informatio ; 
about the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 




























OBusi M nt Modern Business Corre- 
O Modern Sal hi and Practice 
OT raffic Management O Modern Foremanship 
Act Today! OHigher Accountancy and Production Methods 
Mail ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
Year Management ment Management 
Coupon Guarantee OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law | sea English 
Industrial M Commercial Spanish 
Ofifclency amasement =H Ettective Speaking 
a oe ee ee ay Se ee ee OBanking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching 
Sireice Wore nee Fist 
“Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. Nam 
Montrose & Ravenswood 
Aves., Chicago Present } 
oe I nnd 5b 5600402 00000000548056040000000000bsb00s 
Bd. aml Tic cvccecccccccccescevcessssvecceseseseesese Acidress 
GUY... crccccccccecs 900b000e0s MDe ssescaneeness ° 
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a Day 
Pays for 
this 






usedin playing ‘A 
the fascinating 

snwaen Gui- 
ar ur native f 
Hawaiian instruc- C7 
tors teach you to master them 
quickly. Pictures show how. 
Everything explained clearly. 


Beautiful 
Chair 

PLAY IN HALF HOUR 

After you get the 4 easy mo- 


tions, you can play harmonious Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, fuse. Lamps, 
chord Bees very lielie praation. Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. ave big money 


































40,000 students have learned to at our Factory-to-Family prices. ™, as little as 
play in this easy, pleasant way. $8 down; up to a year and a half to pay balance. 
EASY LESSONS Get all your Furnishings at once—pay as you use. 
The 62 printed lessons with a great Thousands buying this new way. . 

m1 C a J 


quick! 

Soe to read n 

ical knowle ge 

learn to play any kind of music, 

Day as you play. 

FREE G ul AR 

As a special offer to new z48 

we give this full sige. beh freee in- 

strument free of ¢ tis sent 
© without ay Tce or delay 





Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall “Larkin Book of Better Homes.”* 
Shows everything “a porch, dining-room, 
bedroom, kitchen. ain Prices on famous 
Symphonola Rn ay Also Symphonic 
Pianos, Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, 
Walnut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 
years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 


and 








O Home Furnishings 
O Pianos or Players 
O Phonographs 


= Cut out this_adv.—write TO-DAY 
for FREE Book. 












Special courses on Vio- 
lin, Tenor-Banjo, Pen 
jo-Ukulele and Ukule 











Liatkhtite Co tne. 


4| Dept.111 | BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. ° 


Makes Autos Go 40 Miles 
On A Gallon Of Gasoline 


SIOUX FALLS, 8S. Dak.—The Western Specialty Company of 
this city announces the perfection of an amazing device which 
is cnabling car owners all over the country to more than double 
their mileage from each gallon of gasoline used, and at the 
same time remove every particle of carbon from their motors 
When the device is attached, automobiles have made over 4 
miles on a gallon of gasoline—increased their power and pep 
tremendously and eliminated all spark plug difficulties. 

This inexpensive little device is entirely automatic and self- 
regulating and can be easily attached by anyone in a few minutes 
without tapping or drilling. 

The management of the company states that in order to intro- 
duce this startling new n they are willing to send a 
sample at their own risk to one car owner in each town who 
ean show it to neighbors and handle the big volume of business 



















WHAT WILL IT BE? 
I can’t foretell your future. But I can 
help you to big money and a bris cht future, 
How? With CRISPETTES. They’ve made 
the future rosy for othe ors. Let them do 
it for you. A simple machine, secret 
formula, my advisory service and a little 
money all you need. Own areal business 
one that will assure your future. Write 
for “Book < Facts.” 
W. EAKIN 
1161 High St Springfield, Ohio. 

































Protect yourself ageinet 
hold-up, rowdies, etc, with 

this clever cigarette case 
of light weight metal, Looks 

exactly like the real thing! Pull 
the trigger, back flies the lid 
showing your ree 
offun s you 

friends, ‘ona . creat 
protector. Sold exclu- 








avery b ye. PAY POST- c 5 which will be built up wherever it is shown 

MAN $1. ° Pat. Pendin: Just send your name and address to the Western Specialty Co., 

Taenee wee > a 1659 Lacotah Bldg., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., and get their fre: 
bac’ sat a . . Ter 

PATHFINDER CO., Dep. HM7B, 534 Sixth Ave.. #.¥, a oe, 








WANTED 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year nanan ere 


MEN BOYS 18 UP 4 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R280, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAIL COUPON IMMEDIATELY. #? Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) Specimen Railway 


> Postal Clerk Examination qusstions (2) Send List of U.S 











Many U. S. Government Jobs open to women 


g government jobs now obtainable %) Send free illustrated 
ee) book, “How to Get Government fobs ** (4) Send free sample 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations (O  -#ehing lessons 


Common education sufficient : y Name 
TRAVEL-—-SEE YOUR COUNTRY ¢ Address 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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FOUR 
GOOD WESTERN BOOKS 


THE PRAIRIE SHRINE by Robert J. Horton 


The manner in which Annalee Bronson, with the aid of Andy and Silent Fred Scott, extricates 
herself: from difficulties that a lone Eastern girl could hardly cope with, makes this a strangely! 
compelling story of adventure and romance. 














Price, $2.00 net 


THE RANCH OF THE THORN i 
by William H. Hamby 


On assuming possession of a ranch, bought “sizht unseen,’ Neal Ashton found it almost toe 
hot to hold. I[t was only after many breath-taking adventures that he cooled it off sufficiently 
to retain his grip on the ranch that had destroyed seven previous owners 


Price, $2.00 net 


SIEG 
THE LONG, 
by George Owen Baxter 

Qutilaws are not always as bad as they are painted “Morgan Valentine,” wealthy rancher, You c 

was held up, but afterward he fed and protected the robbe: Did he do right? Read this fascinat \ 
ing tale of the old West, and place yourself in his shoes‘ ‘power 
lowing 
° to you 

Price, $1 

ice, $1.75 net ee 
say, “I 
RIDER O’ THE STARS | by Rob “ts 
y Robert J. Horton vee 
heart. | 
Arriving unheralded at the “Diamond H,” the stranger gave his name as “Dane,” and was -_ 
given a job. But why had “Gordon Hughes,” owner of the ranch, hired him? There was po need Bend h 
of an additional hand, The neweomer’s name, however, was soon lengthened to “Lightning Dane,’ nit k 
as his speed and proficiency with rope and gun became known. es. 
These are some of the elements which make this story an epic of the great West It is a fine, port te 
clean adventure tale of the highest type. In the character of “Lightning Dane” the author has mont g 
created a personality at once unique and memorable husky r 
sledge | 


Price, $2.00 net The Si 
Do 


Ask for 
vitality, 
possess 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers|} ~ 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





|) 
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No Longer a Secret 


Every Man 
Can Have It! 


Most people think I was born strong, in fact they remark, 
“It was born in him.’ Let me tell you I was not. From 
the time I was born I was the same as any other human 
being—normal. My talents were always directed toward 
physical development. I liked to lift, pull, perform feats 
of strength and to exhibit a huge muscle. Sort of natural 
for a boy, isn’t it? As I grew older, I gave more time and 
study to the scientific development of strength. 


A Different and Better Way! 


l can spare you many a wearisome hour. I tried all manner of courses 
and none came up to my expectations. Naturally } could only resort 
to my own resources for the development of a practical scientific course 
which would satisfy myself. 1 learned by actually performing. Thus 1 
am able to offer a course which is fundamentally sound, tvied and true. 
I don’t ask you to accept something that isn’t practical. 


Breitbart Reveals It All 









SIEGMUND BREITBART THE SUPERMAN OF THE AGES” 





{You can acquire strength and 
power as I did, by simply fol- 
lowing the methods I outline 
to you. And in a remarkabl 
short time! Then you too will 
say, “I didn’t think it possible.” 


What Breitbart Does 


1 am talkin the bottom of my 
heart. 1 am ing you only the plain 
truth. I bead Pinch iron bands 
around my arm as a piece of ribbon. 
Bend horseshoes with my hands move 
easily than the village Blacksmith. Drive 
nails thru oak planks me gee Sup- 
port tour thousand po is of Ver- 
mont granite on my chest while six 
husky men slug away at it with heavy 
sledge hammers. Is it beyond reason 
that I_ am continually referred to as 
“The Super-man of the Ages?” 


Do You Want Strength? 


Ask for it—say “Breitbart, 1 want health, 
vitality, and pep.” I will build a body 
possessing the super power to be ad 
break or crush at the mind’s command 


BREITBART. 


NEW YORK CITY rd 


1819 BROADWAY 


That security in knowing that within 
those two arms of yours there is untold 
power—is yours, if you will follow my 
SD ccsemetion. My course is simpler, 


quicker and more positive in its results, 


than any other. There isn’t a red-blooded 
man today who doesn’t want strength. 


Don’t Wait for this Book 


The demand for it has so for exceeded 
my expectations, that I have already 
twice increased the print order, since it 
first went to press. It is the most re- 
markable and paiche d book on strength 
ever published. Contains photographs 


























of me performin Ose unique feats of 
strength, which have Gaused countless 
prominent people to attest their genu- 
ineness. Take this »turn to page 
37. An actual photograph Of me driv 
ing nails thru oak planks and metal. 
Now page 21. Bitin chain in 
half with my teeth, 
supporting a moving 
mounted with six nm 
On popes 32 and 33 the 
while 1 support the motordrome o: 
chest. 1 possess greich nyrhs % ™ 


you want a new sf 


















GOTHAM BANK BUILDING “ 


¢ Street 








City 


book, ““Muscular power.” It is yours. 
Don’t hesitate—All I ask is that you en- 
close 10¢ tocover postage and handling. 


7 Q E Do You Know Your 


Own Strength? 

Something new — unique. Breitbart's 
famous muscle meter! Shows the size 
of my muscle. Compare yours with 
mine. See the difference. Use it three 
months later and see it then. Be a HE 
MAN. Send for it. Yours is waiting. 


SIEGMUND 
BREITBART, Inc. 


Dept. V-7 
Gotham Bank Bidg. 
New York City 
lam ym a DIME for) 
your new 64 e book Mus- 


cular Power. Toxet er with yous, 
muscle meter which is free. 


Nare..... 


State 


this n " ri en nsweri idve1 ments 
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MEMORANDUM 


—— pK: & 
? i 
j 


In re: 
The matutinal pluvial ablution 


, 





| Sir: 


As you know, the use of ivory Soap for the morning shower- 
bath, as well as for other toilet purposes, is, among well- 
regulated homes, almost universal. 


But, for your information, a home is sometimes found whose 
occupants are, for one reason or another, denied this Ivory 
luxury, with somewhat the following results: 


1. Even @ prolonged and acrimonious agitation of the soap 
at hand produces only a poverty-stricken second cousin 
to real lather; 

2. The user often feels the need of a high-pressure fire- 
hose to remove the last trace of oleaginous film; 

3. The inhalation of pungent soap perfumes frequently 
unsteadies the hand that signs the checks. 


Whereas: 





| 1. Ivory Soap clothes the delighted shower-bather from 
head to foot in pure, rich lather, before a magician 
could pull a brace of rabbits from a silk hat. 

2. Ivory lather rinses with the ease and promptness. of a 
ten-dollar bill departing from your wallet in a Broadway 
restaurant. 

3. Ivory fragrance is as delicate as a breath from a new- 
mown hay field. 





Next to air and water, Ivory is the very easiest thing in Amer- 
ica to get. Indeed, verbum sat sapienti; which, being freely 
translated, means, “A word to the wife is sufficient." 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 





P. S. 
Guest Ivory is the new cake of 
Ivory, made especially for face 
and hands. Its size, shape and 
gentleness qualify it as a man’s IVORY SOAP 
soap which women use with 
enthusiasm, and entirely vice 


versa. 9944/1900°% PURE IT FLOATS 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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| ae The Lost Giorgione 
J 
By Warren E. Schutt 
Author of “Assarian, Superman,” 
“The Little Silver Crucifix,” etc. 
Qur-Pi~ 
CHAPTER I. lived. Not that she was a coward, or a 
OR nearly a vear, now, Corona Weakling, or even a mystic attracted by 
k Strickland had found peace and the romance of the idea of retreat from 
serenity, sanctuary if not full- the world. She was, on the contrary, as 
ess of life, in that rugged pile of str ng as she was lovely, as practical of 
masonry called by no other name than ™!nd as she was great of heart. If 
Forli, the storied medieval stronghold there had been any real need of going 
f the ducal family of that name, that ©” whither life led her, she could have 
centuries has stood a solitary and done it; but there seemed to her no such 
pregnable guard over one of the necessity And suddenly, after the dis- 
es from the Roman Campagna into agree ible meeting with Maravene in 
\bruzzi. She had had need of such_ Paris, she felt very tired of it all 
1 haven, with its austerity, its solitude, She did need the rest, physically and 
strength as of eternity; never more mentally if not so much spiritually; for 
need, it seemed to her, than when for- during the past ten years, in an effort 
tune threw in her way the opportunity to blot out Guido Maravene, she had 
to rent it. ' forgotten that she was rich, and had 
Her fleeing from Walbridge Kent— applied herself with unremitting and 
ves, it amounted to that—straight to a desperate concentration to her profes- 
fortuitous encounter with Guido Mara- sion, not so much to achieve the dis- 
vene in Paris, whom fate had thus’ tinction which so eminently she had 
malevolently thrust back into her life achieved, as to furnish some sane and 
after ten years, had seemed to her a_ permissible outlet for that strong, 
climax which she had not strength restive mind and spirit of hers, after 
= enough to live through as life must be the fiasco of her affair with Maravene. 
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An eminent distinction hers amounted 
to, even if it was not of popular repute. 
There were few worth-while houses in 
New York, or its better suburbs, which 
did not contain evidences of her skill 
and art and judgment in decoration. 
And in fact—though the fact is not im- 
portant—it was the pursuit of her pro- 
fession, the examination and possible 
purchase of certain reputed Aubussons, 
that led her in the first place across 
Guido Maravene’s path again, and sec- 


ondly to Forli. There, having seen 
Forli, having come to know the 


withered, patrician old duchess of the 
name—the last of her line save an un- 
worthy, mostly absent son—Corona 
begged to be allowed to rent the east 
wing for a year. She did not return to 
America. She closed her affairs in so 
far as she could by mail, and stayed on 
at Forli. 

A delightful sanctuary it had been, 
and was still for the most part, though 
lately her restive spirit chafed against 
the waste. Like all feudal castles, 
Forli, built at the top of the most pre- 
cipitous slope the mountain afforded, 
was more fortress than dwelling—espe- 
cially the old middle part facing the 
flagged court, which frowned like a 
massive, granite bastion. Forli of more 
peaceable times added great bal- 
conies, columned porticoes, and two 
enormous wings flanking the paved 
courtyard; had terraced and made 
formal gardens on the less precipitous 
side, along which a hard, white road led 
up from the village, meandering at a 
gentle pitch through vineyards and olive 
groves. 

Parts of Forli were, of course, bleak 
and dismal in their austerity; especially 
the middle part, and the 
built out almost to 


had 


wing, 
the cliff’s edge and 
back against the poplar-shaded moun- 
tain side. But the east wing overlooked 
the green of the terrace and the gar- 
dens; it overlooked a vista of the lower 
foothills of the Abruzzi, down into the 


west 





purple haze that overhung the Roman 
Campagna ; it breasted first the freshen- 
ing sweep of storm, and caught and held 
unto itself all the sun of every day. In 
this wing, in the magnificent cloistral 
calm of its vaulted chambers and spa- 
cious suites, amidst frescoes and tapes- 
tries and ancient furniture and hang- 
ings, such as charmed her professional 
eye, Corona Strickland lived out her 
thirty-fourth year; a year of self-im- 
posed rest that was really no rest, of 
getting away from that which could not 
be got away from, only to find at the 
end that her love for Walbridge Kent 
was as great as when she sought to run 
away from it. 

That this last was true, not even 
Corona knew before the unannounced 
and, of course, wholly unexpected ar- 
rival at Forli of Kent’s nineteen-year- 
old daughter Barbara. She 
one of those afternoons of 
May, when Corona was lazily sipping 
tea under a laurel the terrace. 
She had heard the car come up the road, 
and stop in the courtyard, but gave to 
it no thought beyond the assumption 
that the Georgio had 
come to pay her an infrequent visit. 

The duchess herself—slender, erect, 
and bright of eye in spite of her seventy 
years—brought out to her the news of 
Corona’s first caller in all the time she 
had been there, as if it were an event 
too important to be intrusted to a serv- 
ant. 

“An American girl, beautiful, charm- 
ing, simpatica,’ explained the duchess, 
joyfully anticipating Corona’s pleasure. 


came on 
matchless 


tree on 


duchessa’s son 


“Incredible!’’ was all that Corona 
could say. 
The duchessa’s face fell. 


“You do not wish to see her? She 
is not a friend of yours?” she asked in 
disappointment. 

“A friend?’ Corona laughed, sud- 
denly very happv. “Rather more than 
that, I should say. I almost brought 


her up.” 
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“Oh! 


A relative?” The duchessa’s 
light inquisitiveness was, somehow, al- 
ways a compliment, betokening only a 
vital interest in one as a friend. 

“No, not even a relative. Her 
father’s country place adjoins mine at 


home. And, of course, I am very glad 
to see her. At first, I was astounded 
that she could have come to me. I 


wasn’t even aware that she knew where 
Iam. Let us go and see her.” 

Corona found her in that vast, gloomy 
reception hall of the old fortress re- 
modeled—a tall, lithe, restive girl, ex- 
cessively pretty in real fact but careless 
of it, of whom one could judge that 
maturity and awakening would make a 
splendid woman. felt a flash 
of pride upon seeing her, considering 
how much of herself had gone to the 
making of Barbara Kent what she was. 


For 


Corona 


Barbara, completely 


lacking any 
sympathy or respect for her silly, 
shallow mother, even before she en- 


tered her teens, had looked to Corona, 
her nearest neighbor, for all she needed 
of maternal counsel and influence. And 
Corona had lavished herself on Barbara, 
finding here her sole outiet for 
natural maternal instinct. 

There was a quick scurry of feet, and 
the two women embraced. 

Barbara first found speech: 


her 


“Corona, whatever possessed you to 
do this ?” 
“This? What?” 


“This is a 


Corona smiled. 
convent, isn’t it? Or 
something equally bad? So gloomy. 
Like a tomb. Convents are, aren’t 
they ?” 
“Are what?’ 
“Tombs.” 


“T don’t know. I’ve never been in one. 


And this isn’t really gloomy. You've 
already met the duchessa?” 
The girl and the old duchess ex- 


changed greetings on a basis more inti- 
mate than they had done on their first 
meeting. Then Corona took Barbara 
through the wing, out on the columned 
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portico that flanked the east side, whence 
one overlooked the gardens, and the 
maze of interlacing, ever-lowering hills. 
Here, sheltered from the heat of the 
afternoon sun, they walked up and 
down on the cool marble floor, not with 
rapid pace, but both of them with the 
sure grace and restraint of gesture that 
characterizes such women. 


“Imagine your finding me _ here,” 
Corona began. 
“Am I not welcome? Aren’t you 


glad to see me?” 

“Did your reception tell you a differ- 
ent tale?” Corona parried with a smile. 
“If it lacked anything, it was only be- 
cause of the surprise.” 

“But why did you run away? 
did you leave us all? 
you so much.” 

Corona parried this question as well, 
but this time without a smile. 

And I've kept 


Why 
And I’ve needed 


“T needed a vacation. 
up with no one.” 

“Yes, of course you needed the rest. 
You've always worked so hard.” 

“How did you find me out?” 

“We're in Rome, you know—father 
and I. I cabled home for your address 
after we got here. I didn’t even know 
you were in Italy. I suddenly had to 
see you, Corona.” 

“And you motored up from Rome?” 

“Yes; a beast of a trip. 
too. 


Hired car, 
Do you so much disapprove? It 
its dangers, I suppose, skating 
around this country with a hired chauf- 
feur. But the embassy—did you know, 
by the way, that Bobby Forrest is an 


has 


attaché there?—that essential part of 
the embassy arranged it all for me. 


You see, I couldn’t let father know I 
was coming. It had to be managed dis- 
creetly.” 

Corona was inextricably puzzled at 
that. 

“Why couldn’t you let him know you 
were coming to me?” she asked. “And 
why didn’t he come with you?” 

“That's what I’ve come to tell you 
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about. Father’s in a bushel of trouble, 
and doesn’t even know it. And he’s 
gone so far with it that no one can tell 
him so. No one but you has any more 
influence over him. I’ve come to you 
for help.” 

“Go on.” 

“The point is, you see, the woman’s a 
wrong one, and I know it. And he is 
simply 

“The woman? Your father is di- 
vorced at last ?”’ Corona asked in a quick 
breath, 

She was conscious that Barbara 
looked at her now in sudden question—a 
question aroused, undoubtedly, by the 
intonation of her counter question, For 
not Barbara, not even Walbridge Kent 
himself, not any one, knew of her love 
for Kent. It was an affair which, under 
the circumstances, a woman such as she 
was would keep to herself. It had not 
come to her as a sudden flaming, devas- 
tating passion, nor was it likely to, con- 
sidering her years and experience and 
self-possession, Rather it had been a 
slow, strong growth. From the time 
she bought Fernwood, adjacent to the 
Kents’ estate, she had found herself in 
a neighborly intimacy that soon devel- 
oped into a peculiar sympathy with Kent 
and his daughter. 

Kent was of gentle, rather studious 
nature, although he was very fond of 
his horses and golf and all the rest of 
country life. The inheritor of a con- 
siderable fortune, he had no desire to 
do more than conserve it and administer 
it wisely; and for the rest he preferred 
to devote himself to such pursuits as 
would add to his naturally fine tastes, 
with the result that, though he never 
achieved distinction in any line, he was 
as keen and as profound a critic of 
literature and music and of the fine arts 
generally, as any professional, and an 
historian of no mean understanding. 

Sut in all these things there was no 
companionship nor even sympathy be- 
tween himself and his wife, whom he 








had married while he was still at Har- 
vard. She, shallow, lazy, existing only 
on excitement and constant change, 
found the life he chose too irksome for 
her, and left him frequently for increag 
ingly long periods. 

Their disagreements were not pub- 
licly known. Corona never more than 
felt them instinctively, even when Mrs, 
Kent was at home, and she saw them 
together. Mrs. Kent never manifested 
nor spoke of objection to Corona’s in- 
timacy with Kent—probably because she 
didn’t care. And so Corona came 
gradually to be more and more a con- 
stant companion of the Kents, whether 
of father or daughter or of both, at 
their golf, at the gallops through the 
woods, on their evenings at home over 
cards or books; of their theater parties 
or concerts when the family was in 
New York. 

It was not alone, almost not at all, 
Barbara’s need of her that made Corona 
continue on that path, the end of which 
she soon foresaw for herself. Her im- 
pulse came from a sense of Kent’s need 
of her, however much Kent was ig- 
norant of that need, since he found his 
need fulfilled without search for the 
fulfillment. Her companionship with 
Kent gave her, too, a completer life, 
and in that she had her reward, until 
the constancy of such intimacy fanned 
her strong and responsive nature to pas- 
sion. 

Then it was that she ran away from 
it, and came to this retreat. Barbara’s 
mention of another woman told Corona 
exactly what had happened. Her with- 
drawal from Kent had left unfulfilled 
that need which she had assuaged with- 
out his knowing it; and in his empti- 
ness of life he had turned, unsuspect- 
ing, to another woman: a woman—so 
Corona could guess, and so Barbara had 
said—who had less of self-respect than 
Corona had. Why, she asked herself 
with reproaches, had she so eagerly put 
to Barbara that question about her 
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father’s divorce? Was not that a be- 
trayal of herself? 

“Father divorced?” Barbara repeated. 
“Why, of course not. What gives you 
that idea, Corona? I tell you, he’s in 
a beastly mess.” 

“Your mother’s not with you?” 

“No; she’s in London, leading her 
own life, as she puts it.” From the 
girl’s mild irony, Corona had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing that as a pet and 
meaningless expression of Mrs, Kent’s 
own creation to account for her vaga- 
“And I pretty well guess,” Bar- 
bara hurried on, “that he’s soon going 
to be on the point of chasing to Lon- 
don, and begging mother for a divorce. 
And she'll refuse it, as you know and 
I know, merely because she doesn’t need 
And then—and then 


ries, 


one and he does. 


you know what'll go popping. Though, 
if she gave him his divorce, he’d be in 
just as bad a mess.” 

“Who-—or what—is the woman?” 
Corona asked. 

“\ woman he met on the steamer 
She’s Sir Angus Beith’s divorced wife, 
and he got out of it just as cheaply as 
he could.” 

“Tmpoverished ?” 

“No one really knows. 3ut any 
Scotchman would have got out of it as 
} 1 


cheaply as possible, and, besides that, 


if she’s not impoverished, why father ?” 


“Ah, Barbara, you are a cynic,” Co 
rona told her 

“After all, does it matter? If she 
were even his kind—but she’s not. With 


mother he’s not exactly miserable; he’s 
starved. But with this 


I call her? 


only ugh, what 


can -he’d be utterly miser- 
able 
“And is she in Rome now with you?” 
“In Rome? Good 
I’m ashamed to look Bobby Forrest in 
the Every one’s talking about it, 
of course. 


heavens, Corona, 
face. 
Poor, blind child that father 
is—or I suppose any man, for that mat- 
ter, when they run across a woman like 
Eve Henley!” 
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“But, Barbara, what can I do about 





it? How can I help?” 

“Come down to Rome. See father. 
Let him compare you two. Let 
him x 


“Tt’s hardly a process of reasoning on 
his part, is it—of cold-blooded compari- 
sont 

“Oh, I know it isn’t,” 
mitted with pretty impatience. “I don’t 
really mean that. That was only my 
attempt to put it nicely. The point is, 
father has always been a little in love 
with you -without knowing it. And, of 
course, you’ve never given him a chance 
to realize it. And now you're out of 
his reach, and he needed you, and, not 
having you, he’s simply chucked him- 
self headlong at the first woman who 
crossed his path. If only you’ll come 
down to Rome, spend a week—two 
this other soul would be 
completely out of the running, TI’ll ar- 
say you will.” 

“Barbara, you don’t know what you’re 
asking me to do,” with a 


Barbara ad- 


weeks, dear 


range it. Corona, do 


Corona said 
trace of sharpness. 
“IT do know. It’s simple for you, T 
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know exactly how it will work out for 
father. Give him a week of you and 
he’d be so utterly, so abysmally ashamed 
of himself for this other affair, that 
Henley blandishments would be aloes 
and wormwood.”’ 

“That may be,” Corona said, with 
conviction enough, but without much 
enthusiasm 

“And vou will come, won’t vou? 
When? Now, with me?” 

“You do rush things so, dear. I 
must think it over.” 

“Think it over on the wavy back to 


Rome.” 

Corona laughed a little at the 
woman’s impetuosity. 

“Tf I started back to Rome with you, 
I should indeed be committed, shouldn’t 
[?” 

Barbara 
new 


younger 


with a sudden 
clear that she 


her 
was 


studied 
interest. It 
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sensed something unusual in Corona’s 
reticence. 

“But you’ve never before had to think 
things over,” she said. ‘You've always 
known on the moment. That’s why 
I’ve loved you so: you’ve always some- 


how known things surely, without 
thinking about them.” 
After that, Corona was silent for a 


moment, occupied with her own 
thoughts more than with what Barbara 
had said. Then she spoke, if in a tenser 
key than heretofore she had used: 

“Yes, I'll go back to Rome with you,” 
she said. 

CHAPTER II. 

During the course of that breath- 
taking ride into Rome—Barbara was 
determined to arrive in time for dinner 
—Corona managed to gather from the 
girl’s luxuriating sarcasm—a fact now 
and then, much suggestion, many vio- 
lent opinions, all delivered in Barbara’s 
rollicking, emphatic manner—something 
of the woman Eve Henley was. 

“I looked her. up, Corona—had her 
looked up, rather. Hang it, I’ve got to 
confess it. It was father she was after, 
you know. I had Bobby Forrest look 
her up through the British embassy. 
She’s a mess, unless I’m terribly biased. 
Where shall I start? Oh, I know you 
aren't interested, but Iam. So, thanks, 
old dear, for listening. 

“To start with, she’s the daughter of 
an English clergyman. That’s just the 
beginning; she’s traveled high and wide 
then. Private school, England; 
ran away; recovered; convent, France; 
ran away; lost; blank for a terribly 
long time. No one knows—not even 
her relatives, so the story goes. Imag- 
ine the blank, Corona. Then, suddenly, 
cast in a musical comedy in London. 
Minor part, chorus, something—I don’t 
know. Yet I don’t think it could have 
been the chorus. She’s not that kind. 
There’s a subtle something—class, per- 
haps—about her that would keep her 





since 





out of the chorus. You'll understand 
what I mean when you see her. 

“Married Sir Angus Beith on a four- 
day acquaintance, the New Year’s Eve 
after armistice, if that means anything 
to you. He divorced her—tiny allow- 
ance, of course, because it really was 
her fault, and a shilling a year would 
have been a gift to her. The core- 
spondent was some Italian, I believe, or 
some equally fiery foreigner, who turned 
her down cold after the scandal. Then 
she wrote a novel—one of these sizzlers. 
Do I have to express myself any more 
plainly? 

“That seemed to be enough to get 
her to America, and she tried the movies 
out in Hollywood. Oh, terribly genteel 
sort of way, of course, as one-time Lady 
Beith, or whatever. I forgot exactly 
what name she used, but you know the 
style of the thing. And now father, on 
her way home from failure in Holly- 
wood! No chorus girl now; dady, oh, 
very perfect lady. Never permits you 
to know it too obviously, nor, on the 
other hand, ever to forget it. And a 
beauty, too. Oh, she’s got the goods, 


all right, or she never could interest 


father. But she'll charge him too high 
for ’em. You get what I mean, don’t 
you, Corona? Now aren’t you glad 


’ 


you’re coming down to Rome?’ 
Corona laughed in restrained protest. 
“T don’t quite know why I am coming 
at all,” she said, 
Instantly Barbara was regretful. 
“T’ve told you too much in her favor. 
I’ve been too charitable with her. 
You’re pitying her.” 
“No, no, not that. 
do with it. 
affair.” 
“Oh, but isn’t it? You know father. 
And you don’t know her—yet. What’s 
the feminine for fortune? 
That’s Eve Henley, and no mean tacti- 
cian, either.” 
“You've missed my point completely.” 
Barbara couldn’t see it yet, 


That’s nothing to 
It’s all really none of my 


soldier of 
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“T should think that any woman 
would be glad to save any man from 


Eve Henley,” she said with a feigned 
pout of dissatisfaction. And then she 
broke into one of her infectious, bub- 
bling laughs: “And so _ will you, 
Corona, when you see the situation.” 

Barbara's bland confidence, based on 
ignorance of the whole truth! If only 
she knew what lay behind Corona’s 
erowing distaste for having been rushed 
into the affair. Yet Corona suddenly 
realized that she was committed to noth- 
ing \ visit to Rome, a renewal of 
acquaintance with Kent, who would be 
surprised to see her, and with young 
Bobby who would be amazed 
to know she had lived for nearly a year 
official jurisdiction—and what 
more than that? 

Nothing more than that, on the sur- 


face of things. 


Forrest, 


in his 


Nevertheless, she real- 
ized, with some apprehension of what 
it might mean to her, that her eagerness 
o see Walbridge Kent again was great, 
and growing greater as she approached 
him; and felt a 
wy dread of meeting Eve Henley. 
Such women as she guessed Mrs. Hen- 
from 


with it she nameless, 


iey to be, 


her, were not likely to be over-scrupu- 


Barbara’s account of 
lous in their methods; with her sort, it 
was far best to avoid crossing swords. 
But could she avoid it? Why, after all, 


had she come? Was it because, as she 
had first thought, she could not well 
say no to Barbara without qualifying 


that refusal with the explanation she 
could not well give? Or was it in real- 


ity because of an urge within her to 
ward off any prospective danger to 
Kent? 


\nd yet a sense of 
amounting almost to that of renuncia- 
tion, came upon her as, with the quick 
transition of twilight to darkness of the 
late summer evening, they entered the 
Eternal City by the Porta Pia. It was 
Rome, she told herself, with its spiritual 
tradition impregnated in the very air, 


great peace, 
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with its long legend of beauty: and suf- 
fering and martyrdom and exaltation, 
that must always impose peace on those 
who entered its charmed mazes, Si- 
lently they sped past the Quirinal and 
on to the Piazza di Spagna. For her 
father, Barbara had explained in the 
midst of Corona’s reveries, as usual, 
had forsworn hotels, and had taken an 
apartment in a certain storied palazzo 
just behind the Spanish embassy—at an 
outrageous price, of course, considering 
that it was a mere visit of passage, but 
that was Walbridge Kent for you. 
The porter’s lodge; the entrance to 
the apartment itseli—massive oak, mo- 
saics, the light of candles; servants in 
livery of mulberry and the darkest pos- 
sible old gold; Kent himself, awaiting 
dinner in the library, perturbed about 
something as he waited, with that plac- 
idly baffled look on his strong 
which Corona knew so well. 
him, of course, before he saw her, for 
the entrance to the room was shrouded 
whereas he 


face 
She saw 


in darkness, stood under a 
shaded library lamp in the center of the 
great space. His figure, his carriage, 


always virile and imposing, seemed to 
younger than when she had 
last seen him. Was that of Eve Hen- 
ley’s doing? 

“Barbara—at last!” he cried. 
really you? 
me!” 


her even 


“Ts it 
How you have frightened 


“But I haven’t really frightened you,” 
she laughed gayly, running across the 
intervening distance to him. “I’ve only 
made that you have a 
daughter, by being away unexpectedly.” 

“Perhaps that’s true,” he 
greeting her with affection. 

“And I’ve brought some one to din- 
ner, and to stay—with me, while you 
are so busy elsewhere. You'll 


you remember 


smiled, 


nevet 


know her. I wonder if you recall a 
woman who——” Barbara was tan: 
talizing. 


Then Kent caught sight of her. 
“Corona!” 
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Corona offered him the cool clasp of 
her hand, rather reservedly. 

“Barbara found me out, you see. 
Could any one ever refuse her any- 
thing? And so I came.” 

“I am very glad to see you,” 

How formal he was, Corona thought. 
She would match him. 

“Are you here for long? Barbara, 
characteristically, has told me nothing.” 

“Perhaps. I don’t really know,” he 
said, looking furtive. 

She saw that she was not really wel- 
come; rather that he wanted to wel- 
come her, but was, somehow, restrained. 

“T shall be going back into the hills 
to-morrow. I’m not actually in Rome.” 

“Oh, but you must stay, now that 
you are here,” he said, suddenly inter- 
ested. “I think done a 
brilliant day’s work,” he went on, grow- 
ing more and more into his old intimacy. 
“T think I may need you very badly, 
Corona.” 


Jarbara has 


“Yes?” she queried, stifling her pleas- 
ure. 
“Ves, Do you know, Corona, I have 


to the lost 
You remember, don’t you” 
—and now he was all eagerness—“‘his 
‘Birth of Paris,’ described by Anonimo 
as having Budapest 
Gallery and stolen later? Do you re- 
member? Von Kessel mentions it.” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“And I should want your judgment 
on it. It is that which really brought 
me to Rome. A professional collector 
wrote me about it from Paris; he heard 
of it—a rumor through an impover- 
ished son of a noble Italian family. We 
came through Naples. He came on 
from Paris and met me here this week. 
I am so glad you are here. Your judg- 
ment is intuitive, and far sounder than 


a clew—rather a sound clew 


Giorgione, 


been seen in the 


measuring rules and analyses. You 
will stay?” 
His enthusiasm was for the Gior- 


gione, not for her. But that was as it 


should be. 





She laughed a little. 
“Perhaps I am just in time. 


These 
professional collectors, you know! And 
there are so many lost Giorgiones. If 
he had painted twenty-four hours a day 


for a century he couldn’t have done 
half of them.” 

“But the story of this one is so abso- 
lutely convincing, Corona,” he said, 
subtly begging for her approbation of 
his credulity. 

“It intrigues me—the story, at least. 
I shall be glad to hear it.”’ 


“T shall be glad to tell you at length 





about it. The story came to Lutgens 
through iy 

“Who is Lutgens?” Corona asked. 

“Lutgens? The French collector. At 
least, he’s not really French, I suppose, 
but of Dutch forbears, or some such 
nationality. Perhaps you've heard of 
him?” 

“No-o. I don’t recall the name.” 


“Well, as had I 
until we chanced to meet in the Ander- 
son Galleries. But You'll 
meet him soon. He’s coming to dinner, 
You're staying with us, of course. An 


for that, no more 


no matter. 


informal dinner. Only 
and Mrs. Henley.” He 
guilty. 

It was an awkward silence. Would 
Henley? It 


Lutgens and 


looked a little 


he not explain Mrs was 


embarrassing for him. And Barbara, 
of course, said nothing. 

“Is—Mrs. Henlev—a_ collector as 
well?” Corona asked 


“Not a collector. Only vastly inter- 
ested. She can’t afford it.” His de- 
fense of her was quick 

“I should very much like to stay,’ 
Corona said. 


“Corona is staying with me, father. 
I’ve had her bags taken to my rooms. 
I shall sleep on the couch in my sitting 
room,” Barbara said 

“Excellent,’”’ said Kent. 

“And I think now we shall run along 
and dress. Dinner at eight, I suppose, 
as usual, We may be a little late,” 
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Barbara 
Corona’s arm to draw her away. 
can explain, can’t you, father?” 
when they had left the room, she whis- 


warned him as she caught 
“You 
And 


pered to Corona: “I simply had to get 
away. He was so fussed, wasn’t 
he? I felt awfully sorry for him.” 

“T feel awfully cheap, I must con- 
fess.” 
You're doing beautifully. It’s your 
duty—any woman’s duty. Didn’t you 
yourself notice how sheepish he is al- 
ready a 


you 


“é 


“It promises to be a difficult evening, 
I am afraid,” returned Corona. 

“But you'll like Lutgens.”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Very much, I am sure.” Barbara’s 
voice took on a new quality, one hitherto 
to “Only don’t like 
him too much.” 

lo understanding the 
plication was clear. 


strange Corona. 
im- 
Though she saga- 
from dwelling on the 


Corona’s 


ciously refrained 
point, it 
thing of 


watched. 


had registered itself as some- 
enough to be 
indeed, it later unmistak- 


importance 
\s, 
ily appeared. 

Barbara’s offer of 
choosing to dress herself. She 
lingered thoughtfully over the task, find- 


Corona rejected 


her maid, 


ing a real concern for it newly imposed 
on het \With an unbiased, even an 


impersona app! isal, she found herself 
vely when, ten years before, 
had unwisely had an aftair with 
iuido Maravene. How sharply the 
man recurred to her as she made the 
comp - far more so, even, than 
east . ] 1 } } | “nr . are : 
when she had by chance run across him 


beginning of the year of 


n Paris at the 
i fter all the lapse of time. 

n there had been no marked 
appearance, save only 


Since th 
changes in her 
that slight 
turity beneficently 
Her hair 


figure that ma- 
endowed her with. 
was as thick and as black and 
as lustrous as it had ever been; the deep 
blueness of her eyes still undimmed by 
living as she had forced herself to live. 


fullness of 
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There was youth in her carriage, in 
every expression of her face. The lines 
of fatigue she had begun to notice when 
she arrived in Italy had been erased by 
the benignant sun and soft breezes of 
Forli. Had Walbridge Kent noticed 
these changes in her; or, noticing them, 
had they made any difference to him? 
Probably not. To him was un- 
doubtedly a mere being cast in feminine 
mold; as well in masculine mold for all 
he cared.’ He did respect her judgment ; 
but was that worth anything to her? 

She had brought but two evening 
gowns with her, and chose the oddly 
blue one. She would not be accused of 
overdressing. Queer that she had not 
worn it since that night in Paris when 
she met ®Maravene again at Paul 
Meziére’s rather too bohemian supper. 
That man Maravene—how he did recur 
to her! 

She was ready before Barbara, and 


she 


waited over a cigarette. 

“How lovely you are, Corona!” cried 
Barbara with all her exaggerated yet 
cordial “Why 
How have 


enthusiasm have you 


never married: you been 


able to escape it? I’m sure I never saw 


you looking so lovely.” 


as marriage sO difficult to escape a 
Corona laughed, a little scornfully. 

“From your point of view, I dare 
say. 

They went into the library again. Eve 


Henley was there—blond 


and slight, in 
a coral dress—bending cl 


the farther side of the 


se to Kent on 


library table 


ible, 
over something of interest; and on the 
nearer side of the table, back to the 


door, stood a tall, 


man, very slender, 
with unusually sloping shoulders and 
long head carried square above them. 
The man was Guido Maravene; there 
were not two like him on earth. He 


was looking steadfastly, perhaps with a 
bit of disdain, at the piece of illuminated 
parchment which Kent was so keenly 
scrutinizing, and Mrs. Henley with him. 

“T told you she was pretty,” Barbara 
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whispered very softly, as she 
Corona draw back, 

Corona was in the thralldom of 
bafflement. Was it Maravene, or Lut- 
gens? There were no _ introductions. 
Barbara addressed him as _ Lutgens, 
asked him to take Miss Strickland in to 
dinner. Behind the thick, thick lenses 
that were a part of him, Corona saw 
him wince at the sight of her; but so 
great was the man’s control that no one 
noticed a moment’s loss of it. 

“Lutgens, you will find Miss Strick- 
land a kindred spirit,” Kent said, study- 
ing Corona with a visible trace of un- 
easiness. 

“And far more interesting than that 
would suggest, I may prophesy,” Mara- 
vene returned, looking at fer as he 
would look at any pretty woman whom 
he had met for the first time. 

It was clear to Corona that his pre- 
ference was to permit his masquerade 
to stand without explanation. And she 
was in no position now to demand an 
explanation of it. } 
over, was talking with animation. 
Marvelously seductive voice the woman 
possessed. 

“Are you really the Miss Strickland? 
How delightful! You know, since I 
saw what you did with the Meseroles’ 
house at Wheatley Hills, I think I have 
wanted to meet no one more than you, 
Miss Strickland.” 

Corona made some reply “You 
are very good,” was what she thought 
she said, or something equally non- 
committal—and understood Eve Henley 
in a comprehensive glance. Slight but 
perfect figure for a woman of thirty, 
matchless complexion born of her Eng- 
lish out-door life, cornflower 
blue, blond hair inclining almost to a 
peculiar red, coiffed by a true artist— 
perhaps even herself—to frame to its 
greatest effect the delicate, haunting 
piquancy of her face. A glorified crea- 
ture, Barbara had called her; well, cer- 
tainly very much glorified, at any rate. 


felt 


Eve Henley, more- 





eyes of 





“What do you think of this, Corona?” 
Kent was asking, as, holding the parch- 
ment still carefully, he moved round the 
table toward her, “Lutgens says he 
picked it up by chance, framed as a 
wall decoration in a peasant’s cottage 
near Siena. He is inclined to think it 
is one of Filipepi’s illuminations for the 
1481 Dante.” 

In a glance she convinced herself of 
the excellence of the piece, whatever its 
identity. 

“T am sure,” she murmured, “that 
Monsieur Lutgens knows far more 
about it than I.” 

“How clever you are,” said Eve Hen- 
ley, beaming on her, and plainly afford- 
ing to be generous. 

The butler announced dinner. 
and Mrs. Henley led the way. Barbara 
went with them. drew back 
for a second, and Lutgens willingly fol- 
lowed her lead. He wanted an under- 
standing as much as she. 


Kent 


Corona 





“Will you explain to me at once Ps 
Corona began in a whisper. 
“Sometime. Not now,” he = said 


curtly, hating her with his eyes behind 
those inscrutable lenses he had to wear. 
“But I shan’t permit my friends 
“We have both something to hide. 
Let us keep it hidden,” he said with 
plain thre: 
Barbara called from the door, rather 
eagerly : 
“Aren’t you two coming? 
Thus Corona went in to dinner. 


” 





CHAPTER III. 


For a time the dinner was uncom- 
fortable. Barbara was too obviously 
awaiting the opening of something. 
Maravene was not sure of his ground. 
Kent was trying to keep his eyes away 
from Mrs. Henley who, of all of them, 
was very sure of herself. Corona met 
her persiflage with a calm equanimity. 
When the antipasto was removed Kent 
suggested suddenly: 











“Lutgens, will you tell Miss Strick- 
land the story of the Giorgione ?” 

“T doubt if she would care to hear it,” 
Maravene said, looking at her with un- 
spoken query. 

“On the contrary, I should very much 
like to hear it,’’ Corona said, with what- 
and realized that Kent 
had made the suggestion that he might 
be left freer to talk with Mrs. Henley. 

“Has Mr. Kent told you nothing of 
it?’’ Maravene asked, 

“Nothing more than that there is a 
rumor, a story, or whatever.” If only 
she could see clearly through those thick 


lenses! 


ever of irony ; 


make no point of vouching for the 
authenticity of it,” Maravene began. “I 
have passed the story on to Mr. Kent 
exactly as I got it. It seems to have 
intrigued him enough to make the trip 
[ am listening,” said Corona. 
\cross the table, Eve Henley was en 
1g Kent in most intimate conversa- 
Now and again, as he listened, he 
need across at did not 
Barbara, with 
hrewdness beyond her years, was 
finding keen enjoyment in the situation, 
Maravene talked on, in 
balanced periods 


Corona, but 
meet her eyes. 


those 
that 


smooth, 
wel made his 
speech so attractive. 
“] chanced to meet in Paris,” he said, 
1 low-pitched tone to Corona, “a 
rroken-down scion of old Italian nobil- 
the Forli. Do you chance 
ive heard of the family? An old 
family, I believe, with a patent 
going back to Barbarossa.” 


one ot 


1 


ducal 


Forli! The duches’ son! How 
much should she admit? 
“Yes, Monsieur—Lutgens, I have 


heard the name, I believe.” 

“It is an old, old family. I checked 
up on it in the Almanach de Gotha,” 
Lutgens said, in a tone that invited her 
to do the same, if she doubted him. 
“This chap Forli told me, quite simply, 
that one of his ancestors bought it from 
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a Bohemian and, not daring to reveal 
stolen property in the castle, had it hid- 
den in a crypt in the little church on the 
estate—San 
he called it.” 
How 


Paolo Agnesino, I believe 


many times Corona had wor- 
shiped in the quaint little church! 

“And the son—this’ Forfi?” 
queried, 


she 


“He is at present attached in somg 
minor capacity to the embassy in Paris, 
and cannot get away just yet. We ae 
waiting now only for him to come.” 

Corona found Maravene almost in- 
tensely honest about it all, as if he were 
defying her to prove his deception. But 
then, had he not Was 
that ability of his of his 
convincingness ? 


alwavs been? 


not the least 
Corona suddenly found Barbara star- 
ing at them both. 
“T had never heard the story before,” 
she said. 
Forli? 


“When is father going to— 
And is not that the name of 
the place where vou have been living ?” 

“The very same family, I think, Bar- 
bara,”’ Corona said calmly. 

Maravene was amazed now. 

“You 
lievable coincidence ! 

“Merely 
ing. 
even. 


been there ? Unbe- 
Incredible!” 
fortuitous. It means noth- 
They may not be the same family, 
There are so many branches of 
these Italian families.” 
felt 
under Barbara’s questioning eyes 


staying 


Corona a sharp sense of guilt 
And, 
though she knew that this wav out of 
the temporizing, 
nevertheless she knew no other. 


impasse was only 


“Tell me something about Giorgione,” 
3arbara asked Maravene. Whereupon 
almost with relief, Corona 
thought, turned away from her and gave 
his attention exclusively to Barbara. 
His voice changed now, and his man- 


Maravene, 


ner. Instead of being rather defiantly 
on his guard as he had been with 


Corona, he became the fascinating man 
of the world, striving instinctively with 
every means at his command to interest 
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Barbara, to make himself for the mo- 
ment her chief interest in life. Mara- 
vene was an enigma to her, and would 
always be. To her who saw most men 
so clearly, he presented puzzlement. He 
gave one the impression of being so 
Was he 
dishonest and deceptive of studied pur- 
pose, or had he the innate knack of actu- 
ally making of himself whatever he saw 
the need of being for the moment? 
Corona, in the earlier days, had had a 
theory about that, but the theory had 
failed and she had paid for its failure. 
ven now she felt somehow sorry for 
the man. 

Barbara fell an 


sincere, so candid, so genuine. 


victim to his 
fascination, if only temporarily. To the 
brilliancy of his 


Casy 


conversation she 
listened, with all the sophistication of a 
worldly-wise woman, with banter, with 
cynicism, with witty retort and sympa- 
thetic approbation. But underneath this 
froth Corona saw in her an undercur- 
rent of deep interest. She recalled that 
chance speech of Barbara’s before din- 
that 
might not like Lutgens too much 
if Barbara—— 


ner, expressing the hope Corona 


What 


Kent suddenly realized that Corona 
had for a long time been left to her own 
devices, and rather shamefacedly drew 
her into his own conversation with Eve 
Henley. Corona did not enter into it 
with any zest. Deliberately she 
looked Mrs. Henley’s subtle 
and kept herself aloof from any show 
of intimacy with Kent, as if she ac- 
knowledged Mrs. Henley as her supe- 
rior. 


over- 


challenges 


This attitude more and more drew 
Kent’s wondering attention to herself, 
she realized. But that was not the chief 
aim of her tactics. For the present she 
was far more interested in keeping an 
eager ear attuned to what took place 
between Barbara and Maravene. 

She was glad when the dinner was 
over; glad again when the strained, 
rather desultory chatter over coffee and 
liqueurs on the balcony was done. Mrs. 





Henley put an end to that by reminding 
Kent that she was due to appear some- 
time during the evening at the Sam- 
marco palace for one of the conte’s silly 
affairs, to be sure, but one scarcely to 
be avoided, since the embassy had been 
good enough—and so forth. She asked 
Kent to drop her there. Kent had to 
comply, and Corona relished the man’s 
uneasy look at herself as he gave his 
consent. Barbara, in duty bound, went 
along to see Mrs. Henley off, and 
Corona was left alone on the balcony 
for a moment with Maravene. She lost 
no time in taking advantage of the situ- 
ation. 

“Perhaps you'll explain yourself,” she 
began immediately. 
my best friends, you know. 


“These people are 
However 
you came to be involved with them, | 
can’t But 
pays.” was 


guess. 
She 


no pains to conceal it 


the woman always 
very bitter, and took 

In the darkness he moved over closer 
to her, and, in moving, dislodged a 
chair. 

“The deuce!” he ‘That'll 
fetch Miss Kent out to us immediately.” 

“Well, why not?” 

“I wanted 
Corona. 


muttered. 


time with 
You’ve never understood me, 
and never tried to. 
loved 
enough,” 


some you, 
I think I’ve always 
you—until this evening, oddly 

“Perhaps I don’t understand you, but 
I intend to look out for my friends.” 

“Don’t drive me to desperate straits.” 

“Desperate straits meaning——” 

“You have yourself to look out for,” 
he reminded her with no subtle threat 
“Tt would be difficult to make these 
people understand—certain things.” 

“As if that mattered to me, provided 
affairs come to a crisis!” 

“Tt matters more than you know. Be- 
sides, you have no right to judge me 
too harshly. It is a matter of the ut- 
most importance to me that Kent re- 
tains his good opinion of me.” 

“T dare say.” 
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“And my intentions are absolutely 
honorable.” 

“Then why the change of name?” 

“I am Lutgens—my real name,” he 
said defiantly. “Maravene was boyish 
I told you I had broken with 
my parents.” 

“Have you ever told me a thing I 
could believe?” 

“Perhaps not—except that I loved 
you.” 

Again that pity for the man surged 


nonsense, 


over her, almost softened her toward 
him. 
“Then you must go very circum- 


y. I shall watch.” 

“T should like a chance of explaining 
[ daren’t attempt it here. Miss 
Kent will be back any moment. Can 
you not come to see me? I am staying 
-the Brit- 


spectly. 


to you. 


1 


at a little hotel in the 
tanique.” 
“T can’t do that.” 


( ‘orso 


“Then I shall write you about it— 
here. You are here for some time, are 
you not?” 

“Probably unti Forli,” 


he returned with mild sarcasm. 


M ravene 


caught his breath in a way 


she remembered he had always done 
when in the excitement of difficulty. 

“And again that—amazing  coinci- 
dence. Corona, I beg of you to say 
nothing to the duchess about this pic- 
ture. I know nothing about it except 
what her son told me.” 

“And that aga lepends on many 
things. Your requ you can imagine, 
does not tend to endow you with any 
halo of good faith.” 

“But I can explai 

“You have always done that. I am 
sorry, Guido, but—did I not have my 
lesson?” 

“Vou were always too good to me. I 


have tried—I did trv 
Corona heard footsteps through the 
library within. 
“Let 
warned him. 


us say no of it,” she 


more 
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Before he could speak, Barbara ap- 
peared in the soft flare of light from 
the library through the French window 
to the darkened balcony. She stopped 
there for a moment, accustoming her 
eyes to the night. Corona turned to 
look at her at such an advantage. Her 
habitual air of excessive animation had 
been stilled; her restiveness, even in her 
present pose, was quiescent ; her rather 


pale face was flushed. Corona was sure 


that she saw a flash of quick pain in 
the wide-set brown eyes. At what, 
Corona asked herself? And then re- 


membered that, after she went, Guido 
had changed his seat to one nearer to 
herself. 

“Am I intruding?” Barbara asked; 
and that was never her natural voice. 


“As if such a thing were possible, 
Barbara!” 

and 
himself 


Guido stood up proffered his 
chair, taking the one he 
had originally occupied. The three sat 


for 


in a stiffish interchange of guarded, 
awkward commonplaces until Guido 
took his departure 

Then Barbara asked: 


“Have vou known Monsieur Lutgens 


before : 


Corona hesitated a moment, for there 
was more than mere idle curiosity in 
the que stion 

“Ves, dear,”’ she said. 

“For a long time?” 

“Rather long. Not much recently 
however.” 

“What do vou think of him ?” 

“Why do vou ask?” 

This time Barbara hesitated before 
replying. 

“For no particular reas ’ she said; 
and there was a quality in her voice 


that, for the first time in their acquaint- 
ance, shut Corona out from her. ¢ 
an apprehension 


a phvsical 


orona 
knew instinctively so 
violent as to be manifested in 
tremor. 

“Barbara, if there is anything you 
want to tell me——”’ 
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“There isn’t, thanks,” she said, and 
rose abruptly. “I am suddenly very 
tired from my drive. I think I shall go 
to bed early. You don’t mind, do you?” 
All in that unusual tone that so com- 
pletely walled Corona out. And Bar- 
bara went through into the library with- 
out more words. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Corona sat long on the balcony after 
Barbara left, her ears hearing the night 
sounds of the city, her eyes seeing the 
dark purple and red gold where the 
night met the city; though, in reality, 
she was far removed from it. She felt 
as if she had been lifted far above the 
world, and there endowed with an ex- 
ceeding clarity of vision that enabled her 
to see and analyze, not her own part 
alone, but that of the others, in this 
confusion of purposes into the midst of 
which she had been suddenly plunged. 


Barbara was in love with Guido 
Maravene. What would Barbara in 
love be like? Was Guido Maravene 
worthy the girl? Who could answer 


that question, for what might the right 
woman not do for Maravene? The 
Henley woman, too—no doubt there; 
Kent needed only to be made to see. 
She herself could give him the clarity 
he needed. But what of herself? What 
of the cost to herself? What should 
she do about Guido Maravene and Bar- 
bara? Permit it to continue? How to 
stop it? Yet all those questions were 
answered for her as with some univer- 
sality of vision as she sat alone, in the 
night. She loved Kent as always she 
had, and always must; and loving him 
enabled her to see clearly both for him 
and _ for the 
defection of his wife, was dearer to him 
than himself. And that which stood 
out clearest of all was that she must 
watch herself, and not reckon costs. 
Kent returned toward midnight, and 
Corona was still on the balcony. He 


Barbara, who, since 
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came straight out through the library, 
in light coat and hat as he must have 
left his car, obviously intending to sit 
for a time on the balcony with his own 
thoughts, and with greater obviousness 
not expecting to find any one there. 

“Corona, you here?” 

“700,” 

“But—Barbara ?” 

“Asleep—I hope.” Why, she asked 
herself, did she add those last words? 
“T stayed here. It is so lovely.” 

“May I sit? Do you mind? 
intruding ?”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“Let me get you a cloak. It is chilly.” 

“You'll disturb Barbara. I shan’t 
need one. I shall be going in soon.” 

“Take mine. Let me throw this about 
you. Don’t go in yet.” 

3efore she could stop him, he had 
withdrawn his own coat and thrown it, 
still freshly redolent of tobacco and— 
yes, however faintly—of subtle, fem- 
inine perfume, about her shoulders. 

“Is it too rough, too harsh, Corona? 
I could get you a 

“No. I like it, I think.” 

“Yes; must have been chilly. 
These summer nights in Rome are—are 
deceptive.” 

He sat down, in the chair Maravene 
had occupied, and lighted a cigarette. 

“Corona, I am very glad you are 
here,” he said rather explosively. “You 
make things somehow different.” 

“Barbara insisted on my coming.” 

“Yes: she would be lonely. What do 
you think of Mrs, Henley?” 


Am I 





you 


“TI scarcely know her. Very pretty, 
vivacious—what do you 


say?” 


want me to 

“I—I feel that an explanation is due 
you. I can’t think why I feel it, but I 
do. You'll no doubt be wondering 
about—many things.” 

“T rarely wonder about things.” 

“No, vou don’t; that’s true. Yet I 
want to explain; I have to explain to 
you.” 
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“As you like.” 
“TI don’t like to have. you think things 





about Mrs. Henley. I am getting a 
divorce * 
“A divorce?” Corona’s query was 


sharp, unconscious, 

“Yes! .Do you think it so terrible?” 
He was most eager for her good 
opinion. 

“No, but—Barbara didn’t tell me.” 

“T haven’t yet told her. I didn’t want 
her to know until it was a fait accompli. 
She—tnight not like it, and, if she didn’t 
—well, I should feel very hurt. Bar- 
bara, to me, is Well, you know, 
Corona, what Barbara is to me.” 

“Yes, I know. She is more to you 
than even you realize.” 





“T think that myself, sometimes. Yet 
she does not fill all my needs. Lately 
I've realized that. And so—my wife 


came over from London to meet me in 
Paris, and we discussed it, and she ac- 
cepted my offer of a settlement. The 
machinery is in motion; I believe it 
takes about three weeks longer.” 

It fell finally to Corona to break the 


silence that was becoming irksome to 
both of them. 
“Does Mrs. Henley know?”  In- 


stantly she regretted the question. 

“Yes, of course she knows, or she 
would not be seen with me so intimately. 
Do you approve, Corona?” 

A long time Corona thought. 

“Can you understand yourself clear- 
ly? Are you divorcing your wife in 
order to divorce her, or to marry 
again?” 

Kent, with all his mental 
couldn’t see what she meant. 

“It comes to'the same thing, 
it? 


power, 
doesn’t 


For an instant Corona made no reply. 
She was suddenly seething with intoler- 
ance of the situation, 

“Oh, you are blind!” she cried 

That disconcerted him. 

“Blind?” He looked at her with in- 
quiry. 
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She drew his coat closer about her- 
self. 

“Yes, blind.” 

“I wonder if I am. I wonder if I’m 
not. You've always made me think so 
clearly.” Strange statement come 
from a man of his type! 

“Think now, then,” she cried, her in- 
tolerance enduring. 

And his reply was not what might 
have been expected. 

“T try to think. When I am away 
from her I can think clearly—or al- 
most; clearly enough to—to wonder. 
Sut when I am with her I can’t think. 
She gets into my blood, like a—a virus, 
No, no, anything but that! She is any- 
thing but that. And yet she is, you 
know yourself, the of woman 
who She is in my blood.” 

Corona shivered slightly, and rose. 

“Tt is chilly. I think I shall go in.” 

He too arose, and seemed to bar the 
window against her egress. 

“Can’t you stay, and help me settle 
this matter?” he pleaded with her. 
“You've started me to thinking clearly, 
and, if you go, my mental vision will be 
clouded again. Corona, please stay, and 
talk to me; or let me sit with you and 
think.” 

“And, if I sit with you and talk, and 
let you think with me, and to-morrow 
you go to her—— Oh, no! Of what 
use would it be?” 

“I’m suddenly afraid without you, 
Corona. You keep my mind as it should 
be. And when you go, I am sure 
He was like a boy, confessing, pleading, 


to 





sort 








She stood tense for a moment, pity: 
ing him. Her intolerance left her, and 
in its place came resolution. She put 
her hand his arm, and in a voice 
that should have told him much, she 
said: 

“Walbridge, when you go to Forli, 
take Barbara only. Barbara and me, 
I know the old duchessa. You will like 
her, the duchessa. She can help you 
more than I can help. Promise? You 


on 
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and I and Barbara 
us?” 

“You seem suddenly to be begging 
me,” he said, in perplexity at her change 
of mood, 

“Perhaps I am. Does it matter?” 

On the moment he was a different 
man—self-assertive, masterful, almost. 

“Yes, it does matter, all at once. I 
don’t know why. All at once it’s tre- 
mendously important to me. Stay with 
me! I do want to talk this over with 
you.” 

Her eyes closed against his, and she 
shook off the hand which he, in turn, 
had laid upon her arm. 

“No, I am going in. 





just the three of 


Good night.” 

“And you leave me here alone, now, 
on the balcony, to stay and think?” 

“You are coming to Forli with me. 
Good night.” 

Unfair advantage or not, it was hers, 
now, she thought as she left him there. 
She exulted that she had dared take it 
as it was offered to her. Why should 
she not take it? All her life, it seemed 
to her, had been directed to this end, 
to this very What did it not 
mean to her that Kent should take the 
course she had offered him: Barbara 
safe away from Maravene, to check at 
its root the infatuation she was begin- 
ning to feel for the man; Kent with 
herself at Forli, in the peace and seclu- 
sion they both loved, in the golden days 
and silver nights that came to no place 
on earth as to her laurel-shaded terrace 
set high above olive orchards and vine- 
yards. 

But even as she dreamed of this in 
exalted reverie, the affair of the lost 
Giorgione came to her mind. How to 
keep Maravene away, after all? Mara- 
vene would come to them there, if only 
for the painting. A bridge not yet to 
be crossed, and a very short bridge, at 
that. Given Barbara and Kent present 
at Forli as her guests, without either 
Eve Henley or Maravene, and she could 
pretty well manage the rest. 


crisis, 
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But such facility of success was not 
to be hers, 

Rather early the next morning a mes- 
senger brought her a letter from Mara- 
vene; it was relayed to her, since she 
was not yet dressed, through the serv- 
ants and Barbara, who handed it to her, 
It was in a plain envelope, but the hand- 
writing was unmistakably Guido’s, 
Corona read it hastily: 


It really is most important to both of us 
that I see you for a short talk before you 
tell the Kents anything about me. I must 
explain in person. It means everything to 
me, and I imagine how much it means to 
you. 

I can’t, of course, ask you to come to the 
hotel here; but I should be very grateful if 
you would meet me at any time or place of 
your own choosing, preferably this morn- 
ing. Can you not lunch with me at some 
place not likely to be frequented by any of 
your friends—say Tomaselli’s in the Via San 
Gregorio? 

I await your answer with impatience. 

Guo 


Not until she had finished the brief 
did realize that Barbara 
stood by, almost staring at her. 
she made a move toward 
concealing the letter, for she saw writ- 
ten in the girl’s eyes the plain intelli- 
gence that she had recognized the hand- 
writing, and regarded with smoldering 
hostility the fact that Corona had re- 
ceived the letter. 

The older woman caught her breath 
again with that intuitive fear of what 
the signs pointed to between 
and Maravene. 

“Oh, are you 
swer ?” she asked. 


note Corona 
still 


Instinctively 


Jarbara 


waiting for the an- 
“Ts there to be an answer?” Barbara 
asked as a stranger would have asked. 
“I’m not yet sure. Let think. 
Yes, I shall write a line. Is the mes- 
senger still waiting?” 


me 


’ 


“T believe so,’ 
At the desk in the sitting 
Corona wrote a brief reply: 


room, 


It is not at all important to either of us 
that I see you again. I prefer not to. To 
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set your mind at ease, | may tell you that 
you are still Lutgens, and honorable, for 
all that I have told the Kents to the contrary. 
Let there be no. mistake about this, how- 
ever: you are to leave Barbara Kent strictly 
and severely alone. In this respect, it is war 
between you and me—war to the finish. 


CoroNaA STRICKLAND. 


Corona hesitated a moment before 
she signed and sealed it. She was right 
about it. She had no mind to entangle 
her name with Maravene’s by a public 
with him. Let him 


understand once for all what to expect. 


appearance alone 


She delivered the note to Barbara, 
who took it away without a word. Bar- 
bara’s strangeness toward her, her 


aloofness, Corona suddenly found in- 
tolerable, and resolved to eradicate it. 


“Come back to me, Barbara, when 
you have delivered the note.” she re- 
quested. “TI want to talk with you 
about your father. How is he this 


morning ?” 
“He is riding with Mrs 


, 
Henley.” 
Corona wasted no time in being sur- 


prised about that; was no more than 


she had expected 


“T have something important to talk 
with you about, Barbara,” she said. “It 
must be done now, very soon. You 
brought me down here, you know. I 
am relying now on your help.” 

“Thanks, very much, Corona.” Still 
she stood there silent for a moment, and 


“Oh, I am hate- 
You don’t understand, you 
can’t understand how I feel. Why don’t 
vou tell me about Monsieur Lutgens? I 
heard more than 


then broke out with: 
ful, I know. 


you know, last night 


I must know. It’s all so queer. What 
is there between vou and him? You 
have known him before. It’s not like 


you to conceal things. There must be 
something—I think he loves you, or has, 
or might.” 

Corona thought quickly 
with no more than: 

“We have known one another since 
we studied art together in Paris. I met 
him again about a year ago. As to his 
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loving me, I can assure you that it would 
make no difference to me. Run along 
now and deliver the note, and come back 
to me.” 

Thus, before Kent came back from 
his ride with Mrs. Henley, Corona had 
succeeded tactfully in two important 
missions: by calling on Barbara to use 
her influence to take Kent to Forli, she 
had succeeded in getting Barbara away 
from Rome, and that meant away from 
Maravene for the present. 


Giorgione 


CHAPTER V. 


Eve Henley’s morning ride with Kent 
was not as satisfactory as it might have 
been, nor as she expected it would be. 

Her social senses had been so sharp- 
ened by experience in the past, and by 
necessity in the present, that she had no 
difficulty in recognizing Corona as her 
enemy, however little she knew about 
At dinner with Kent the 
had felt un- 
restraint, had felt some unusual 
bond of sympathy between him and 
Miss Strickland, without in the least 
surmising what it amounted to. She 
had imputed his restraint on that occa- 
sion to Corona’s presence alone, quite 
as if Corona had been any other woman, 
But that restraint of his endured, oddly 
enough, to a noticable degree through 
the morning ride. Kent’s guard was 
still up against herself, even though 
Miss Strickland was not there. To Eve 
Henley, that fact was food for imme- 
diate thought and summary action. 

What was there in the past between 
Corona and Kent, she asked herself? 
How to find that out? She knew no one 
in Rome who knew Corona. Kent she 


the woman. 
sort 


night before, 


she Kent’s 


usual 


could not ask. Barbara she knew in- 
stinctively was her enemy. Where 
should she find out what she had to 
know? 

Lutgens, the collector! 

Lutgens, she assumed, knew more 


about Kent than she herself did. More- 
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over, like Barbara, her keen woman’s 
senses had told her of something un- 
usual between the two as a result of 
their meeting in Kent’s library while 
they awaited dinner. Lutgens might 
know something—more at least than 
she did—and respond to tactful ques- 
tioning, She did not know him, to be 
sure, save that brief meeting with him 
at dinner; but it was simple enough to 
find a pretext for going to a collector, 
and she got his address from Kent be- 
fore she left him. 

Maravene, or Lutgens, was still sting- 
ing under the rebuff which Corona’s 
letter had given him, when Mrs. Henley 
was announced to him. Surprised and 
curious, Maravene went down to the 
stuffy private sitting room of the sec- 
ond-rate hotel, and waited for him. 

Maravene, havirg seen her only in 
her dinner gown, and having then paid 
not too much attention to her, scarcely 
recognized her in her smart, dark tailor 
suit. She saw his hesitation, and intro- 
duced herself. 

“As if I could have forgotten you!” 
Maravene returned, studying her, with 
all his keen perception of womankind, 
through the almost imperceptible barri- 
cade of his thick lenses. 

“T came to you’’—she broached her 
errand, a little hesitantly, perhaps even 
a little shyly—“because I thought you 
might suggest You see, I want to 
make a little present to a very dear 
friend of mine—Mr. Kent, 
please don’t tell him. I thought you 
might have something, some curio, some 
work of art. I can’t afford anything so 
very expensive.” 

Maravene wondered. He knew some- 
thing about her-—just a little of her his- 
tory, a little from his perception of the 
affair with Kent His wide experience 
of women supplied any essential defi- 
ciency of that knowledge—at least, little 
by little it did, as he listened to her“ 

“IT have no doubt but that I could 
manage something,” he said. 





so—so 


“But it must be authentic. I am no 
good judge.” 

“I could assure you of its authentic- 
ity.” 

“I believe that. Miss Strickland 
seems to have—how to put it ?>—respect 
for you.” 

“Miss Strickland?” he queried, in 
genuine surprise that Corona’s name 
should be brought into the affair. 

“Yes. I gathered from last night that 
she knows you rather well. Am I not 
right?” She looked rather too directly 
for the answer. 

Why, Maravene wondered, was she 
asking particularly about Corona? So 
swiftly had she led the way to the sub- 
ject that he was inclined to believe that 
it was the reason for her coming. And 
again why? Simple. A discovery in- 
valuable, that Eve Henley was afraid 
of Corona. 

“T have known Miss Strickland,” said 
he matter-of-factly, “since we studied 
art in Paris some ten years ago.” 

“Oh? Really? And intimately ?’ 

“Quite.” 

“Tell me more about it. I am im- 
mensely I 
work.” 

Maravene laughed in remonstrance. 

“Would you expect me to tell what 
is really her affair?” 

“Was it so serious as that?” she 
laughed in turn, with an air of not tak- 
ing it with any grave consideration. 

Maravene studied her for a moment. 

“Mrs. Henley,” said he at length, “let 
us not fence any more.” 

“Fence?” 

“Yes, fence. You and I are both in 
fear of Miss Strickland. You for your 
own reasons, I for mine.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“You for your reasons, I for mine,” 
Maravene repeated, as if he had not 
heard her. “T shall tell you my reasons. 
You know about the Giorgione ?” 

“oe. 


“Miss 


’ 


interested in her, and her 


Strickland, I may tell you 
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much influences Kent that 
he will rely pretty closely on her judg- 
Equally frankly, I 


frankly, so 


ment in the matter. 


will tell you that I do not know whether 
it is a genuine Giorgione or not. I have 
never seen it But I must sell it to 
Kent.” 

“Would she know?” 


“No more than I, in reality. But she 
can—I am frank with you—completely 
me with a 
moreover, 
a Giorgione, 
Kent will believe her—so long as she 
has this influence over him.” 
“Why do you tell me all this?” 


Kent's confidence in 
and, 
if she says that it is not 


destroy 


word, if she wants to; 





“Because your success and mine lie 
in the selfsame path.’ 

“And what is that?” 

lo destrov Kent's faith in her—kill 
utterly 

“That's not sé s\ 

“Easier tl u th according to 
a plan I have ut I shall need your 
help 

“My help Wl \ re vou sug 
gest ~ ? 

“Your help, but in a way that cannot 
harm you with Kk I « ssure you 
of that. May oO! mu?” 

‘I must know first what it entails.” 

“That depends on the codperation of 
the young Duke of Forli, who is manag- 
ing the Forli end of the affair.” 

“Well? What about him?” 

“T have just wired hin hurry on 
from Paris at the earliest opportunity. 
I must consult with him bef I could 

nsider mvysel liberty to confide 
evel 1 He shou ve here to- 
morrow after? -You may believe 
that I wish to push the as much 
as I ca Mav I re m you?” 

“That depend indidlvy, on what it 
s you want me to do.” 

“T shall tell vou that as soon as I have 
talked with young Forli. Mav come 
then and see you?” 

“Ves. It can do me no harm to listen, 


at any rate.” 
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“Thanks! About the little trinket, 


” 


the curio, the gift to your friend 
She saw that he was laughing at her, 
and saved herself: 





“I must give you credit for being 
cleverer than I, and I have never before 
flattered a man to that extent.’ 

“I appreciate it in 
Maravene said 


full measure,” 
as he bowed her out. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was no difficult matter to get Kent 
to go to Forli. Corona guessed that 
correctly in advance. The mere fact 
that her year’s residence at the castle 
would give her access to the reputed 
Giorgione for careful study, away from 
the influence of Maravene, was in itself 


a compelling argument with him. 
Corona, however, took no part in the 


persuasion. She left all that to Bar- 
bara, in order that the girl might believe 
herself to be the essential moving spirit 
of the visit, and for that reason the 
more willingly go herself. 

So well did Barbara present the case, 
that by four o’clock that afternoon the 
three of them in a hired car had left 
the Porta Pia behind, and were speed- 
ing across the Campagna to that far line 
of blue haze that marked the Abruzzi. 
Corona had wired the duchess, with 
the result that dinner was awaiting them 
when, at twilight, they had made the 
last turn of the white, sinuous road lead- 
ing up from the plains, and were safe 
from the world in 
nable courtyard. 

The matter of Giorgione 
Corona had and had 
put the case in this manner to Kent on 
the way up: 

“T should hate much—and 
will you, Walbridge, when you know 
her—to hurt the duchess in any slight- 
est degree. It appears that one 
knows about this picture save the young 
duke, and I may as well tell you that his 
reputation is none too good. He has 


the castle’s impreg- 


the 
considered 


repute 


1 


we 


ver\ 


so 


no 
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many, many times done cruel injury to 
his mother, and I should not like to have 
it happen again. If, by any chance, she 
got the notion that he was trying to dupe 
you, who are her friends since you are 
mine—if she should get that notion, and 
if there were any foundation to it, I am 
sure that it would be pretty well a 
mortal blow to his mother.” 

“T can imagine that,”’ said Kent, 
“from what you have told me of the 
duchess.” 

“And for that reason, I would sug- 
gest that we tell her nothing of the real 
purpose of our visit to Forli. I suggest 
that you be considered only as guests of 
mine. To-morrow, you and I can go 


down to the little church—I know the 


padre curato there—and make quiet 
search. I am sure that Padre Giacomo 
will permit me anything, and maintain 
the strictest confidence for the 
duchess’ sake. If we find the crypt 
and the picture, we can settle the matter 
for ourselves and be ready for—for 
Monsieur Lutgens and young Forli 
when they arrive. The duchess need 


never know about it unless we find that 
the painting appears to be genuine.’ 
Kent found no objection, and so the 
matter stood. The four of them passed 
a delightful evening, and 
gether on the terrace until the mountain 


walked to- 
chill drove the duchess withi 


Very early next morning, Corona and 
Kent set off on foot down the half mile 
“+1 


of shining road to the village, and the 
church of San Paolo Agnesino. The 


little church had just been emptied of 


its early worshipers. The sacristan, 
bent and gnarled and somehow malev- 
olent looking in his stubby beard and 


shut the 
great doors, and recognized Corona with 
a deep obeisance, at the same time open- 
ing the door again for her. 

“We came to see the padre curato,” 
Corona told him, as she passed into the 
dim stillness of the nave. 


shabby cassock, was swinging 


Kent stopped at the door with bared 
head, and watched her as she followed 
the sacristan, but at a slower step. The 
old man beckoned for her to stop where 
she was, while he went on into the apse 
to announce the callers to the curat 
The spot where she stopped chanced to 
be exactly where the light filtered softly 
through a marvelously colored window, 
to give her an aura of 
Seeing that Kent did not 
her him, 
toward him a few steps. 
way to the door. 

“Santa Madonna,” Kent whispered, 
as if to himself as they met. 

Corona did not hear him, and asked 
him what he had said. 

Kent spoke in an unusual tone. 


as if radiance. 
at once obev 
came back 


They met half- 


summons to she 


“T suddenly realize, Corona, that I 
have never known you before—perhaps 
never seen you before as you really 
are.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean,” 
she returned, and with sincerity 

He was looking over her shoulder 
past her, 

“Never mind, now. They are comit 
to us—the curate, is it not?” 


Corona turned to see the 
como approaching them from his offic 
behind 


he altar, a man rather tall and 


t 
from heneath whose three-cor- 


pare 
nered black cap a fringe of white hair 
framed a gentle and studious face. HH 
smiled at Corona, as he came 1 
1 : —_— 1 

enough to recognize her. a smile 
] culiar reverenct it emed. and re 
moved tis cap with a skuple court 

° ede 
or unusual charm 

“T have brought vou friend from 


America, Signor Curato.” Cor 
troduced Kent. “You will find that h 
is interested in the selfsame things 
interest you.” 

The curate gave Kent a delicate, blu 
lined hand, and read Kent’s face 
beneficent scrutiny 

“T am very grateful to her excellency 
for bringing you to me,” he said. 


with 
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Kent made fitting reply. 

Corona permitted no further delusion 
concerning the concrete object of their 
call. 

“We have heard, Signor Curato, that 
there is in one of the crypts of the 
church, a painting, an oil painting, rep- 
resenting the birth of Paris.” 

“Ah!” breathed the curate with some 
surprise; “the Giorgione ?” 

“It is here, then?” exclaimed Kent. 

The curate shook his head in gentle 
denial, 

“No, no, excellency. I merely identi- 
fied the subject with the artist. Every 
Italian knows of the lost Giorgione, I 
think.” 

“But would you 
here ?”’ Corona asked. 

“Emphatically, yes. There is nothing 
in the crypts that I do not know. If 
there were an oil painting there, I would 
have taken it out long ago, so that the 
dampness would not rot the canvas, and 
would have sent it to the castle. Your 


know if it were 


excellencies have been misinformed. It 
must be one of those thousand rumors 
concerning Giorgione, no one of which 


has ever been substantiated.” 

‘And you have heard none connected 
with the family of Forli?’’ Corona asked 
the curate. 

“None; not ever, signorina.” 

looked at 
curate in 


and Corona one an- 
the watched 
their exchange of glances, thoroughly 
comprehending them. He waited for 
them to speak, and Kent broke the si- 


lana 
rCTice 


Kent 


; e ° 
) Cl 


silence 


“Are you sure that you know the 
crypts, all the secret places ?” 

“As I know my hand, I will gladly 
guide your through the 
church and show everything there is.” 

Kent put the silent question to Corona 
who, now thoroughly convinced of at 
least an attempt at fraud, whether by 
Maravene or by young Forli, chose to 
dismiss the affair once for all. 

“I think it is not necessary, thanks, 


excellency 
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Signor Curato. That is, Walbridge, un- 
less you have some special curiosity. 
The padre curato would really know 
if there were a painting in the church.” 

“It would be a pleasure to show Sig- 
nor Kent the curate began. 

“Sometime, perhaps, before I leave 
Forli. This morning, I think not. We 
have already taken enough of your time. 
Shall we not go?” 

After they were well away from the 
church, crossing the piazza to the cen- 
sorious confusion of a bevy of fat, lazy 
sparrows ‘which basked in the brilliant 
white sun, Kent spoke: 

“Whatever do you think of it all, 
Corona?” 

“T am very glad we have told the 
duchess nothing about it,’”’ was her sole 
reply. 

“But I can’t yet believe that the curate 
knows. I must write Monsieur Lutgens 
at once concerning it.” 
could not well remonstrate. 
They walked slowly back up the white, 
hard road to the castle, in a 
which they broke but rarely. The post- 
man them and, recognizing 
Corona, gave her some letters for the 
duchess, was about to 
liver, and two others concerning which 
he asked: 

“Are these people now at the castle?” 

One of the letters for Kent— 
probably from Eve Henley, if one could 
judge by the apparent femininity of the 
handwriting. 
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Corona 
“1 

silence 

overtook 


which he de- 


was 


The other was for Bar- 
bara, unmistakably again in Maravene’s 
handwriting. 

She gave Kent his letter, and saw a 
faint flush over his face he 
pushed it hastily into his coat pocket. 
She retained Barbara’s letter herself; 
and Kent, of course, made no inquiry 
concerning it. 


pass as 


It was to be expected 
that Kent would have given his address 
to Mrs. Henley, but that Barbara should 
have taken the trouble to give hers to 
Maravene, since they were to be away 
so short a time, was not reassuring. 
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And when she gave the letter to Bar- 
bara, although she tried to act as if she 
considered it a commonplace affair, 
nevertheless she was aware that Barbara 
directly challenged her opinion, in a 
glance almost defied her to comment 
upon the letter, 
too sagacious. 


Corona, of course, was 
Barbara’s high spirit 
would rebel against any comment; more 
than likely would even prevent her from 
believing anything that Corona might 
tell her about Maravene. 

For the rest of the day, the girl stayed 
mostly to herself. The duchess, from 
the beginning of Corona’s tenancy, had 
set up a rule that she was not to seek 
her guest save when she called for her. 
Hence Corona was left alone with Kent 
for the afternoon; and again, after the 
four of them had gathered for late din- 
ner, she found herself with him for the 
evening. By tacit consent they went out 
again upon the terrace, and walked back 
and forth among the laurels, aimlessly, 
saying nothing but commonplaces, every 
word of which seemed, in that mellow 
night far removed from all contact with 
the world, to be of transcendant impor- 
tance. 

“You did better than you know to 
bring me here,” Kent said after half an 
hour of such slow walking. 

“The curate may not know all there is 
to be known about the Giorgione.” 

“It isn’t that I am thinking of. I am 
thinking of my life, trying to discover 
a moment in the past years that you 
have not been an essential part of it 
without my having realized it.” 

“If I have been of any use to you— 
but why think of it? It is going on 
presently aS it has been going on for 
these past years. My vacation will soon 
be over, and then I am coming back 
to——” 

“Not as it has been these past years, 
Corona. It has all been suddenly 
changed for me. That night on my 
balcony in Rome, this morning seeing 
you in the little ~-hurch down there x 
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“The influence of surroundings, of 
traditions 

“Oh, never that; or never that alone. 
It may be that influence has made me 
see clearly. But I do see clearly now. 
I’ve loved you for years, but the barrier 
you've put up——” 

“The barrier I’ve put up? 

“No longer exists, 





Oh!” 
Rome, and these 
solitary heights, has removed the bar- 
rier.” 

Corona moved a little away from him, 
lest he feel the ecstasy that pervaded 
her being; so overpowering it seemed to 
her, that he must feel it, and know it. 
It was not for this she had brought him 
to Forli; it was only to make him think 
clearly. She wanted to talk, to divert 
his mind, to say anything, but she dared 
not trust her She felt tears 
gathering in her eyes, and with a quick 
gesture dashed them away. 

Kent felt her withdrawal, and cov- 
ered the ground she had put between 
them. He caught her hand, moist with 
the tear she had dashed from her eyes. 


voice. 


His voice was changed now, tense and 
lew, but dominant to a deg 
never heard in him. 


ree she had 

“Corona, I know all things now. This 
must last forever—this—you and I. It 
was for this I was born, and have lived. 


you know it; you, who know all things, 
know it as well as I. Come to me. 
Why, why draw back from me, when 
you know? Come!” 


to him, lest 
her control, lest her very life be given 
to him in that instant that she gave him 
her love. He 


She dared not surrender 


hand, and 
It frightened her 
a little, the touch of his lips, frightened 


caught her 
pressed it to his lips. 


her of herself, for now she knew more 
than ever the tremendous force of the 
passion she had for him. Reluctantly, 
yet by will, she withdrew her hand from 
his; and, even as she withdrew it, he 
caught her in his arms. 

“Corona, my beloved.” 


She struggled against his embrace, 
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through fear always; not fear of him 
put for herself, lest giving him her so 


great love, her very life must at the 
same moment be given to him. She 


broke from his arms, and stood gazing 
at him for a moment through the almost 
impenetrable darkness. 

Then suddenly she sprang toward him 
again, her arms outstretched to him, her 
face transfigured with the force of her 
passion, She seemed to draw herself to 
his height, and her arms closed about 
his neck. 

“You—you say you love me?” 
whispered. 

“All my life, I think.” 

“Pitiable man, you don’t know what 
love is. It is this—and this—and this— 
through life forever, and through eter- 
nity.” 


she 


CHAPTER VII, 

Corona slept unusually late the next 
morning, and awoke to two surprises. 
The first was borne in upon her through 
her open window that gave on the ter- 
race—unmistakably the voice of Mara- 
vene, floating in to her on the gentle 
breeze from the He was talking 
with Kent. The distance was too great 
for her to distinguish what they said. 
Through the window she discovered 
that the two of them were alone, walk- 
ing up and down in the winding path 


“1 


between the ilex trees. 


sea. 


Eager to solve 
the inexplicable mystery of Maravene’s 
abrupt appearance here, she dressed 
hastily and started out to the terrace 
She called at Barbara’s rooms for her. 
A maid met her at the door, and in- 
formed her that the signorina had left 
for Rome very early in the morning, 
and that her father would explain. 

The memory of the night before was 
1 too plainly in Kent’s eyes as he 
greeted her. Maravene was debonair 
and self-confident, almost jaunty in his 
urbanity toward her—the boyish Mara- 
vene she had known, whose tailor and 
barber permitted no sign of years to 


al 
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show upon him. Kent’s reserve was a 
cloak of pleasing contrast, concealing a 


character no less young in essence. She 
owned herself amazed at Maravene’s 


audacity in coming here, after the warn- 
ing she had sent him, and her eyes 
plainly told him so. 

“You scarcely expected us so soon, 
did you, Miss Strickland?” Maravene 
said with his disarming, attractive smile. 

“No, I must admit.” 

Kent explained: 

“It appears that the picture is in the 
little church, after all, Corona, The 
young duke of Forli arrived in Rome 
last night, and Monsieur Lutgens 
brought him up this morning. They 
started shortly after midnight.” 

“Forli is here, too?” Corona asked in 
perplexity. 

“Yes; he has gone down to the church 
to get the picture.” 

“T was just telling Lutgens how we 
asked the curate Kent started to 
Say 





But Forli,”’ Maravene broke in, 
“says that the curate knows nothing 
about it. At any rate, we shall see 
presently. He said he would be back 
before noon, with the picture.” 

Corona could not help speaking di- 
rectly to Kent: 

“Why did you not go down with 
him?” 

“He’d already gone when I awoke,” 
Kent explained. 

“No reason to wait,” said Maravene. 
“We arrived just after dawn, and had 
breakfasted before any one was up. 
Forli suddenly decided that he might as 
well get the picture here for Mr. Kent 
to examine at his leisure, and make up 
later on for loss of sleep.” 

“T am very eager to see it,” she said. 

“You will see it soon, I think,” Mara- 
vene returned. “I understand from Mr. 
Kent that he is going to call you into 
consultation on it.” 

Corona spoke to Kent next: 

“I understand that Barbara has sud- 
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denly left for Rome, It seems rather 
unusual.” She glanced at Maravene, 
and saw a stolid face. 

Kent seemed a little uneasy. 

“Yes,” said he. “Mrs. Henley asked 
us both back to Rome for some sort of 
reception in her honor given by one of 
the British colony. I—didn’t want to 
go, Corona. But Barbara wished very 
much to go, and so I gave her my con- 
sent. It appears that Mrs. Henley espe- 
cially urged her after my refusal, and, 
of course, I had no real objection to 
offer.” Kent’s eyes twinkled here. 
“Mrs. Henley, I am led to believe,” he 
continued, “has some sort of match or 
other in view for Barbara, and of course 
Barbara couldn’t miss that.”’ 

“Oh, your daughter is not here at the 
castle, then?” Maravene asked in solici- 
tude. 

Corona would have been far more ap- 
prehensive about Barbara’s return to 
Rome, if Maravene had not appeared 
at the castle almost simultaneously with 
the girl’s departure. She could scarcely 
believe that Barbara could have been so 
eager to return to Mrs. Henley, whom 
she despised; much less for any such 
motive as Kent had assigned. But, 
credible or not, the facts were as they 
were, and surely Barbara could come to 
no great harm with Mrs. Henley as long 
as Maravene was here at Forli. There- 
fore Corona dismissed the matter from 
her mind. 

But not for long. Less than an hour 
later 





it was thrust back upon her with 
appalling import. She had left the men 
and returned to the house, when pres- 
ently there was delivered a note to her 
that Maravene wished at once to see her 
in private. ‘He suggested the road down 
to the village as a meeting place, as soon 
as she could manage it. There was 
something sinister, something oddly per- 
emptory about his message which, com- 
bined with the immeasurable audacity 
of his coming here, gave Corona a warn- 
ing that she should comply with thi 
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request. Hence she returned word to 
him making an immediate appointment, 
and herself set off by a short path down 
the slope of the terrace to meet the 
winding high road. 

She had not long to wait for Mara- 
vene, nor did he waste time in introduc- 
ing his mission, 

“TI must give you unbounded credit 
for the way you cloaked your surprise 
at seeing me here this morning,” he said, 

“Rather a futile thing for you to have 
done under the circumstances—coming 
here, I mean.” 

“Not so futile as you may think. 
You’ve simply precipitated matters, you 
know; simply pushed things to a climax 
where we've got to drive them through, 
And we are driving them, and you, ] 
think, will help us.” 

They walked at slow pace toward the 
village. 

“What do you mean by my help?” 

“Let me tell you first what has hap- 
pened. I did not misspeak when I told 
you that you had precipitated the affair 
You bringing Kent here, your taking 
him down to the little church, your wir- 
ing me that there was no _ picture 
here——” 

“But I do not believe there is a pic- 
ture here.” 

“But there is. And Kent shall see 
before long. And he will ask your 
opinion of it. And you will say, I 
think, that it is genuine.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Yes, that is true. That remains to 
be seen.” He paused for a moment, 
and then went on: “I may as well tell 
you that young Forli and I have staked 
everything we possess on selling this 
picture to Kent, and we must succeed 
at any cost. If you had not interfered, 
if this unforeseeable circumstance of 
your being here had not simply ruined 
all our plans, we could have done it.” 

“What have I to do with it? If it is 
a genuine Giorgione, I am sure that I 
shall help you all I can. There is no 
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one whom I would rather see possess a 
Giorgione than Mr. Kent; and there is 
no one whom I would rather see make 
a commission from selling one, than you. 
Is it genuine, or not?” 


“Tl am sure I do not know. I have 
never seen it. But it must be sold for 
one. I am sorry, Corona, but we are 


wasting time now, 
you what | mean. 
for a minute. 


[ may as well tell 
Let’s leave the sub- 
ject You know about 
Barbara Kent’s having gone to Rome? 
[ suppose you think that her visit to 
Mrs. Henley is—is quite innocuous.” 

“T don’t know what to think of it.” 

“The point is this: 


if Kent does not 
pay a quarter of 


a million dollars for 
this picture, he will find his daughter 
either a outcast, or else 
me to save her reputation.” 
“He’s not the man to stand for black- 


either social 


married to 
mail of that sort. 
“T know 


to blackmail him, 


isn t. 


We 


We d n't 


know 


intend 
would 


he 


we 


“What then?” 

“We expect you t 
He knows nothing of 

] 


ee 
i I 


) advise him to buy. 
He 
you advise him 
to buy the picture at our price. If you 
ilvise him to buy, and he does buy, at 


his daughter. 
know nothing if 


ur price, Barbara will come back to 
1 


im quite unharmed.” 


‘Then you are blackmailing me?” 
“If you care to put it that way. If 
ou care enough about Barbara, or 


hout Kent himself to save him the pain 
1f knowing about Barbara and me, then 
surely you can pass your opinion to 
Kent that the picture is worth the price. 
It costs you nothing to say that.” 

“T shall pass my honest opinion about 


it 


it 


“Have you thought it over seriously 


enough? I doubt if vou have. Per- 
haps you may underestimate the 
strength of my position. Let me tell 


you that there is no escape for Barbara.” 
“But she is now with Mrs. Henley. 
What can you da about it?” 
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“Mrs. Henley is on my side now, as 
desperate as I am. She is as stricken 
with poverty as I am—not sure even of 
her hotel bill.” 

“But she would never take a chance 
of antagonizing Kent,” Corona objected. 

“They have already broken. Kent 
turned her flat by telegram yesterday. 
She has no more to hope from him. 
She is as desperate as I.” 

“Never !” 

“The truth, nevertheless. I perceive 
that you regarding all this too 
lightly, probably because you do not be- 
lieve that do what I say I can. 
Let me put my position more plainly to 
you. Mrs. Henley and I were both 
afraid of your influence over Kent. So 
We decided be- 
tween us to destroy it. I told Mrs. 
Henley what—well, about the old affair 
between us. She wrote Kent about it 
yesterday, telling him that she thought 
you an unfit influence for his daughter. 
She invited them both back to Rome, as 
Kent told you this morning; and she 
confidently expected that Kent and Bar- 
bara would come da 
to her. 


are 


I can 


much you can imagine. 








hing back to Rome 
But his reaction was most un- 
expected. He sent her a scurrilous tele- 
gram——” 
“Guido, are you sure?” Corona asked, 
knowing now what lay behind that. 


“T saw it myself. Kent is in love 
with you, I guess, At any rate, he 
turned Mrs. Henley flatter than any 
woman has ever been turned to my 
knowle dge es 

“Go on,” breathed Corona. 

“Then, of course, we decided that 


more desperate means should be em- 
ployed. Mrs. 
ever desperate at that, as you can imag- 
ine. And I as well. We hit upon this 
other plan then. Of course, I knew a 
little about Barbara’s infatuation for 
me, since you had warned me to keep 
away from her. It wasn’t difficult to 
draw certain conclusions from that, and 
certain plans. Mrs. Henley wired Bar- 


Henley was more than 
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bara this morning to come at once to 
her at Rome, since she had discovered 
something between you and me, which 
she wanted at once to communicate to 
her. Barbara went, as you know. And 
she’ll not come back here until Kent has 
bought this picture at our price; unless, 
that is, she comes back as my wife.” 

“You'd never dare. Both you and 
Mrs. Henley have a name to maintain, 
after all; you’d never resort to black- 
mail, kidnaping—whatever must be re- 
sorted to,” 

“Neither kidnaping nor blackmail. If 
Kent does not contract to buy that pic- 
ture from us to-day at our price, cer- 
tain people of undoubted social stand- 
ing will find her in my rooms to-night. 
She will have come there of her own 
accord; but she can save herself only 
by marrying me. And, incidentally, I 
am no longer at the Brittanique. I may 
tell you that you would find it rather 
difficult to find either me or Barbara or 
Mrs. Henley in the short time that will 
elapse between this moment and _ the 
climax. It’s all too well arranged, 
Corona, to be tampered with. You can’t 
escape, nor Barbara. You, of course, 
can sacrifice Barbara if you care to. 
How much difference would all this 
make to Kent? You should consider 
that rather seriously. And I plainly see 
that you are taking it seriously.” 

And, indeed, it needed no such keen 
perceptions as Maravene’s to apprehend 
how cruelly Corona suffered under the 
ultimatum. It was manifested in more 
ways than by her sudden pallor, and the 
pain in her fine eyes; she seemed to 
wither visibly, as if the life had gone 
out of her. Yet not even she was aware 
to what extent her suffering was adver- 
tised to Maravene, for she made an at- 
tempt to dispel his assurance. 

“Do you expect me to tell you imme- 
diately that I accept? That I admit my- 
self trapped? You should know me bet- 
ter than that, Guido.” 

As Maravene watched her, a change 


came upon him. There was that in his 
new attitude that suggested a sudden 
tenderness in his eyes, if only one could 
have seen behind those thick lenses of 
his; and his voice verified the sugges- 
tion. 

“Corona, | am beastly sorry. I hate 
to hurt you.” 

“Well——” she began, and _ stopped. 

“Corona, I’d rather hurt any woman 
in the world than you. I’m beastly 
sorry. When I .think back—I wonder 
if ever I loved woman as I did you.” 

“Of all things, don’t speak to me of 
that now.” 

He grew hard again, selfish and 
dominating. 
“But however sorry I may be, it can’t 
be helped now. I am desperate—com- 
pletely desperate. The affair must go 
on as we have planned it. It can cost 
You have merely to tell 
Kent that you consider the picture genu- 


you nothing. 


ine, and a good buy at the price——” 
He was wheedling her now. 

“Wait until we see the picture,” was 
all she said. 

They heard footsteps coming down 
the road at no great distance, a man’s 
footsteps, walking sprvly. Engrossed in 
their own affairs as they had been, the 
man was almost upon them before they 
were warned of his approach. 

“If that chances to be Kent,” Mara- 
vene whispered to her fiercely, “you are 
not to tell him a word of this, or there 
is no saving Barbara.” 

He came around the 
curve in the road above them just as 
Corona turned her head toward the 
source of the sounds. Even at that dis- 
tance, there was evident on Kent’s face 
the shock of surprise he felt at finding 
Maravene and Corona loitering here to- 
gether, The sight checked his steps on 


It was Kent. 


the instant, and made him stare at them 
in a manner unwittingly rude. But only 
for a second, for he came on toward 
them as briskly as ever, even though the 
astonishment had not: yet left his face. 





. 
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“IT got rather impatient about young 
Forli and the Giorgione,” said he by 
way of explanation of his presence, 
“and decided to walk down to the vil- 
lage again to see about it.” 

“And I,” said Maravene easily, “was 
on my way down myself. I can’t think 
what detains Forli so long. Shall we 
go on together ?” 

Corona could not but admire the man 
who thus easily turned to his own ad- 
vantage what might have been defeat. 
She found Kent’s eyes upon her in ques- 
tion, and suddenly realized what 
prompted that unspoken inquiry. What 
could he be thinking of her, to find her 
here in almost stealthy conversation 
with Maravene after having read—or so 
Maravene had told her—Eve Henley’s 
account of her earlier affair with Mara- 
vene? But no hint of uneasiness be- 
trayed her. She asked naturally: 

“May I come with you?” 

Thus the three of them went on to 
the village, Maravene making talk all 
the way, and leading it far from any 
dangerous channels. It seemed to 
Corona that Maravene loitered unneces- 
sarily, though he made no obvious at- 
tempt to check their progress through 
the cobbled street of the village, across 
the public square, and straight up to the 


broad, worn stone steps of the church. 
Again the sacristan met them at the 
small door. Maravene had pushed him- 


self forward, and made himself their 
spokesman : 

“Have you seen his excellency the 
Duke of Forli here this morning?” he 
asked the old man. 

“Si, signore, he is even now with the 
padre curato. Will you come in?” 

Corona saw Maravene bite his lip and 
look a trifle worried. Nevertheless, he 
stepped back suavely and motioned for 


Corona to enter, and Kent after her. 
The sacristan, meantime, had gone 
ahead to announce the new callers. The 


aged priest came toward them as he had 
come the morning before toward Corona 
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and Kent; but this time young Forli 
followed him, a broad-shouldered, well- 
built young man who, in face and atti- 
tude and tailoring, looked more English 
than Italian, 

Again the curate greeted his old ac- 
quaintances, and acknowledged the 
young’ duke’s introduction to Maravene 
under the name of Lutgens. Then he 
said: 

“It was only yesterday morning that 
I told you there could be no painting in 
the church without my knowing it. It 
is possible that I was in error. When 
I arrived here this morning for the 
early service, I found his excellency al- 
ready here. The sacristan informed me 
that he had come in very early, and had 
sought admission to the crypt where his 
great-grandfather rests. The duke in- 
forms me, and has at great pains tried 
to persuade me, that the Giorgione in 
question was deposited in a leaden case 
within the outer lining of the sarcoph- 


agus. He found the leaden case, and 
brought it to me. It is now in my 
study. If you care to examine it, will 


you be good enough to come with me? 
Remember that I can vouch for noth- 
ing. I was not here when the duke 
came to the church, and was not present 
when he found the case.” 

He ushered them back to his study, a 
small, bare room looking to the east, 
white-washed and sweet with the scent 
of fresh flowers in a little vase on the 
stone window sill. A rough table stood 
in the middle of the room, on which 
there was a row of well-worn books, an 
inkstand and pens, some scattered sheets 
of manuscript, and, most vividly in 
view, a battered casket of lead some two 
feet long and not above six inches 
square, dust begrimed and age worn. 

Kent sprang forward with eager in- 
terest to examine it. 

“But it cannot open. It is 
hermetically.” 

“Yes; I have looked into that,” Forli 
explained. “The casket was made open 


sealed 
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on the end; and after the picture was 
inserted the end cap was put on and 
sealed. It is not heavy. The lead must 
be thin. I can easily cut it with a case 
knife; or, perhaps, even a penknife. 
Have you a penknife, Lutgens ?” 

Maravene gave him his knife. They 
all looked on in almost breathless sus- 
pense while young Forli with deft care- 
fulness cut the long surfaces through 
close to the cap on the end. This deli- 
cate task completed, he drew out a roll 
of oiled paper tied with a silken cord; 
which, upon being undone, revealed a 
canvas about two feet square, rolled 
with the color side out. Very carefully 
Forli unrolled this flat upon the priest’s 
work table where the light from the east 
windows focused full upon it, and with 
a gesture beckoned his spectators 
nearer him. The painting represented 
the “Nativity of Paris.” 

Kent spoke first: 

“Marvelously preserved! As fresh 
as if the last brush stroke had just been 
given it. Nota flake of color missing.” 

“What do you think of it, Miss 
Strickland?” Forli asked, 

“Surely you wouldn't expect me to 
pass an opinion on it so soon,’ Corona 
said, and felt Maravene’s eyes squarely 
upon her. 

Kent had whipped out a microscope 
and was examining the picture, his face 
giving signs of no emotion save the 
Corona 
reached out and felt the waxed paper 
lightly. Kent saw her gesture and, mis 


eagerness of an amateur. 


taking her interest, proffered her the 
glass. 

“No, thanks.” she said, looking at 
Maravene, 

“Won't you examine it, Miss Strick- 
land?” he said. 

“Quite useless for me to examine it.” 
she replied. 

“Why?” Forli asked. 

‘Because this is paraffined paper, and 
paraffined paper had not been heard of 
when the duke’s great-grandfather was 
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laid in his coffin.” Again she felt 
Maravene’s eyes upon her from behind 
his thick lenses, and she added, as if 
actuated by a sudden defiance of him: 
“I think there could be no further proof 
that the painting is not authentic, to say 
the least.” 
OHAPTER VIII. 

Corona and Kent walked back to the 
castle together. Forli and Maravene 
lingered behind. Kent, characteristi- 
cally, was busy with his considerations 
of the “amazing audacity—fake—impo- 
sition—your clarity of vision———” and 
so on without end; and this preoccupa- 
tion left Corona free to take stock of 
more pressing affairs. 

Maravene’s account of his plot against 
Barbara rang too true to be doubted. 
That unscrupulousness which dire need 
of money had always led him into—to 
some degree against his will, as if he 
were a worm wriggling in helpless re- 
bellion upon the hook of circumstance— 
that very unscrupulousness would lead 
him to any lengths in Barbara’s case. 
Clever, too, when he was aroused to it, 
Maravene was. She had so often seen 
how, under the infatuation of a new 
affair, he could rise to really great 


heights; and she had no doubt but that 
the rousing influence of dire need would 
be just as stimulating. Barbara’s in 
fatuation for him, furthermore, would 
be of great assistance in the execution 
of any plot he might formulate 

Should she tell Kent about it? SI 
decided against it Man was ever a 


blunderer. To pile Barbara’s infatua- 
tion for Maravene atop of this shock of 
the man’s duplicity would enrage Kent 
undoubtedly to the point of egregious 
error. She had seen examples of the 


lence of the wrath of this usually 


VIO 
well-controlled man when he was 
aroused to righteous anger. What 
anger more righteous than that en- 
gendered by this? And, dominated as 
he was by his man’s honor and scruples, 
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could he hope to combat Maravene suc- 
cessfully? The answer was written 
plainly enough. It would be serious 
folly, with no advantage to be gained 
therefrom, Only herself, who knew 
Maravene so well, could hope to extri- 
cate Barbara from the trap which Mara- 
vene, with the connivance of Eve Hen- 
ley, had set for the girl. 

She thought of wiring the embassy in 
Rome, or the police. But of what avail 
that, save only mortification for Bar- 
bara? 

She realized, of course, that she must 
get down to Rome at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. How to manage that? 
Barbara had taken Kent’s car. There 
was none in the village that she could 
hire. To get one from Rome by tele- 
gram was a matter of hours’ delay, and 
the train service was no better. There 
remained only the car that Maravene 
and young Forli had come up in. She 
saw it as they reached the castle, stand- 
ing in the courtyard, the chauffeur doz- 
ing on the back seat: and as she saw it 
a bold stroke occurred to her. 

Without explanation she left Kent 
and went into her apartments for coat 
ana money. On the wav out, she called 
for the duchess. 

“T have been suddenly called to 
Rome,” Corona said. “I am forced to 
ask vour assistance. T am simply hiring 
the car your son came up in. Will you 
please keep them here—your son and 
his friend—as long as you can?” 

The duchess’ fine black eyes in- 
stantly showed the wound. 

“My son? Has he been doing you 
harm?” 

“No, no, not your son. The other 
man, It is he; not at all your son. I 
give you my word that your son has 
nothing to do with it. 1 regret that I 
must inconvenience him by taking his 
car, but I must. And you will contrive 
to keep them here as long after I am 
gone as you can, will you not?” 

“T shall do my best. But I can’t let 
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you go like this. If it is a serious mat- 
ter—and I know from your manner that 
it is—you, a stranger, a foreigner, in 
Rome—thieves and bandits and worse— 
but there is your friend Mr. Kent. He 
is going with you, of course.” 

“No, no, I can’t take him. You must 
explain to him only that I am suddenly 
called away, and shall be back with you 
all soon.” 

“You can’t explain to him?” the 
duchess repeated. “Then I know. It 
is an affair of his daughter, who went 
away so ‘early this morning. I know. 
His daughter—and this friend of my 
son’s.” 

“Yes; but you are not to tell Mr. 
Kent.” 

“Oh, my dear, let her go the way of 
her own choosing. You are running 
into danger—I feel it—such dangers as 
you know not of. Let her go her way. 
Life is just opening for you now. Let 
her go. Why risk it all—all this you 
have just found?” 

“T know the life she is choosing, and 
I would save any woman from it. 
Please do all I have asked you to. Good- 
by.” 

It was no difficult matter to rehire 
the chauffeur of the hired car who, in 
accepting Corona’s fare, took no other 
risks than disappointing his previous 
passengers, which meant nothing to him, 
since Corona paid him twice what they 
had paid. 

In this fashion she anticipated Mara- 
vene in her return to Rome, and reached 
the Porta Pia with no other plan in view 
than to find Eve Henley—or Barbara, 
which she assumed amounted to the 
same thing, Maravene, to be sure, had 
warned her that this would be no easy 
matter; but at that time Maravene had 
had no idea that Corona would be so 
soon in Rome. 

And yet the anticipation was of no 
avail to her—worked her harm, rather 
than otherwise. Whereas Eve Henley 
had not definitely left her hotel, she was 
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nevertheless not to be found there. 
Corona recalled that Mrs. Henley was 
to be present at some reception or other 
in Rome that night, and through Bobby 
Forrest of the embassy she managed to 
get a list of the likely social affairs of 
that evening where Mrs. Henley might 
be found. More than that she could not 
do. The rest of the day she spent idly 
waiting at the hotel where Mrs. Henley 
lived. 

Mrs. Henley came in, however, late 
in the afternoon, presumably to dress 
for dinner, The fact was announced to 
Corona by a diligent bell boy subsidized 
to that end. Corona immediately sent 
her name in to the woman and, to her 
relief as well as surprise, received a wel- 
come—at any rate, that which passed 
for one, 

Mrs. Henley, vivid in an afternoon 
gown of striking if nameless hue, was 
the only spot of color in the dingy, over- 
furbished suite. She met Corona at the 
door, and herself opened the conversa- 
tion: 

“It’s incredible, your coming to me, 


Miss Strickland. Has anything hap- 
pened? Mr. Kent, perhaps? Did he 
return to Rome with you?” 

“No; I came down about Barhbara. 


She’s not with you?” 

“Barbara? No, I’ve not seen her. Is 
she in Rome?” she returned with indif- 
ferent acting. 

“Her father 
you.” 

“Oh, but she’s not here. 
mistake. I am so worried. 
run away? Eloped?” 

“T think not. You don’t care to tell 
me anything about her, I gather.” 

“T’ve told you all I know about her. 
I have as many questions to ask about 
her as you have.” 

“Guido Maravene said she had come 
to you. ‘He told me the whole thing, 
you know.” 

Swift worry sharpened her blue eyes 
for a moment. 


said she had come to 
There’s a 
Has she— 
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“Maravene? Who is Maravene, may 
I ask?” 

“Lutgens, then. The collector.” 

“The whole affair surprises me as 
much as you.” 

“You surely will not try to tell me 
that you do not know Lutgens.” 

“Yes, I know him. I met him at Mr. 
Kent’s. You were there.” 

“He, by the way, has left the Brit- 
tanique. Do you know where he is liv- 
ing now?” 

Mrs. Henley did not at once reply. 
For some reason not at all clear to 
Corona until hours afterward, she 
seemed to be weighing affairs of im- 
portance. Yet it was no more than half 
a second before she answered: 

“The address he gave me—in fact, I 
went to see him this very afternoon con- 
cerning a small objet d’art—is 
see 





let me 
42 Rione di Martello, behind the 
Colosseum, or in that vicinity. 
know Rome 
will know.” 





I do not 
very well. Any cabman 

“Thanks very much.” 

Corona knew that she could gain no 
more information from Mrs, Henley, 
and departed. She went at once to 
Maravene’s address, and found it to be 
the ordinary type of palazzo, or apart- 
ment house with cheap, furnished apart- 
ments. The door man in the porter’s 
lodge conducted~ her to Maravene’s 
without question, whence she assumed 
that he might have had it for a longer 
time than she knew. No one answered 
their knock, and again she was faced 
with impatient waiting for whatever 
happened next. 

She felt sure that Maravene, or per- 
haps Barbara, would eventually come 
there. On the opposite side of the 
street, and but a few doors down, she 
saw a decent-looking little restaurant, 
one of many such in that neighborhood 
which catered especially to foreign vis- 
itors, advertised by its trim hedge of 
box trees in wooden tubs along the side- 
walk. Entering this, she found a vacant 
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table near the window whence she could 
command a view of the entrance to the 
apartment house, and ordered tea as an 
excuse for waiting. She lingered there 
until twilight all but shut off her view, 
and further espionage of that sort was 
rendered impossible. Then, paying her 
check, she walked slowly back past the 
palazzo, And as she came directly op- 
posite the entrance, Maravene and 
young Forli drove up in a cab, 

She stopped and looked at them. Her 
abrupt halt drew their attention to her. 
Maravene got out and crossed the street, 
with small regard for traffic, to greet 
her. 

“I wonder if you realize, Corona, that 
you have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by this completely vain inter- 
ference of yours.” 

He was in a temper, of course. She 
recalled that his tempers were flashes— 
violent and short. 

“What does that mean, Guido?” 

“It merely means that—that Do 
you think I would be ass enough to let 
you have your way with me in this busi- 
Of course not. What did you 
ever hope to gain by coming down to 
Rome as you did? I telegraphed imme- 
diately I knew you had come, and put 
everything out of your reach. You may 
as well go back to Forli for all the 
good you can do here. What I told you 
Iam going to do, I am going to do; and 
you can’t stop it. Did you, by the way, 
get anything from Eve Henley? Isn’t 
that proof enough to you that you can 
do nothing ?” 

She permitted him to continue his 
tirade uninterrupted. He told the truth 
in his tempers; duplicity was not then 
in him. She could very well surmise 
how difficult, how futile her errand was 
likely to be. Of course he would have 
wired; his ingenuity and providence had 
always checkmated her, and never more 
than now. Of Barbara she had no trace. 
To call in the embassy or the police now 
would more than ever yield publicity for 
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the girl, and such assistance would be 
too late to save her from Maravene. 

Sut one other way out occurred to her. 

When at last he stopped, she said: 

“T am wondering a little if you know 
what you are talking abuut.” 

That unexpected rebuttal to his wrath 
caught him up short. 

“What do you mean? Aren’t you 
here to find Barbara Kent? And to 
keep her away from me?” 

She met his eyes as squarely as she 
could behind his thick lenses. 

“What if I am? Do you know the 
motive behind it?” 

“Motive? ‘What motive? Of course 
I know your motive. The same motive 
that actuates you to do me in at every 
turn.” 

“Tf that is true, why didn’t I tell the 
Kents far sooner about you? I wish I 
had, now.” 

He was studying her carefully now. 

“What motive do you mean, Corona?” 

“T can’t stand here talking with you 
in the streets like this. Will you give 
me dinner? I can talk with you more 
comfortably, more fully.” 

He looked worried at that, glanced 
across the street at young Forli, who 
was waiting, and snatched a look at his 
watch. 

“Oh, here, any place near here will 
do, Guido,” she said. “This little res- 
taurant down the street. It’s clean. I 
had tea there. It’s near. You'll not 
lose any time.” 

“Corona, what is it you want to talk 
with me about?” he asked, softening, 
irresolute under the spell of a seduction 
she had put into her voice. 

“Tell me, Guido,” she asked as with 
a sudden passion to know the most im- 
portant of all truth, “do you love Bar- 
bara Kent?” 

Again he searched her intently. 

“What has that to do with the affair?” 

“Everything, to me.” 

“Everything—to you?” he repeated 
slowly. “Corona, you’re —you’re trying 
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to—to blandish me——” He halted; 
and then continued with sudden deci- 
sion: ‘Yes, we’ll have dinner together. 
Will you wait for me a minute? I must 
tell young Forli.” 

He passed the very briefest word to 
Forli, and rejoined her within two min- 
utes. And minutes later she was fac- 
ing him across the coarse, clean linen 
of the little table by an open window, 
with nothing but the greenery of the 
boxwood trees between them and the 
street. 

With that practiced fastidiousness of 
choice, a somehow subtle divination of 
what she most fancied, an ability of his 
she had found attractive in the first of 
those old days, he ordered dinner and 
one of the rarer vintages of Montefias- 
cone, She watched him as he gave in- 
telligent and detailed directions to the 
waiter. He was a man of not yet forty, 
whose square jaw and_ virile face 
stamped him as possessed of a force 
which she knew he did not have; a man 
whose sensitive lips and nostrils indi- 
cated the capacity for finer artistic per- 
ceptions and appreciations, which she 
such 
degree as himself, and herself once upon 


knew he did not possess to any 


a time, and most people who knew him, 
thought he possessed; a man of a queer, 
twisted nature, more to be pitied than 
despised. 

To what extent must she play her 
part with him? And for how long? 
Not for long, sarbara 
could not disappear for many days. To 
that 


certainly, for 


what lengths must she go during 
time, to play her part successfully ? 
had no doubt but that she could do it; 
for on every occasion she had been face 
to face with Maravene during the past 
days, she had seen evidences of his old 
passion for her flaming up in him. 
“Well, Guido,” she laughed as the 
waiter departed, 
gourmet’s artistry.” 
He grimaced. 


“vou’ve not lost your 


“T’ve lost nothing, nor gained any- 
g g y 


She 


thing, since you left me: I’ve been 
static. That’s the devil of it. A man 
can’t progress without the right 


woman.” 

“And I suppose you've been looking 
for her ever since you accused me of 
failing you. Guido”—she leaned for- 
ward in her earnestness, in successful 
dissimulation—“did I really fail you?” 

His answer was an explosion after a 
second of looking at her: 

“No; never, Corona. I was the rot- 
ter; I the weak one. You were always 
the strong one, always right. H 
have needed you.” 

“And do you think that Barbara Kent 
can supply that need?” 

“What a silly, silly question! You 
know the truth about that. [’m des- 
perate. Life something; I 
must collect it in my fashion. Upon 
my soul, you look pleased, relieved— 
something. 


ow | 


owes me 


Corona, tell me, why did 
vou put to me that question about her?” 
“Oh, Guido, don’t you understand? 


Don’t vou know women well enough to 


know——” 
He leaped at the bait: 
“Corona, 


vou’re jealous of h 
She clearly accepted the imputation 
by passing it over 
“T hated to see you throw vourself 
awav in this fashion. There is some- 
thing better than that in you I think 
I’ve been thinking all the time that it is 


not you, but voung Forli, who is rea 


behind this all. TI suddenly wanted to 
save you before it was too late, and you 
would not save vourself You would 
not believe me. You’ve no idea how I 
pitied you when the exposure about the 
Giorgione had to be made this morning 


—clearly Forli’s doings, and not yours.” 
“Corona!” 

“Well?” 

“And vet—this doesn’t tally 
with your attitude toward me these last 
Corona, what am I to be- 


with 


few days. 
lieve ?” 
She withdrew within her shell. 
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“Believe what you want to. You 
must give me credit for having some 
pride, at least. Believe what you want 
to, and I shall leave you as soon as din- 
ner is over.” 

“You mystify me. I don’t know what 
to think.” 

“How much more do you want me to 
say? Would you expect me to say any- 
thing more ?” 

“Corona, will you come to my rooms 
across the street here, and talk this over 
with me?” 

“To your rooms?” 

“Yes; we must talk. Why not?” He 
watched her hesitation. “Ah,” he 
scoffed, “now I understand.” 

“You are too quick to understand. 
Yes, I will come to your rooms with 
you.” 

“Now? When we are finished here ?”’ 

“Yes. Immediately.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


That event, which Eve Henley had 
confidently anticipated when she so 
readily gave to Corona Maravene’s new 
address, soon came to pass. Mara- 
vene’s wire to her from Forli, warning 
her against Corona, conveyed to her as 
well the information that Kent planned 
to arrive in Rome on the evening train. 
Hence she was not unprepared for the 
announcement to her, as she dressed 
for dinner, of Kent’s name, with the 
message that his call on her was press- 
ing and important. She kept him wait- 
ing, with good excuse, for a period that 
was sufficiently provocative of impa- 
tience. And when finally she sent for 
him she was ready for whatever part 
had to be played. 

He, in a state of dishevelment un- 
usual to him, because of his trying day, 
was assuredly still in a bad mood with 
her, however civilly he greeted her. She 
tefused to recognize any hostility. 

“I’m so glad you came. I felt sure 


3 you would ultimately. You’re just in 
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time. I’m dining at the Sammarco, and 
you'll have time to change and meet me 
there, to go on to the Maitlands’ recep- 
tion, They'll be awfully disappointed 
if you don’t come.” 

“Sorry! I didn’t come here for that.” 

“Oh! Are you still angry at me for 
doing what appeared to me to be my 
duty?” she asked him. 

He chose to overlook her query. 

“IT came to see Barbara. It appears 
that something has happened to her—or 
likely to.” 

“Happen? To your daughter? What, 
I should like to know?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t imagine what, 
nor why. The duchess told me—the 
Duchessa di Forli. Miss Strickland told 
her. She came to Rome suddenly, in- 
explicably——”’ 
to find words. 

“Yes, I know. Miss Strickland is 
here. She came here to see Monsieur 
Lutgens.” 

Kent bridled at that, but controlled 
himself, 

“She came here to see Barbara. 
Where is Barbara?” 

“Well, I must admit that I don’t 
know where she may be at this moment. 
She’s been playing about Rome this 
afternoon—some one from your em- 
bassy. She was to meet me at the Sam- 
marco and go on with me to the Mait- 
lands’.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure? Of what can any one be 
sure? TI only know what she said.” 

“But Miss Strickland I’m puz- 
zied. Miss Strickland was so sure: 
acted as if——- And she’s not a woman 
to fly off the handle. Or perhaps the 
duchess imagined too much.” 

“Miss Strickland is in Rome,” Mrs. 
Henley volunteered, “She came here to 
me. She was looking—you'll be very, 
very angry when I tell you this, because 
you hurt me awfully when I did for you 
what I thought was my duty by you and 
your daughter e 


Kent was struggling 
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“Your duty—to revile her?” 

“Is it revilement to tell the truth, 
when the truth should be known?” 

“The truth in this case is my affair, 
not yours.” 

“You choose not yet to believe it?” 

“Believe it or not, it’s of no conse- 
quence to me what happened years ago; 
not after I’ve known Miss Strickland as 
long as I have since then.” 

“What happened years ago is happen- 
ing now, this very moment, I have no 
doubt.” 

“Now? Happening now?” 

“Yes! Miss Strickland came to 
Rome to see Lutgens, and for no other 
reason.” 

“If she came to see him, it was for 
some other reason than the one you in- 
sinuate.” 

“Ts it fair of you to scorn me in this 
fashion? Is it fair of any man to deal 
so cavalierly with any woman? Will 
you, out of justice to me, take the 
trouble to investigate? Will you be just 
with me, or not? Yes, I mean it in just 
that fashion. You’ve wounded me very 
deeply, insulted me; and I think that 
out of justice alone you should look into 
the matter.” 

Kent arose suddenly under the goad 
of wrath but barely controlled. His 
voice trembled as he said: 

“Since you put it that way, I can do 
nothing else. 
you say.” 

“Come with me, then, to his rooms— 
to Lutgens’ rooms. If she is not there 
now, perhaps waiting for him, perhaps 
with him, then, at least, you shall have 
proof that she has been there; and, if 
you care to wait, you will see her steal- 
ing her way in again. Will you come? 
Are you prepared against the shock?” 

She saw him blench under the convic- 
tion of her own emphasis, and then saw 
him mentally dismiss the suspicion and 
steel himself against her unpleasant in- 
nuendo. 

“Yes, I am prepared against any such 


Yes, I will do anything 


shock as I am likely to find awaiting 
me. Are you going now?” 

“At once, if you will. I am due for 

dinner at eight. Let us hurry.” 
In the vestibule of the hotel, Kent 
excused himself for a moment and left 
her, going in the direction of the public 
lounge room. Out of curiosity, she fol- 
lowed him, to see him address a slender, 
graceful, patrician-looking woman 
dressed in black, against which her 
snowy hair made telling contrast. She 
heard what he said: 

“I must beg your indulgence for a 
few minutes. I am setting out on a 
pressing affair. Can I do anything to 
make you more comfortable while you 
wait for me? Or perhaps send you on 
to my apartment, where 
you——” 

“T will wait 
comfortable. 
she replied. 

“T think not. 
you very soon.” 

He rejoined Eve who, by this time, 
was back where he had left her, and, 
without explanation of the interim, put 
himself again in her hands. They drove 
by cab direct to Maravene’s address in 
the Rione di Martello. 

“IT know his apartment,” Eve ex: 
plained as she led the way through the 
porter’s lodge. “I was here only to-day, 
in search of some little object as a—a 
token to you.” 

Kent followed her without reply. She 
rapped confidently. After a space of 
waiting Maravene came himself to the 
door. Eve greeted 
him with that inflection exactly indica- 
tive of their difference in station. 

“May we come in for a moment— 


I can assure 


here. I shall be very 
Is it anything alarming ?” 


I shall come back for 


He had no servant. 


Mr. Kent and I? A matter of busi- 
ness.” 

“Sorry. I happen to be engaged just 
now.” 


“Tt is important business that cannot 
be postponed. Mr. Kent is leaving 
Rome to-night, I think; or early to- 
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morrow morning, and will have no other 
opportunity.” 

As Corona had so often done, Eve 
Henley wished very much that she could 
know what was going on behind those 
peering, thick-lensed spectacles of his. 
Admittedly to her great surprise, he 
backed away and asked them in, They 
followed him through the long hall into 
a small living room. There they found 
Corona, standing in the middle of the 
room to face them, her hat and motor 
coat on a table by which she stood. 
Eve Henley thought she must have tried 
to put on her hat and coat when she 
heard them coming in, and had not had 
time to do it; she was so sure of it, 
that she was already formulating the 
charge in case she was called upon to 
make it. 

But she was not called upon to make 
it, nor was it any part of Corona’s plan. 
She had stood up in a moment of inde- 
cision when the identity of Maravene’s 
callers was first borne to her ears. But 
her indecision vanished when she heard 
Maravene admit them. Knowing him 
as she did, she was quick at reading his 
purposes. She knew as well as he did 
what his purpose was in admitting his 
callers. Never too sure of her, howevet 
much and in whatever fashion he loved 
her, Maravene intended to make use of 
this chance meeting as a final proof of 
her real allegiance to him. If she ad- 
mitted her for him before these 
close friends of hers, he would be con- 
vinced; if she denied it, then he would 
know that she had been merely play 
acting to delay his plot against Barbara 
Kent. So much Corona knew before 
the visitors arrived to face her. 

More than that she knew as soon as 
she saw Kent’s present state. To tell 
him now that she was doing this for 
Barbara’s sake, to tell him that Barbara 
was infatuated to the point of folly with 
Maravene, would now, more than ever, 
goad him to inconsiderate rage and ac- 
complish no purpose save useless regrets 


love 
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himself. Hence she faced them 
with no obscurity of intention. 

Kent spoke first, after his quick eyes 
had gathered, from her coat and hat on 
the table, the friendly nature of her call 
on Maravene. 

“Corona!” was all he said, but his 
eyes, craving explanation or pity, never 
left hers. 

“IT am sure,’ Eve Henley spoke up, 
“that we had no notion of interrupting 
a téte-a-téte of such charming intimacy.” 

Kent turned on her. 

“On the contrary, we did. 
here just for this. 
could you? How could I have done 
this? You—I know you have some ex- 
planation for it.” 

Corona felt Maravene’s eyes upon 
her, like an owl’s from some dark cor- 
ner. She did not falter.in her reply. 

“Sorry, Walbridge, but there is no 
explanation. I—have found that an at- 
traction between Guido and me, of some 


for 


We came 
Oh, Corona, how 





long standing, is as—as fresh—as- 
she hesitated. 

Kent put his hand out to the table, 
and, though it shook, leaned upon it. 

“T can’t believe it. I can’t!” 

“Does it make so very much differ- 
ence to you? I don’t know what further 
proof——” 

“But last 
Last night! 


night at Forli, Corona! 
Don’t you remember ?” 

Corona shut her eyes against his, and 
stepped back a little into the deeper 
shadows. After a little she said: 

“Must I tell you that what you call 
‘last night at Forli’ was only to show 
you how little worthily you really loved 
—Mrs. Henley. I think you know it 
yet, even though Walbridge, you 
must know it.” 

He started a little, as if—or so one 
might have thought—he wanted to come 
nearer to her; but all he did was 
straighten himself and look at Mrs. 
Henley. 

“Yes, I know that, at least,” he said, 
with a thick, slow tongue. 
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“Let us get away from here,” said 
Eve Henley, cloaking her anger. 

Kent looked at her strangely. 

“You may go when and how you 
want to. I must think. I shall go alone. 
Yes; the duchess. I must look to her. 
Corona, if you could only tell me—the 
mere words, I think, would help ig 
His voice held a pleading note. 

“What do words mean, after all?” 
she said, and conquered an impulse to 
guide his blind groping at least to the 
door. 

Mrs. Henley offered so much, and he 
refused her gruffly. 

“Madame, will you go your way and 
leave me alone?” he said. “If you have 
either pride or shame, will you go out 
of my sight, or I shall forget that you 
are a wornan.” 

No one, not even Eve Henley, could 
stand against that, in Kent’s tone of 
voice; and she left without more words. 
She was not permitted even to save her 
face. 

Kent followed her out, almost simul- 
taneously, but as far removed from her 
as if continents lay between them. He 
returned to the hotel in a separate cab, 
and gave orders to the cabman to make 
all possible speed, hoping to arrive there 
before Mrs. Henley, so that he might 
get the duchess and take her away to 
his own apartment before he should be 
forced again to face the other woman. 
In that, his cocchiere permitted him to 
succeed, but he could not so quickly get 
away from the hotel. For Barbara was 
there, talking with the duchess. If 
Kent had been in any state to take note 
of such subtleties, he would have real- 
ized that she was strangely grave and 
subdued. Both women greeted him 
with looks that were more eloquent than 
their words. Under the keenness of the 
duchess’ black eyes, Kent felt uneasy 
and was glad when at last Barbara 
spoke to him: 

“Father, whatever has happened to 
you ?” 








“Nothing.” 
Whereat 
speak : 


the duchess made haste to 


“Amico mio, you cannot deceive me. 
The universe is reeling about you. I 
think I know why. - You have just come 
from Corona.” 

“Well?” Kent asked blindly. 

Barbara was at his side. 

“Father, is that true? 
about it?” 

Kent got a grip on himself. 

“Yes, it is true. She is with Lutgens, 
They are friends of long standing. I 
didn’t know.” 
of himself. 

“They—together?” cried Barbara, 
staring wide at him. “I thought that 
was finished years ago.” Barbara, to 
Kent’s surprise, turned to the duchess 
with an appealing look. “Otherwise,” 
she told her, “I—believe me, I would 
not have come down to Rome to-day. 
I thought she was really in love with 
father, and—and finished with Lutgens, 
I wouldn’t for worlds have interfered, 
if I had thought she still loved him.” 


And 


what 


His voice shook in spite 


Kent, hearing this, spoke rather 
gruffly to her. 
“What’s this? I don’t understand. 


You came down to Rome—why did you 
come to Rome alone?” 

3arbara did not at once speak. It 
was the duchess who, with a new fire 
in her eyes, saw farther now than any 
of them, and spoke with a flaming en- 
thusiasm. 

“Signor Kent, let me tell you many 
things that I now see clearly. Barbara, 
your daughter, came to Rome to-night 
because she is in love, or thinks she is, 
with the man Lutgens. Corona knows 
it; knew “4 

“What?” Kent broke in. “You in 
love with him? That—that Why, 
do you know who he is, or what he is?” 
he asked her. 

“The duchess has been telling me. I 
didn’t know before.” 

“You know about the picture x 
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“Let us not waste time,’ the duchess 
broke in. “Let us all go at once and 
fetch Corona.” 

“And fetch Corona?’ 
“What do you mean? 
upon her?” 

Whereat the duchess laughed in silver 
tones. 

“Intrude ? 


Kent echoed. 
Intrude again 


Intrude on the profound- 
est torture? My friend, let me tell you: 
we women who have suffered know 
things that you men cannot know. If 
you must have an explanation in words, 
I shall make it to you as we go to her.” 
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Already she was leading the way out of 
the room, and the others followed as it 
—and indeed they were—they were 
dominated by some superior force of 
her will. 

“Still I don’t understand,” Kent said 

“Come! Hurry!” the duchess told 
him again, rushing him on. “If you 
need words, I shall make them as we 
go—all the words you want. But you 
will find at the end that they mean no 
more than you know already.” 

And thus the three of them went to 
Corona. ; 





HARBINGER 


OON, soaring like a still, white swan, 
Majestical and slow 
Over the hills of Carcassonne, 
The towers of Bergamo— 


Bird of remembrance, bird of rest, 
Go softly down the night; 

Guard well our dreams beneath your breast, 
However long the flight. 


Then, when your weary pinions beat 
Against the doors of dawn, 
Hover above her silent street 
In far-off Carcassonne! 


Drop at her window ledge one lone 
White feather for my sake, 
And she will know what wind has blown, 
Who kissed her eyes awake! 
LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS, 
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NPENCER HOWARD—hce _ had 
S happily been knighted for his dis- 
tinguished achievements as author 
and actor soon after his marriage to 
Lady Alice Mountullibardine—lay 
stretched at long length in a canvas chair, 
his hands behind his head, his eyes look- 
ing fairly drugged with the beauty of 
the Naples bay. It was the drowsy hour 
after luncheon, and Sir Spencer was 
alone upon the terrace of the hotel. A 
short space before him the black-and- 
white diamonds of the marble pavement 
came to an end along a heavy stone bal- 
ustrade, and immediately beyond this 
barrier the tops of jade trees with their 
lemon-yellow fruit showed against the 
azure sky and matching water. The 
chair in which he sat and the awning 
above him were striped with a cheerful 
red, and he in white flannels with an 
amber scarf added his personal bit of 
color to a brilliant composition. 

The sunlight beyond the slight shadow 
of his shelter seemed the warm expres- 
sion of a pervasive content. Sir Spencer 
with Lady Howard was on holiday, and, 
hard-working man that he was, he had 
intention of wasting any daylight 
hours on sleep, but the repose of soul 
and body in which he for the moment 
luxuriated was perhaps the next thing 
to it. To look at his face here and now, 
placid, expressionless, one would have 
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seen little to hint the inner man, except 
the quiet forcefulness. There was but 
a faint suggestion of his infinite humor 
and changefulness, sublety and charm. 
He looked rich, handsome, and possibly 
stupid. 

The small dark figure of a man drifted 
past him at some distance, bringing up 
at the balustrade; a younger man than 


Sir Spencer, possibly, short, delicate, 
with a fine Latin head, and large, candid, 
rather sorrowful eves. Of these, Sir 


Spencer saw but one, the man being 
turned only partly toward him, but from 
top to toe he had taken the whole man 
in at one trained glance. 

The young man remained, gazing out 
toward Ischia, a faint blue blot on the 
horizon. He turned his back upon Sir 
Spencer to look at Capri—quite pardon- 
ably, thought the other. He looked down- 
ward into the garden below him, and 
outward again. Then he sighed, and 
turned to move away. At sight of Sir 
Spencer he started slightly, drew back a 
step, and bowed with the courtesy of a 
peer. 

“Pardon, signore!’’ he murmured. 

“Don’t mention it,” 
Spencer negligently. 

The young man smiled, his rather boy- 
ish face pleasantly lighting from an un- 
concealed gloom. 

“A perfect scene,” he said softly, with 


protested Sir 











a southron’s gesturing jerk of the chin 
over the shoulder. 

“As you say,” assented the other. 

“A hard thing, to have to sell such a 
picture!” 

“I do not understand, I am afraid 
said Sir Spencer politely. 

“Pardon, signore! 


I have just sold 
my little villa and a vineyard. When one 


sells the land, one sells the Mediter- 
ranean.” 
“T see. Yes, I see.” Sir Spencer 


looked out again at the blue water. “Yes, 
that is a hard thing.” His wonderful 
voice expressed what he did not put into 
words. He was sorry for the poor devil, 
Good family, probably—with a nose like 
that. Impoverished! ' 

The poor devil gave a little laugh, a 


little cough—both to cover another 
sound. Again he made a little bow and 
started away. At the moment Lady 


Alice, coming out of the near wing of 
the hotel where they had their rooms, 
stepped almost into his path. He drew 
back deferentially, and Sir Spencer rose. 
With a faint smile, she passed him and 
came on, her husband drawing up an- 
other chair nearer his own. 

She, too, was dressed in white, but a 
cool, filmy white, and underneath a little 
down-drawn hat her face looked out like 
that of a pretty child. She had the very 
fair skin that shows color like a stain in 
the cheeks, her eyes were larkspur blue, 
and her hair, which scarcely showed un- 
der the brim of her bonnet, was black. 
She was slim and girlish, and looked a 
bit spoiled. Very probably she was. 
She had, moreover, a delusive look of 
being too pretty to have been endowed 
with brains. No one knew better than 
Sir Spencer how completely misleading 
was her guileless appearance. 

“She is bringing them over for tea,” 
she said softly as she sat down in the 
chair he arranged for her. 
Brigit on the telephone.” 

“Ah!” He gave the party a cordial 
welcome in a monosyllable. 


“That was 


Long-leg- 
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gedly, he stepped over his own chair and 
resumed his comfort. “Did you notice 
that chap? For a moment I thought he 
was going to try to sell me the Bay of 
Naples.” 

Lady Alice laughed. 

“You do look idiotic to-day.” 

“It’s not the heat; it’s the stupidity,” 
he said gently. 

“You are,” said she, doing character- 
istic violence to her native tongue, “an 
illimitable lamb.” 

He cocked a jolly eye at her, and then 
said softly: 

“The return of the native.” 

It was in fact the same young man, 
whose recursion had caught his lifted 
look. 

“Pardon, said the voice 
again, and he bowed to them both. “I 
ask a thousand pardons for my intru- 
sion. But the signore was so kind as to 
speak with me a moment. May I be 
permitted to say something ?” 

Sir Spencer’s face was blankly agree- 
able: 

“My dear ?” 

“But, said 
turning a bit to see the man. 

“The signora is very kind. I was but 
just saying to your husband that I have 
sold my villa and my vineyard. It was 
his kindness to appreciate that I did it 


signore,”’ 


Lady 


certainly,” 


Alice, 


against my heart’s wishes. But what 
would vou? Something must go that 


something else may be held! Permit me 
to name myself. I am Davido della 
He pulled out a rather large 
visiting card as he spoke and handed it 
to her with another But Lady 
Howard barely looked at it. 

“Oh, what a name! What a heavenly 
name! Davido della Diodare!” 

The young man’s eyes rested respect- 
fully at some distance from her enchant- 
ing face. 

“The signora has heard the name ?” 

“I’m sorry—I ought to know it 

He made a gesture banishing her hesi- 
tation. 


Diodare.”’ 


bow. 


” 
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“But why, signora? We are only an 
old family—soldiers most of us. We 
are not famous, nor rich. We have still 
a home in Rome, though our villa here 
is gone, and one in Tuscany. No, 
signora, it was but a thought. I am on 
my way to sell this, and | thought re 

He did not finish his sentence but 
pulled a litile roll of tissue paper from 
his pocket with his right hand, while 
in the other he confusedly held his hat 
and stick. 

“I am a—a poor salesman, signora, 
signore! Perhaps it will speak for it- 
self.” Blushing as he spoke, he unfast- 
ened the rough little package by taking 
off a mere elastic band, and let the paper 
unroll. From his fingers hung down a 
chain of soft, dull, beautifully worked 
gold flashing with great lakes of green 
light, a necklace of emeralds. Both 
Lady Alice and Sir Spencer had an in- 
stinctive gesture—she put out her hand, 
he shrank slightly away. 

“It is a family jewel,” said Diodare, 
as he laid it in her hand. 

She bent over it, passing it link by 
link through her fingers. 





The gold set- 
ting was large and out of fashion, but 
wrought with a charming design of run- 
ning vines and leaves which held the 
stones without prongs. The emeralds 
were great, heavy squares, some more 
flawed than others, but of a magnificent 
green. Sir Spencer, leaning down to 
look at it, murmured an unheard: 

“T say, old thing, remember the Medi- 
terranean !” 

Lady Howard nudged him away im- 
perceptibly as she looked up. Her blue 
eyes were bewildered. 

“You want to sell this?” she asked. 

“T do not want to, signora. I must.” 
He returned her long look and tried to 
smile bravely. “It has been in my family 
for generations. I thought the signora 
might like to see it.” 





“But * said Lady Alice. Her eyes 
went back to the magnificent jewel 


swinging between her two hands. She 
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was quite silent a moment; then she 
said: ‘What is the value of it?” 

“I do not know,” said Diodare casu- 
ally. 

Her brows frowned at him. 

“You do not know?” 

“How could I know, signora?” he 
asked with his expressive hands as well 
as with his words. “It is my mother’s, 
my grandmother’s—her grandmother’s !” 

“But do you mean to say you carry 
it about like that, uninsured ?” 

He looked at her a little anxiously. 

“T had not thought of that. I brought 
it from my home only to-day.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
it?” 

“T am taking it to Naples, to be ap- 
praised, to be sold.” 

Both his hearers looked up at him. 

“Why not have done that in Rome?” 
asked Sir Spencer. 

The young man shook his head. 

“I did not wish to sell it in Rome, 
signore,” he said. Suddenly he smiled 
and pulled out a wallet from his breast 
pocket. “See,” said he, and from its 
covers took a cheap photograph such as 
are to be bought in a million Italian 
shops. “It is my mother’s great-great- 
aunt, painted in the jewels themselves. 
It hangs in the Galleria Sforza. No, I 
would not care to sell it in Rome. That 
is a silly pride, perhaps?” 

Alice Howard gave but a glance at the 
photograph. She remained silent, bend- 
ing over the jewels that lay, a barbaric 
splash of color, in her lap. Suddenly 
she made a most unexpected remark. 

“What time is it?’ she asked. 

“Half after two,” 
dutifully. 

She sprang up. 

“T’m going with you,” she said to Dio- 
dare and handed him back the jewels. 
A color had come into her delicate face 
and her eyes were alight. “Come, Spen- 


said Sir Spencer 


cer. We can get back in plenty of time 
for tea. Send for Berkeley, and let’s 


go ” 











“You are too good, signora,” said 
Diodare, delightfully pleased. Sir Spen- 
cer was not so enthusiastic. A hot drive 
into the dirt and smells of Naples did 
not attract him. But a swift, surrepti- 
tious touch on his arm from the hand 
that ruled his world decided the matter. 
Amiably he sighed, and sauntered ahead 
to order his motor. 

“Where to?’ he asked, with a negli- 
gent good humor, as the others joined 
him. 

Sut Diodare made an eloquent ges- 
ture of self-effacement. “I insist that 
you decide that,” said he. 

Lady Alice cast a thoughtful glance 
at him, then at her husband. 

“Perhaps the curator of the museum?” 
she suggested. 

“Well,” said Sir Spencer, “as a mat- 
ter of fact, the very man for this job 
is in Naples at this moment—Bertolius.” 


“Bertolius!” she cried. “You mean 
the man who wrote ‘Famous Dia- 
monds ?’” 

“Just he,” assented Sir Spencer. 


“He's here on business, I believe, but I 
dare say we can find him at home this 
time of day.” 

“He is a good judge of jewels, Si- 
gnore?’’ asked Diodare anxiously. 

“He is the world’s greatest authority,” 
answered the other, smiling. 

Diodare bowed his odd little bow. 

“T am delighted.” he said. 

They out to the road that 
skirts the cliffs of Sorrento, through the 
shimmering warmth that only their rapid 
passage made endurable, past Castella- 


swung 


mare, and on toward the steepling mass 
of Naples piled up the hills. The hot 
white road was uncrowded at this hour, 
and, ‘in a city where the pedestrian is 
accustomed to save his skin against fiend- 
ish odds, they made a flying trip. A little 
breeze sprang up as they neared the old 
Castello, and when Berkelev brought the 
car to a stand before the Grande Hotel 
de Vésuve the streets had begun to live 


again 
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Monsieur Bertolius was at home and 
begged the illustrious lady and gentle- 
men to ascend. The major-domo bowed 
them into the lift, and by a nimble bit 
of trotting was ready to meet them again 
at the second floor. He preceded them 
down a wide, cool corridor, knocked at 
a pair of high doors, and there took re- 
luctant leave of them. Lady Alice 
stepped into the sala, the others fol- 
lowing. 

It was a huge room with the inevitable 
black-and-white floor, the 
usual long windows crowned with gold 
cornices.and draped in red satin, the 
four immense gilt mirrors with their 
marble-topped consoles, the eight crim- 
son-and-gold armchairs. Monsieur Ber- 
tolius appeared at the moment from an- 
other doorway fit to release a coach and 
six. He was a very spruce old Jewish 
gentleman, with a smooth-shaven pink 
face that looked like a disguise, white 
hair, and brows and lashes black. All 
over he was unnecessarily thick, from 
his nose and lips to his fingers’ ends. 
But he moved with a touch of sprightli- 
ness and his eyes were sharp behind his 
pince-nez. 

“Lady Howard? I have had the 
pleasure to see the Mountullibardine col- 
lection. Sir Spencer? And”’—he re- 
ferred with a gesture of apology to the 
cards he still held—“Signor della Dio- 
dare. By chance of Venice?” 

“Of Rome,” said the young man, with 
a courteous inclination 

“Will vou be seated, madame? A 
very hot day, is it not? You will per- 
mit me to offer you a light wine cup?” 

“Thanks! I should love it,” said Lady 
Alice. She moved 
the armchgirs. 


chessboard 


forward to one of 


“And, Sir Spencer, will you sit here? 
I am honored.” 

“T faney we are trespassing on your 
time,” said Sir Spencer with his charm- 
ing smile. 

“Well. no; I am at leisure. 
Howard has come, I feel sure, 


Lady 
to ask 
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my advice?’ His far from venerable 
face was all smiles. 

“We came with Signor della Diodare ; 
my husband suggested you.” 

“We were, to my distinction, men- 
tioned in the same paragraph of notable 
arrivals,” explained Sir Spencer with a 
little laugh. “Diodare, here, has a bit 
of family jewelry for your eye.” 

Bertolius shot a look of keen scrutiny 
at the young man. Alice Howard leaned 
a little forward in her chair, intently. 

“Ah!” said Bertolius. It 
him to nothing. 

Diodare put down his 


committed 
hat and stick, 
and approached the center table with an 
air of gentle resignation. He took his 
little rubbishy-looking package out, and 
deftly opened it. As the necklace tin- 
kled down upon the table Alice Howard 
gave a little sigh. And truly the jewel 
could not be said to be unworthy this 
feminine tribute. It lay on the marble, 
lambent and luxurious. Bertolius rose 
and approached the table. He looked at 
them quickly each in turn, and picked up 
the heavy chain. After a moment, he 
took off his glasses and fitted a single 
magnifier into one eye. With the neck- 
lace in his hand, he walked over to the 
window. 

Lady Alice had never taken her eyes 
from his face, but Diodare stood quite 
patiently, playing with the crumpled tis- 
sue paper under his hand. 
merely waited. 


Sir Spencer 
His young wife already 
possessed a famous treasure of jewels, 
but, if she wanted more, she, as well as 
he, was expansively solvent. She seemed 
to have set her heart upon the thing. 
The light wine cup, which had arrived 
and been served, occupied his thoughts at 
the moment to the 
matters. 

There was quite a long 
tolius went the 
stone, and then with it 


exclusion of other 


Ber- 


stone by 


pause 


over string, 


dangling in his 
hand stood frowning out the 

When finally he turned and came back 
toward the owner, he replaced his pince- 


window. 


nez, and looked at the young man with 
a serious eye. 

“It is my understanding that you wish 
to sell this, signore?” he asked gravely. 

Diodare seemed to hesitate. 

“I have explained to the illustrious 
lady,”” he said. He turned to her with 
his usual bow. “She will forgive my not 
having known her title.” 

“You wish to sell to me?” 

“Pardon, signore. It is the first time 
I come, so to speak, face to face in a 
matter of this kind. I should without 
disrespect feel more comfortable in not 
disposing of it to a—a dealer.” He 
looked boyishly confused. ‘The signore 
will understand that it would cause me 
humiliation, were it sold again, perhaps 
to a Roman family.” 

“Yes, I see that,” said Bertolius 
slowly. “You are a stranger to me, 
Signor della Diodare, though I thought 
—I did think we had met in Venice. 
You must not take offense if I ask you 
if this necklace is your own.” 

“It is replied Diodare 
stiffly. “‘My mother is quite old, and 
does not wear such things. It has been 
in our family for perhaps two hundred 
years, perhaps more.” 

“A pity,” said Bertolius softly. He 
laid the necklace down on the table. 
Diodare touched it with a tentative fin- 
ger, and looked at it in some embarrass- 
ment. 

Sir Spencer had finished his light wine 
cup, and glanced at the young man. It 
was evident that he disliked to speak of 
its worth. 

“What is the value of it, Monsieur 
Bertolius ?” he asked, and smiled as Dio- 
dare shot him a grateful look. 

“You have set no price on it? 
Bertolius. 

And Diodare repeated his disclaimer. 

“How could I? It has always been 
ours. I have no idea of its value.” 

“It is worth,” said Bertolius slowly, 
“approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 


do not 


my own,” 


” asked 





Alice 


Really ¢”’ 

“Whew!” 
thoughtfully. 

“And how much is that?” asked Lady 
Alice. 

Bertolius smiled at her. 

“To-day, about thirty-one thousand 
five hundred pounds.” 

“Dear me,” said she composedly. 
think I'll take it.” 

Sir Spencer rose. 

“No thinking it over, Alice? 
goodish sum.” 

“Tt is a fortune,” 
ently. 

“Well,” said 


air of 


gasped the young man. 


whistled Sir Spencer 


It’s a 
said Diodare rever- 
Alice Howard with the 
being the most reasonable of 
women, “T like it, and Monsieur Ber- 
tolius says it is worth that, you know. 
But, perhaps’’—she turned to the young 
man—‘perhaps you could sell it els¢ 
where for more?” 


He made a quick, impulsive gesture of 
distaste 

“I thank you,” he said. 
than | 


“It is vastly 


more ever dreamed—lI never 


hoped —”’ 

“Well, then, I'll take it.” 
amazement of all three men, her ladv- 
ship opened a little trifle of a lace bag 
she carried, and produced a check book 
and a fountain pen. 

“Really, my dear— 
cer automatically. 

Bertolius merely smiled. 

“Lady Howard is right,” he said. “I 
ave given you only an appraisal, the 


’ said Sir Spen- 


1 


value of merely these very fine stones. 
A collector would pay you more for it, 
on account of the setting which is pe- 
culiarly happy.” 

She looked like an absurd youngster 
playing a game, as she sat down at the 
table to write the check. 

“You are quite sure you have so much 
at hand?” demurred Sir Spencer pri- 
vately in her ear. 

She laughed. 

“Signor della Diodare can cash it this 


moment at Coutts’,”’ she said. 
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“Of course,” murmured the distressed 
vendor, “the illustrious lady’s check is 
unquestionable.” 

“Well, it is rather,” assented Sir 
Spencer with just a touch of sharp 
hauteur. 

“To make assurance doubly sure,” 
said Bertolius after a moment, lifting 
the necklace will agree to 
purchase this from Lady Howard to- 
morrow for another thousand pounds, 
and will make a profit on it myself the 
day after. And not, signore,”” he added 
brightly, “from a Roman family.” 

“Tl am afraid,” said Diodare, “I have 
expressed myself very badly. It is such 


again, “I 


a personal matter to me.” 

assented Ber- 
tolius, putting aside his apology. He 
wrapped the tissue paper 
the necklace and snapped its elastic band 
about it. ‘““Who would think what you 
carry in your hand, Lady Howard? 
After all, i 


into a 


“Of course, of course!” 


again about 


it is cleverer than putting tt 
steel box for footpad to 
snatch.” He handed the little 
bunched-up package as he spoke. Dio- 
dare took the check, looking at it half 
dazed. 

“T—!] vou,” he said 
\s Sir Spencer moved toward the door 


an\ 
her 


brokenly. 


thank 


with the air of a man who puts up with 
whim, Bertolius at his 
lifted his humble look 
eves that met his on a 


a woman’s every 
Diodare 
to the brisk blue 


level 


elbow. 


“Perhaps, vou would permit me—as ¢ 
great honor—perhaps vou and Sir Spen- 
cer would dine with me to-night?” 
“That's nice of you,” she said frankly, 
“but we are engaged. However, you 
must come home with us to tea.” 

His 


“T am 
lish. 


eves 


flashed gratefully. 


overwhelm,” he said in Eng- 

Bertolius was amiably refusing to be 
feed for his eminent opinion when the 
four came together at the double doors, 
but deftly enough Lady Alice managed 


to separate him from her husband as 
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they went down the long stone corridor, 
and leave him to congratulate young 
Diodare on his good fortune. 

“Unmitigated cherub,’ said Lady 
Alice, drawing herself up at her hus- 
band’s elbow to whisper into his ear, 
“just before we get into the motor will 
you please be taken faint, and occupy 
our young friend’s attention?” 

He had inclined his head to get her 
message, but he now drew up to eye her 
severely. 

“T would remind you, Lady Howard, 
that I am on vacation,” with 
some bitterness. 

“Just a little weeny bit of play act- 
ing?’ she pleaded. “I'll pay you two 
hundred pounds, for one performance.” 

“You are up to some dev’lish dark 
deed, my lady,” he replied, continuing 
to look reproachfully at her ingenuous 
face. “P’ve been concerned in your un- 


he said 


conscionable plots ere this, and I utterly 
refuse.” 
She pressed his arm gratefully. 


“Unconditional seraph!” she mur- 
mured. “I will give you a lift of the 
brow.” Before he could say more, she 
slipped her hand from his arm and came 
to a stand with the others. Sir Spencer 
gloomily observed her calm gayety, an 
expression totally at variance with his 
inner feeling. He quite sweepingly 
adored her in every mood, and not least 
when the imp of mischief took posses- 
sion of her. He liked to see her eyes 
twinkle and her spirits lift with excite- 
ment, and it must be said that the mood 
was vastly becoming 

3ertolius, taking leave of them, 
seemed to think so, quite obviously 
enough to cause Sir Spencer to hold out 
his hand with a promptness that cur- 
tailed the holding of her slim fingers. 
The three stepped into the lift as Ber- 
tolius nodded and called his au revoirs 
and adieux. 

“My dear,” said Alice solicitously, as 
they descended, “I am afraid you are 
not feeling well.” 


to her. 
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Sir Spencer shot her a grim look. 

“It’s nothing,” he said with a tone 
of brave endurance. ‘Fairly warm, you 
know.” 
she said 
She kept close beside him as 
they walked to the motor. And just be- 
fore they reached the edge of the pave- 
ment, she raised her pretty black brows 
into her very hair. 

The foremost actor of the English 
stage gave a faint gasp, and, seeming to 
falter in his step, swung his not incon- 
siderable weight toward Diodare, who 
instinctively closed in to support him. 
Lady Howard caught at him in the same 
moment. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. “Berkeley, help 
Sir Spencer into the car. He is quite 
done up.” 

With a very little assistance he took 
his seat and she sat down beside him, all 
wifely attention. Diodare stood hesitat- 
ing on the street. 

“A thousand pities!” he 
haps some other time?” 
suggestion timidly. 

“No, no!” said Lady Alice. She swept 
her coat from the doorway. “You must 
come with us, of course. The air will 
be fresher as we ride.’ 

Without further delay, he obeyed her, 
and Berkeley sent the car forward at a 
rush. 

“Ah, that’s better,” said the 
movement brought a fluttering coolness 
into the car.. “You feel 
dear ?” 

Unseen by Diodare, he made her a 
frightful grimace. 

“Quite fit, thanks,” he 
sorry!” 

They made the run back to Sorrento 
with little talk. Lady Alice occasionally 
patted her husband’s arm. At such times 
he looked down at her, with a quizzical 
appreciation. He did not know why she 
was pleased, but he was very glad. 

She took them both into her salon 
when they reached the hotel. and made 


“The air will set you up,” 
tenderly. 


said. ‘“Per- 
He faltered the 


she as 
better, my 


said. ‘So 
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her husband comfortable in a cushioned 
near atl open window. Diodare 
stood somewhat irresolutely about the 
room, till she gave him a moment’s at- 


seat 


tention. 
“You must not think of going,” 
insisted, 


she 
“Sir Spencer would be most 
Just let him rest a moment. 
I must speak to my maid about tea— 
we have guests coming.”’ She laid down 
her lace bag, pulled off her hat like a 
boy, and ran her hand over her sleek 
coiffure. She was even prettier with- 
very pretty bonnet. “Excuse 
me, won't you?” 

She moved away quickly and ran into 
ie next room, where she spent the fol- 


annoved. 


out the 


t! 
lowing thirty seconds standing on a chair 
just inside the portiére. Then, with a 
chuckle, she stepped noiselessly down, 
waited a moment, and wandered back 
mto the salon. 

\When her guests arrived—one elderly 
and two young smartly-frocked women 
with two attached was al- 
ready presiding over a tea table such as 
Sorrento seldom Italian 
chefs she conceded much, but only an 
Englishwoman could to suit 
her—bread that would wave in the wind. 


There were little English biscuits and 


1h 
=—Si1e 


males 
saw. To the 


cut bread 


marmalade, cakes and crumpets, exotic 
little fritters of lobster paste that melted 
in the mouth, water cress and strawber- 
ries, and a crystal jug of luscious cream 
which Brigit, who was no less a person- 
declared the 
Pre Catelan, 
though de- 


age than the Lady of Rath, 
first she had seen since the 
about 


and hung lovingly, 


manding lemon in her tea because of 
her waistline. 


In the general rattle of 
greeting between old friends, 


, and 


Diodare 
more than 
had he known just 


seemed rather out of it 
willing to be gone, 
how to get away. But he was soon gath- 
ered in by the casual kindness of the 
! and presented to her friends 
the usurpation of 
corded a great lady. 


duchess, 
with privilege ac- 


“He's got a name like three quarters 
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gone on a church clock,” she said cordi- 
ally, and intoned: ‘Da-vi-do-del-la-di-o- 
da-re! This is Frump, and this is Mugs. 
Alice, you should know that every one 
has not our sublime indifference to cor- 
rect introductions. These two are Billy, 
and Bert. Bert is Wexford, you know. 
Young for it, ain’t he?” 

“T am aging rapidly,” said Bert lan- 
guidly, “in the train of a fatiguingly 
perpendicular woman.” The Lady of 
Rath beamed at Diodare, taking it quite 
calmly that Bert should lift her bodily 
into an armchair, and went on: “So now 
you know us all, you see. Come hither, 
Yorick, and let me look at you. I hope 
you're well?” 

“Brigit insists on calling me Yorick 
because she says it was my first part, 
but it’s more like to be my last,” said 
Sir Spencer. He was quite recovered, it 

a charming host with a 
friendly content in their society. 


would appear 


“Spencer is as well as could be ex- 
pected, after a forced run into Naples,” 
remarked Alice. “Let me 
what I've been buying.” 


show you 
She crossed the 
room to where her little bag lay on a 
far-away table, and returned to toss the 
necklace into their midst, with a mere 
statement that Diodare had “found it” 
for her. 

In the shrill cries of astonishment and 
enthusiasm, as it went wildly from hand 
to hand, the stranger, standing at his 
alien distance, shone in a reflected ap- 
preciation. But he was eager to be gone, 
that was evident, and, having declined 
tea, so soon as he graciously might, ap- 
proached his pretty hostess to make his 
inevitable bow. 

“You again,” said Sir 
Spencer amiably as he rose, faintly sur- 
prised, as was his guest, to see the Lady 
Alice put forth her hand to Diodare. 

“You are most kind,” murmured the 
young man. 

“When next we are in Rome,” said 
Lady Howard smiling, “I shall go to the 
Sforza gallery to see the portrait of my 


must come 
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With her hand in Diodare’s, 
lightly over his shoulder: 
bonny. crew, who’s got my 


necklace.” 
she cried 
“Hey, my 
necklace ¢”’ 

A disjointed chorus of disclaimers 
rose from a preoccupied group by the 
great sofa. Lady Alice continued to 
smile, 

“Well, where is it, children?” 

“Oh, heavens, Alice, how like you not 
to know!” cried 
feet. “Look around, 
move those cushions. Who had it last?” 

“As if we laughed Frump. 
“IT gave it to Mugs, on my right—or 
rather snatched the 
sofa.” 


srigit, getting to her 
silly. Here, Bert, 


knew !” 


she it—here on 

“Positively!” said Mugs. “And Bert 
took it from my nerveless grasp. It’s 
far too magnificent for one person to 
hold.” 

Frump had thrust her hand into the 
back of the sofa to the very bottom and 
felt along its entire length. She rose, 
suddenly sobered. 

“But where is it?” she faltered. 
gone!” 

“Nonsense!” said Lady Alice. 

“Oh, but it can’t be gone, vou know,” 
said Sir Spencer soothingly. 
forward. 

3ert and Billy 
under the couch. 

“Tt’s not on the floor—I can see clear 
across the room,” they called up through 


“Tt’s 


ambling 


were on their knees 


the short valance, emerging much ruf- 
fled as to hair. 

The entire group on its feet looked 
blankly around the room, in which, des- 
pite the added adornments of 
Howard’s belongings, 


Lady 
there was no rea- 
sonable place near them where so large 
an object could lie perdu. Diodare him- 
self seemed stunned. 

“My Bert. He 
turned a perfectly expressionless face 
on his host. “I took it from Mugs, and 
what did I do with it?” Idiotically he 
began plunging his hands into his pock- 
ets, till he suddenly became lighted as 


heavens!” breathed 


Ainslee’s 


with an inner flame. “I got up to get 
the cakes, and I put it here!” He 
dropped his hand to the edge of a little 
table near him, stared resentfully at the 
one empty cup it carried, and then swept 
his friends with another baffled glance. 

‘But let us see, Wexford!” said Sir 
Spencer idly. “I was on the other side 
of this table—not very near it, to be 
sure. But the only one on my side. 
You must be mistaken. And here is 
Alice’s table, with’—he paused to look 
it over—‘“nothing but the tea things. 
You see, if it had left on this 
table, I should have been the only one 
to pick it up, whereas I have never had 
the thing in my hand. Think again!” 

Lady Alice had never lost her polite 
composure. 

“T don’t see why any one should get 
agitated,” she said, looking at Brigit, who 
was flying about looking at every con- 
ceivable and nook and 
cranny. “It must be here, you know.” 

“Well, but dash it,” 
largely, “it simply isn’t!” She stood a 
moment utterly motionless, and then 
came back to them, brushing past the 
speechless Diodare who seemed turned 
to stone. “I tell you what it is, Alice; 
I shall not léave this room until I’ve 
been searched to the skin.” 

“Don’t be 
fondly. 

“Tf you won’t have your maid help 
me, in the next room, I swear I'll strip 
right here!” 
Lady of 


been 


inconceivable 


said Brigit 


ridiculous,” said Alice 


threatened the downright 

’ Rath, tossing off her scarf. 
In a hard, smooth, marble like 
these Italian rooms, a pin couldn’t hide 
itself, you know.” 


“ec 


box. 


“But my dear girl——” 
Spencer. 


laughed Sir 


“No!” she said, almost with a stamp 
of her foot. “No, for my own peace of 
mind. Come Come on, 
Mugs. Alice, you come with us. Your 


on, Frump. 


maid will think us balmy unless you are 


” 


with us.” She swept them toward the 


door of the next room. “Besides,”’ she 





Alice Aforethought 


added sagely, “the minute we go to all 
the trouble of undressing—though good- 
ness knows I’ve only got on a frock 
and a shimmy slip—the thing will be 
satisfied and turn up. Inanimate things 
do love'a rumpus. I suppose they get 
bored just sticking around She 
fairly talked herself into the adjoining 
room, 

The men were left uncomfortably 
staring at one another. Sir Spencer ran 
his hands through his thick hair with 
a bewildered air. 

“T say, you chaps!” he said helplessly. 

“It’s all quite unnecessary,” said 
silly, who had never ceased to roam 
around, tossing up the cushions and 
overturning books. ‘Especially if those 
women wear as little as the. duchess so 
frankly describes. A big, lumpy thing 
like that could easily be felt through any 
amount of clothes.” He came to a stand 
before, his host and spread his arms 
wide. “Begin on me, old man, but be 
merciful! I’m cruel ticklish!” 

“But it’s outrageous!” laughed 
Spencer. 


Sir 


Diodare came to life at last. He was 
very pale, but his eyes were blazing. 

“Sir Spencer!” he said, and moistened 
his dry lips. “I am the only stranger in 
your rooms,” he went on in rapid Italian. 
“But I am a man of honor. 
English this may be a joke. To me, it 
seems an insult. You yourself have seen 
me give the necklace to her ladyship, 
in presence of Monsieur Bertolius. I 
am not to blame if she mislays it. But 
to be searched—I utterly refuse!” 

Wexford’s monocle fell out expres- 
sively as he faced the speaker, whose 
meaning reached him mainly through the 
tone of excited protest. 

“My holy aunt!’ he said softly, and 
turned toward the others with a dread- 
ful question in his face. 

“You can all have seen that I have not 
been in the part of the room where 
you examined the necklace!” impres- 
sively declared Diodare more slowly. “T 


To you 


have been over hete—you see!” His 
animated gestures explained the distance 
at which he had been from the missing 
jewel. 

A petrified silence among his hearers 
was broken by Sir Spencer's saying in 
a tone of lenient forgiveness: 

“That’s true, of course.” 

“Why, how does he know that ?” asked 
silly, whose arms had fallen as his at- 
tention was diverted to this extraordi- 
nary outburst. ‘‘One jogs around with- 
out thinking, you know—what ?” 

“But I am sure!” cried Diodare an- 
grily. “I stayed over here.” 

“T say,” growled Bert with some dis- 
taste. 

“Look here,” said Billy, “your wild 
imagination doesn’t lead you to think we 
are hunting ourselves over because we 
think we took the thing on purpose?” 
He turned away scowling, to take off 
his coat and shake it. 

“Tt is to my point of view an insult,” 
repeated Diodare feverishly, “which I 
am sure—I say I am sure Sir Spencer 
is incapable of offering a stranger and 
a guest.” He bowed, not quite so col- 
lectedly as usual, and took a backward 
step. “I excuse myself,” he said in 
English. 

Sir Spencer moved to his side in a 
swift, easy motion. 

“Of course,” he said with a friendly 
hand upon the man’s arm, “we know 
you haven't got it. But you see, with 
all the ladies being turned inside out, 
you know—it doesn’t leave us any 
choice, my dear fellow, does it now?’ 

But Diodare made a quick motion to 
throw off his touch, and became aware 
that the friendly fingers had stiffened 
into a manacle of steel, without any vis~ 
ible change. He gave one appalled 
look upward at the face whose expres- 
sion had not altered from its pleasant 
cordiality. The amiable smile, however, 
had very slightly hardened. Diodare 
went suddenly limp, and a whiteness 
came into his face. 
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At this moment Lady Alice returned 
alone, crossing the room swiftly to her 
husband’s side. 

“It’s all right, Spencer,” she said 
softly, and very deftly took a small tis- 
sue-paper packet from Diodare’s pocket. 

“Ah,” said Sir Spencer quietly. He 
caught a chair nearer to his guest with 
his foot and let him drop upon it. With- 
out farther comment, he flicked a hand- 
kerchief from his coat, and lightly passed 
it through his hands. As Lady Alice 
stripped off the rubber band from the 
little parcel, Diodare leaned back and 
closed his eyes. Behind the Howards, 
Billy and Bert were staring at each 
other in open-mouthed stupefaction. 

“I’m sorry, signore,” their hostess said 
in a low voice. “I meant it as a warn- 
ing to you. You are rather a novice at 
this sort of thing, I fancy. Don’t try 
it on again. Good-by.” 


Diodare gathered himself up in one 
last effort of self-exculpation. 
“T tell you, signora, I can explain— 


ry 


if you will examine 

She cut him short by tearing the 
packet open and letting the green-and- 
gold chain hang down before his eyes. 

“If you would examine 
torted curtly. 

This was inexplicable to the others, 
but in the pause they could hear Dio- 
dare’s gasp for breath. 

“You see,” said Lady Alice, “I know 
all about it. I have your address on 
your card, and will mail you what you 
refer to.” She turned to pass the neck- 
lace to her husband, then looked back. 
“You will find,” she said, “no difficulty 
in cashing my check.” 

With a sob, Diodare swayed to his 
feet. 

“Signora!”’ he mumbled. 
Too crushed to bow, too glad to get off 
so easily to delay, he wavered to the 
door and disappeared. 

“Well!” said Billy elaborately. 

Bert collapsed upon the sofa. 

“God save us!” said he. “I’m a sick 


” she re- 


’ 


“Signori!' 


Ainslee’s 


man. Old chap, if we could have just 


a spot of brandy?” 

But his host was for the moment in- 
attentive to his needs. He lifted his look 
from the necklace he held, to his wife’s 
face. 

“My darling child,” he said, as the re- 
habited Lady of Rath and her friends 
came eagerly in, half laughing. They 
saw the jewels in Sir Spencer’s hand 
and cried out once. In the silence that 
followed, as Billy helped the flagging 
Bert to his feet, Sir Spencer asked in- 
credulously: “Do you know what this 
is?” 

Lady Alice nodded, biting her lip. 

“Tt’s imitation,” she said brokenly, and 
went suddenly into his arms. Sir Spen- 
cer dropped the gaud incontinently, to 
close both arms around her as she put 
her head into his shoulder. “I shouldn’t 
have done it,” she sobbed. “It was aw- 
fully exciting. But it hurts me so! He 
—he looked so nice!” 

Her friends exchanged glances of 
sympathetic amusement over her bowed 
head. Sir Spencer spoke softly to her 
and occupied himself in drying her eyes. 

“Tt’s all very novel and all that,” said 
Billy sweetly, “but, as a man of the 
world, I should like to know about the 
check.” 

“Oh, Alice, how like you!” screamed 
Brigit. “You've let him get away.” 

Lady Howard shuddered. 

“T didn’t want him around,” she ex- 
plained. 

“That’s a ripping good reason,” said 
Sir Spencer, “but—did you quite mean 
to let him go with thirty-one thousand 
pounds ?” 

“Billy,” said Bert, “I’m afraid I’m go- 
ing again.” He tottered to a chair and 
closed his eyes as he fell back. 

Sir Spencer suddenly bent and recov- 
ered the necklace. 

“No, but about Bertolius ?”’ 

Bert opened his eyes promptly. 

“Well, what about Bertolius?” he | 
asked. The others had gathered round 4 





Alice Aforethought 


in speechless interest. “Duchess, you'll 
pardon my weakness.” He got again 
to his feet and turned on his host. ‘“‘This 
thing gets thicker the more you stir it. 
Who is Bertolius? It’s not by any 
chance a nickname for me, is it? 
Heaven knows I am an innocent by- 
stander.” 

“Tf it’s the Bertolius I know,” said 
Brigit, “he’s the greatest man on jewels 
bar none living and few dead.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Billy. “It’s all very 
novel, as I said before, but the man may 
be cashing the check at this very mo- 
ment, or words to that effect, don’t you 
know, what?” 

“Sit down,” said Lady Alice, once 
more able to smile. She finished mop- 
ping her eyes with an appearance of 
leisure. “It’s all right about the check, 
Billy. I'll explain.” 

“Thirty-one thousand pounds take a 
lot of explaining,” mused Bert. “Brigit, 
1 wish you'd let me hold your hand.” 

“If you'll postpone it just a moment, 
\lice,”’ said their host as she sat down 
again at her tea table, “I'll just order 
some brandy and soda. Wexford is 
not the only one who will be glad of a 
little jolt.” 

“IT was about to beg another cup of 
tea,”’ said Brigit, “but I'll wait for some- 
thing more reviving.” 

Alice 


ests 


Howard sat 
were well 
prise. At her 


dear!” 


her 
sur- 


waiting till 
fortified i 
husband's 


at) against 
“Now, my 
she looked at him and smiled. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning,” she 
\ said, “I am no fool about precious stones 
myself.” 

“My darling,” said Brigit, “you would 
be a fool if you were—vyou, a Mountul- 
libardine !” 

“So you see, I knew the moment I 
carefully examined the thing that it was 
imitation. It’s very marvelous, though; 
the emeralds are flawed to perfection.” 

“Tt’s a bull I might have made my- 
self,” said the Lady of Rath approvingly. 

Sir Spencer crossed his knees and 
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sipped at his glass. His eyes were upon 
his pretty wife, and in their depths was 
a supreme confidence in her having come 
through this adventure without scathe. 
She was a mischievous besom, but whoso 
thought to get the better of her was a 
vainglorious fool. 

“Naturally, I did not blurt it right out 
at him. He looked so nice I was half 
hoping he didn’t know himself that they 
were false.” 

“What's this?” 
erect. 


cried Frump, sitting 


“Oh, silly, don’t you see?” 
Mugs. 

“She thought his ancestors had en- 
tered a ringer against him,” said Billy 
nodding. ‘‘What a sickener that would 
have been for Davido!” 

“Well, so when he said he had no 
idea what it was worth, and was all 
for a judge and jury of jewelers 

“Alliterative, ain’t she?” murmured 
Brigit. 

“T decided on the spot to go in. At 
first I was afraid he’d be bowled by the 
news, but then dark suspicions got the 
upper hand.” 

“It’s rather mixed, that,’ sid 
“but I get your ghastly drift.” - 

“So Spencer and I went in and he 
asked us to choose our man, 


nudged 


silly, 


I was all 
for the curator of the museum till Spen- 
cer said Bertolius was at the Vésuve, so 
we cockled over there. And long before 
Bertolius said a word, I what | 
knew.” 

“Don't hold out on us!” begged Wex- 
ford. 


knew 


“I knew there were two necklaces,” 
said Alice quietly, and poured herself a 
cup of tea. 

Sir Spencer cocked his eye at her. 

“You could tell that at a distance? 
I remember you sat away from the 
table.” 

“Two necklaces!” all the others were 
repeating to one another. 

Lady Alice looked at her husband and 
laughed. 





“Get up, Spencer, and show us how 
he brought out the necklace to show me.” 

Sir Spencer rose and put down his 
glass. His face was thoughtful. He 
caught up Bert’s hat and stick, and with 
them confusedly bunched in his left 
hand, stood with an air of engaging diffi- 
dence pulling nothing out of his pocket 
with the other hand. His eyes had be- 
come of a melting trustfulness. 

“My holy aunt!” said Bert laughing. 
“It’s the chap to the life.” 

Alice Howard's eyes had brightened. 

“Now what did he do at 
rooms 7” 

Her husband went toward the door, 
turned, laid down the hat and stick mod- 
estly, and approached the center table 
with an air of gentle resignation. He 
put his left hand to his pocket. 

“The photographic eye,” 
Alice. 


you. 


Bertolius’ 


said Lady 

“Tt was as plain as it is now to 
He had the real emeralds on the 
ether side.” 

“But do you mean to say, Howard,” 
said Burt in an awe-struck tone, “that 
you can live with a woman like this?” 

“Well, it’s done by having no false 
jewels,” sighed Brigit affectionately. 

Sir Spencer thanked her with a little 
smile. 

“T don’t see, Alice, why he did not 
show you the real one.” 

“Well, not one person in ten thousand 
would have known the difference, if | 
do say it. He knew well what the thing 
was worth, and, showing it to a lot of 
people, I suppose he took no risks.” 

“Then I come into the said 
Sir Spencer. ‘Though why this aban- 
doned woman made me feign faintness, 
only she and her Maker know.” 

“It was very simple. Under Ber- 
tolius’ nose, I bought the real jewels 
and held them fast. I knew Diodare 
would make an opportunity to swap the 
packets—indeed he immediately asked 
us to dine to make sure our aequaintance 
did not end there. It might have taken 


story,” 


him some time, but in the end he meant 





Ainslee’s 









to leave me in happy possession of the 
copy. You after Bertolius had 
passed on them, I might never have 
found it out. He could not know I was 
by way of being a connoisseur.” 

“It’s all very novel,” began Billy, when 
Brigit came more promptly to the point. 

“But what was the sham faint for?” 

“I simply changed the packages my- 
self while Spencer lay up against him.” 

Everybody shrieked. 

“You mean to say you let him rave 
around with the real thirty thousand 
pound necklace ’” cried the duchess. 

“Why not?” demanded Alice. 
was coming here to tea with us.” 

“And I declare to you she looks like 
a gentle child!” said Bert. “Why, a 
more steel-nerved gambler I never saw 
arrested.” 


see, 


“He 


“Then I watched him here,” went on 
Alice Howard. “I went into my bed- 
room and watched him over the top of 
the curtain. 

“TI begin,” 


He changed the packages.” 
said Bert solemnly, “to 
sympathize with the poor devil.” 


“He gave you back the real one,” 
breathed Brigit with satisfaction. 
“And all the time,” said Billy, “she 


sat there as calm as a cold pasty, know- 
ing we were in for a crash like that!” 
“T hope my teas are never too dull,” 
said Lady Alice. “Bertolius offered me 
a raise of a thousand pounds if I would 
sell to him to-morrow, and so I shall, as 
[ owe Spencer two hundred for a very 
beautiful fainting fit out of season. It’s 
too gaudy for the likes of me, anyhow.” 
She pointed at the necklace in Brigit’s 
hand with the tongs and helped herself 
to sugar. ‘And that back to a 
badly frightened swindler by post.” 


oe 
goes 


“But good gad!” said Bert, sitting up 
suddenly. ‘“Where’s the real 
showed us?” 


one you 
“Just where it’s been all the time since 
you laid it down to get the cakes,” said 
Alice Howard, and thrust the tongs into 
the crystal jug of cream. The emeralds 
came up winking, full of milky drops. 


The Amateur Child 


HY, Kelly!" cried Northam 

W Griggs, Jr. “I thought you 
were in Paris toiling at being 

a reporter. How —" 


“Luc k ! 


I've been looking for you. 
I’m in Menton toiling at being a re- 
porter, and you help me, Nort. 
Cafe au inother for you—two, 
The huge Irishman jackknifed 
onto a little iron chair, squeezed his 

es under the table, and 


slanced appreciatively at the Promenade, 


can 
lait 
waiter.” 


Alice-blue 


strollers, in a 
the blue 


its fashionable 
sunlight; at 
Mediterranean beyond. 


morning 


“Suits me. Paris is a gray drizzle. 


big jewel robberies. 
What do you know?” 


I’m down on these 


“Know?” 
what 


“T know 
the in- 
progressed, 
methodically, from 
and Monte Carlo, 
nd that he has now arrived at Menton. 
that Menton has 
locked up everything she owns—except 
\unt Harriet. I know- i 

“Your aunt is not too cordial to me, 
Nort; I called at the villa first, and, 
while she didn’t exactly give me the 


Griggs laughed. 
knows—that 
| 


nas 


one 


every 
nious gentleman 
consistently and 
, through Nice 
one in 


I know every 


air—— 

“She made a microscopic examination 
of you through her lorgnette?” grinned 
the other. “She never approved of you, 


By Valma Clark 


Author of “The Middle of the Tale,” 


“Red Gods,” etc. 
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Kelly; of your cognomen or your call- 
ing. That's Aunt Harriet. It’s Aunts 
Harriet, too, to insist that she’s going to 
wear her star sapphire at the musicale 
she’s giving [riday evening, a week 
from to-day, and to advertise it.” 

“The notorious sapphire?” 

“Yes; the famous ex-idol’s-eye. 
Fairly flinging down the gauntlet at the 
visiting thief. But, to conclude: | 
know the sentiments, personally, of one 
or two of the fair victims.” 

“You’re acquainted? But you would 
be. I was counting on that. Who?” 

“Lady Wemyss.” 

“Monte sup- 
plied Kelly. “Safe was opened, and the 
genuine string was replaced by a very 
good string of imitation. 
ness, no clews. 


Carlo—safe—pearls,” 


No clumsi- 
The theft went undis- 
covered— 

“For several days,” nodded Griggs. 
“A slight the clasp, 
which she had never before noticed, an- 
noyed Lady Wemyss as she was fasten- 
ing the pearls about her neck. She 
took them in to a jeweler, who enlight- 
ened her. Mrs. 
isohn.”’ 


awkwardness in 


] 
£A1SO 


Beckley Lew- 
“American, at Nice. Entered the 
lady’s room by night, and helped him- 
self to trifles valued at two hundred 
thousand.” 


“Yes! He crawled into the room by 
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a ledge along the outside of the hotel 
which measures no more than ten centi- 
meters in width, thereby proving him- 
self an acrobat. Whoever he is, he’s 
a versatile fellow, Kelly.” 
“No limit to his variety. 
must 


Sure, he 
be a gentleman, to all appear- 
ances, as well as an acrobat and a safe 
manipulator, or he could never have 
pulled the daring social trick he has. 
It’s the variety of him that makes him 
good copy.’ 
“As well as 
nodded Griggs. 


darned hard to catch,” 


“Hm! Take this Hoyt affair—his 
first Menton offense “i 
“Claire Hoyt.” 


‘But you don’t happen to know her, 
too? You weren't among those pres- 
ent at the Hotel d’Angleterre night be- 
fore last when——” 

“I do, and I was, Kelly, old fellow.” 

“Well, I am in luck. Here I am at 
headquarters, and all I’ve got to do is 
to sit back and let you introduce 
around and wait If Nice and 
Carlo are precedents, then the 
theft is the mere preface to Mr 
fies’ Menton chapter.” 

“Brilliant argument, Kelly 


me 
Monte 
Hoyt 


Raf- 


The de- 
’ they're 
camping out all over the town; sharp- 
eyed Frenchmen.” 

“T may even have the supreme luck 
to be present—a first-hand 
the next——”’ 


tectives reason even as do you; 


witness—at 


“Tf Aunt Harriet persists in playing 
the mule, and, if she can be induced to 
include you, Kelly, in her Friday-night 
affair, I haven't a doubt you will have 
that luck. But, meantime, why not 
meet Claire and Mrs. Lewisohn and 
Lady Wemyss? Claire—Mrs. Hoyt 
just happens to be having a small dinner 
party to-night—a 
wake, 


sort of mourners’ 
understand, in which the 
robbed ones get together and sympa- 
thize with each other.” 


you 


“You could manage an invitation for 
me?” 


Ainslee’s 


“Well, Claire is—democratic,” grinned 
the other. “We'll put it up to her, eh? 
Every one in Menton passes on the 
Promenade at this hour; the fact is, 
Kelly, I’m rather expecting that—er 
Mrs. Hoyt may pass.” 


“So! And this is your lookout, 
then? Widow, did you say?” 
“Hm! Ah, here she comes now.” 


A tinkling of little carriage bells, a 
ereat the ridiculous little 
Griggs, followed by 
stepped out to the curb 
who 


honking of 
horn, 
Charlie Kelly, 


carriage 


to waylay a 


young woman, was 
dressed in black and was very lovely, 
in a modish way, against the white, 


linen-covered seat of her carriage. Now, 
this is the curious love story of Northam 
Griggs, but just the moment the 
reactions of IMelly, an unprejudiced 
worth recording. He 
gathered an impression of black-haired, 
white-skinned beauty, of 


for 


stranger, may be 


vivaciousness, 
and of fingers 
and slim, deft in their braiding of a tas- 
sel on her hand bag as she talked. 


especially fingers—long 


“But certainly, Northam, you must 
bring Mr. Kelly along 1 was short 
one man, and Mr. Kelly is—convenient,” 
she laughed “Reporter? Oh, now 
that’s too bad: I'm really the least bit 
weary of reporters. If you'll proinise 
not to report 16 Mr. Kelly 
What's that, Nort? Gay, because I’m 
not howling’ But what use to go on 
howling 2” 

“My point,” said Griggs, “is that 
you are a good sport, you know, Claire. 
Not many women could take the loss 
of a diamond bracelet as vou do. But 


won't you join us in drinks?” 
“Ah, no, I'm very busy. I am on to 
the florist’s and to t re 

“To market, to market?” 

“And then to the shops to buy Patsy- 
child a new dress, if she’s very good. 
My little girl, Mr. Kelly.” Mrs. Hoyt 
leaned back, and it was only then that 
Kelly became definitely conscious of 
the child on the seat beyond her. She 


le stores—— 




















was a thin, pale girl of perhaps twelve 
or thirteen, and she wore the sort of 
matched costume of a most delicate buff 
color that little French girls wear, and 
her face, beneath the quaint iittle hat, 
was framed in corn-silk hair ciipped in 
a Dutch bob and was most fragile and 
listless in its expression. ‘‘Patsy-child” 
looked too. indifferent to be anything 
but “good,” 

“Did you get my mandarins, Pat, and 
did you find them—edible?” Griggs’ 
sober deference was in direct contrast 
to the mother’s playful, grown-up man- 
ner, and the child responded to it with a 
flush of pleasure. 

“Thank you, yes, Mr. Griggs. They 
tasted like—like flowers smell. I——” 

But Mrs. Hoyt leaned forward again: 

“Oh, René, I've been looking for 
you!” she hailed. 

“Mr. Jobin, Mr. Kelly,” she intro- 
duced a slim young Frenchman, in pur- 
ple necktie and cream spats. “‘Clamber 
revoir, then, 
until we meet again this evening.” 

Again there was the tinkle of the car- 
riage bells. Kelly caught a last glimpse 
of corn-silk hair and a pale face beside 
the sleek dark hair the vivacious 
face of the mother, who had turned to 
wave and 


in, René, my dear. Au 


and 
smile at an acquaintance. 
Light laughter, wash of the sea, gurgle 
of a guitar from the garden of the 
neighboring hotel wandering 
troubadour played under balconies for 
That little girl was the only 
sober, unplayful thing on the landscape ; 
she looked, Kelly thought, like a little 
tragedy. 


where a 


coins 


“Curious child.” he said, as they 
strolled back to his hotel. 
“Yes, She’s difficult—old for her 


years; rather appealing, though.” 
“The Frenchman is—what relation?” 
“None,” scowled quickly. 
“He’s a friend; goes everywhere with 
Claire; motors to Nice and Monte Carlo 
with her; she’s hardly ever seen without 
him.” 


Griggs 
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“Scandal ?” 

“No, Kelly. You’ve got the mind of a 
reporter, too, haven’t you? Mrs. 
Hoyt’s position here is unimpeachable. 
Jobin may be in love with Claire, though 
I rather think he’s using her for—well, 
for a social leverage, perhaps. But 
Claire is certainly not in love with him. 
She’s in love with the memory of her 
husband, if you will know. A New 
York broker—he’s been dead for years, 
but she still wears mourning for him,” 

“Huh! The forlorn and lonely widow, 
eh? Her weeds are a bit dashing, Nort, 
and her manner is—not uncheerful.” 

“Bravado. She’s gay to the eye— 
stops up-all the little chinks of her lone- 
liness with social flittings and crazy in- 
dulgences of Pat. She’s fearfully*fond 
of the child, while Pat is peculiarly un- 
responsive. The doting mother! Even 
her enemies would credit her with that 
virtue. 3ut she has her low days, 
Kelly; I know because——” 

“She’s told you so!”’ 

“Eh? Yes.” 

Kelly grinned at him, and Griggs met 
the grin with resentment. They were 
both tall, dark young men, but Kelly was 
a loosely hung, rather slovenly fellow, 
with wise eyes in an ugly face, whereas 
Griggs was slim, well-groomed, and boy- 
ishly handsome. 


“Sure, sympathy is a great thing, 
Nort. I’ve always been interested in 


your philanthropies. 
thropies. 


Original philan- 
Nothing so obvious and—er 

adéquate as the mere signing of a 
check ever did satisfy your benevolent 
conscience, did it? Let’s see, there was 
the impractical Russian countess who 
started a tea room and charged too 
little for a cup of tea and failed; you 
hauled her out of bankruptcy by morn- 
ing lessons in economics and overhead 
expenses. There was the little English 
old maid who had nothing at all, and 
gave you half of it; she needed to share, 
was the way you diagnosed her, and you 
made her perfectly happy by accepting 
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crocheted doilies from her. I’ve always 
wondered, Nort, just what would hap- 
pen if you became philanthropically in- 
terested in a lovely lady. Lovely and 
unhappy. My curiosity is about to 
be satisfied. Nothing short of mar- 
riage, I suppose- 

“Don’t be an ass,” 





snapped ( TIS. 


It was in the course of Mrs. Hoyt’s 
dinner that evening that the thought 
first occurred to Northam Griggs that 
Jobin might know something of these 
mysterious jewel robberies. Griggs had 
never trusted the fellow. Just what 
it was in Jobin’s bearing that riveted his 
attention now, Griggs could not have 
said definitely—a quick lowering of the 
eyes» an infinitesimal nervous 
ment of the shoulders 

They were six: Lady Wemyss, Mrs. 
Lewisohn, Claire Hoyt, 
Griggs; and naturally the conversation 
had turned chiefly on the robberies. 

“Yes, every decent piece I owned,” 
said Mrs, Lewisohn. “I couldn’t bear 
the sight of that Nice hotel afterward, 


move- 





Kelly, Jobin, 


so I moved over here to the Winter 
Palace. Just in time for Claire’s chap- 
ter. But then, if you’ve nothing left 


to lose, yourself, there's some satisfac- 
tion in seeing your friends plundered.” 

“Frankly,” drawled Lady Wemyss, 
“T’d begun to suspect Claire. It 
too curious that she should be 
flaunting diamonds, at social 
function in both Nice and Monte Car!o 
where a robbery occurred, and should 
go untouched, I'd begun to suspect be~ 
of charming the thief. 
she’s joined our ranks——” 

“If you're suspect me,” 
laughed Claire at random, “then you'll 
have to suspect René, too. You didn’t 
miss a robbery, either, did you, René?” 

“But that J should have charmed zee 
thief,” fenced the Frenchman lightly, 
“she would have had to be a lady.” 

There was a small silence. Mrs. 
Hoyt’s villa was hung high on a terrace 


was 
present, 
every 


Of course, since 


going to 





at the top of the Old Town, and the din- 
ing-room curtains of soft, old, Italian- 
yellow silk framed a twilight view of 
the Bay of Garavan, still faintly rosed 
from the sun’s last reflection, and set 
in a crescent of shore lights. The 
candlelight flickered over the polished 
table, laid with bits of old altar lace, and 
picked out jewel spots of amber glass, 
wines, fruit. was especially 
preoccupied with the crystal drops which 
shimmered on the bosom of Mrs. Hoyt’s 
low, black evening dress, with the petal- 
white the throat, and of the 
lovely face above. 

“Tell me,” said Kelly, “how he hap- 
pened to make away with your bracelet, 
Mrs. Hoyt.” 

“That,” she laughed, “I don’t know. 
It was at the dinner dance at the Hotel 
d’Angleterre—a benefit affair. I danced 
with every one. 


Griggs 


skin of 


The floor was jammed. 
I went into the dressing room for a mo- 
ment, and there I missed my bracelet 
I gave the alarm; 
in. There 


the police were called 
a thorough search of 
Oh, most 
spectacular, in the French manner, you 
know. Nothing came of it.” 

“But you've no impression of the man 
who——” 
“No. 
partners; it might have been a stranger 
who crowded against me in the 
That’s 


was 
every one and everything. 


It might have been one of my 


jam. 
characteristic of all these rob- 
beries, you know; no one has ever gath- 
ered the impression of the 
thief—not the tiniest clew of him.” 

“It’s that phase of it,” murmured 
Lady Wemyss, “which makes one almost 
certain that the thief is some one who 
moves in our own circle. That’s the 
beastly part of it—one suspects one’s 
very friends.” 

“But how,” shivered Mrs, Lewisohn, 
“would the fellow ever dare? Why, if 
I were wanted on a dozen scores by 
an army of these nasty little French 
police—pardon, Monsieur Jobin; I’m 
fond of everything except 


faintest 


French 

















French police—I’d simply go and hide 
myself and——” 

“Then you'd be an utter fool, Jane,” 
laughed Mrs, Hoyt. ‘“There’s only one 
way to escape the police, if you’re guilty, 
and that’s to face the police. Do you 
know what /’d do if I had committed 
these robberies and were wanted? I'd 
settle, and I'd build up such a solid brick 
wall of prestige and_ respectability 
around me as no mere policeman could 
!" Mrs. Hoyt’s laugh was 
daring ; spots of color burned 
through the delicate rouge on her cheeks. 

“Really, Claire,” chuckled Griggs, “I 
think you’d enjoy the rdle of Lady 
Raffles !” 


ever topple 


two 


But it was at this instant that he 
turned and caught the Frenchman 
scowling darkly at his unconscious 


hostess; Jobin’s eyes dropped beneath 
cold stare; there was that little 
movement of his shoulder. 
Then he threw himself, too energeti- 
cally, into speculations about the thief 
Griggs watched the man after that. 
They drifted through the living room 
—a flowery place of a blossoming Jap- 


Griggs’ 


nervous 


anese wall paper, chintz-covered chairs, 
and vases of every kind filled with all 
the flowers of southern France—the 
feathery, fragrant, yellow mimosa, the 
little cool, purple violets, pinks, roses. 

Jobin paused for a moment and fin- 
gered a small, blue-enameled jar on 
the mantelpiece. When Mrs. Lewisohn 
reached for it curiously, he stopped her. 

“Mustn’t !”" Mrs. Hoyt. “It’s 
He gave it to me on 
my birthday, and I’m not to touch it— 
no one is to touch it. There’s some 
sort of a good-luck charm about it that’s 
broken with handling.” 

“Interestin’,” drawled Lady Wemyss. 
“What did you say it was?” 

“Only a little rose jar; it’s filled with 
petals, and the scent comes out through 
these perforations, you see. Stuffy 
here. Shall we go into the garden for 


’ 


“7 
smiled 
René’s silliness. 


coffee ?’ 
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“Stay,” breathed Mrs. Hoyt several 
hours later, as the other guests took 
their departure; “please do, Northam.” 
So Griggs stayed on in the little grav- 
eled terrace garden, with its two orange 
trees, and its balustrade with the two 
pale-blue jardini¢res and the rioting 
vine of trumpet flowers, and watched a 
full moon rise over Bordighera, silver 
the Mediterranean below, and outline, 
palely, the gray humps of the Alps 
above. 

“Bad _ .day. Fearfully—low day,” 
murmured Mrs. Hoyt, over a long si- 
lence; and Griggs knew, from her 
voice, from the droop of head against 
her chair, that her eyes were closed 
against the pain of old memories. “My 
—wedding anniversary, Nort. It was 
on a night like this, a hundred years 


ago 





You didn’t know you were— 
helping me celebrate my wedding anni- 
versary, did you? Tired!” She put 
out her hand like a child for a cigarette. 
Griggs stood restlessly above her. 
“That Jobin, Claire—I wish you 
wouldn't—— _I wish you’d take on me, 
instead of Jobin.” 
“René ? 
René?” 
“Nothing, only 
to be taken care of. 
—a bounder——” 


What have you against poor 





Claire, you need 
If he should be a 


“René fills up time.” 

“Couldn't I fill up time?” 

“You dear, Northam.” She 
tossed away the cigarette, put out her 
hand to him, drew him down to the 
arm of her chair, “A dear,” she 
breathed, her eyes still shut; “the only 
one who—understands.” 

Griggs held her hand closer; he bent 
to the shut eyes, to the tilted mouth. 

“Pardon me,” said a clear voice. He 
raised himself. He stared at a tall 
young person in a long robe who stood 
framed in the open French window. 
She advanced to the terrace, and her 
face, in the moonlight, was the most 
lovely thing that Griggs had ever seen, 


are a 
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like a pale Rossetti lady, a creature out 
of a fairy tale. But, of course, it was 
only little Patsy Hoyt! But she was so 
tall in that long negligee over her night 
clothes. Griggs had not realized that 
the child was so tall. 

“What do fou mean? How dare 
you?” It took Griggs a second to real- 
ize that that sharp voice was Claire 
Hoyt’s. 

“T’'ve come for Mary-Rose; I forgot 
Mary-Rose; I can’t sleep without Mary- 
Rose.” It seemed to Griggs that this 
strange child was delicately mocking her 
mother. 

“Your doll? You—you—— 

“She’s in the bluest jardiniere. 
afraid I can’t quite reach her.” 

“T thought you detested dolls,” smiled 
Griggs, extracting a bizarre, Parisian 
beauty of bisque and silks from the jar- 
diniere. 

“But sometimes,” said Patsy, “they're 
useful. When you can’t sleep.” 

“Oh, quite,” he grinned. 

“Come here; come here and kiss me 
good night,” laughed Patsy’s mother, in 
her normal, indulgent tone. ‘“‘You’re a 
naughty little girl, Patsy Hoyt. You 
know I’ve forbidden you to come out 
here like that; you know you are im- 
possibly susceptible to colds.” Did 
Patsy wince from her mother’s caress? 


oP] 


I’m 


Griggs imagined it. “Now run—run 
along and get Ninon to tuck you in 
tight.” 

But the spell was brokea. The 


town clock struck one and Griggs apol- 
ogized, gently but absently, to~ his 
hostess for wearing her out. He swung 
down to the Quai Bonaparte by the dark 
and narrow ways of the Old Town; and, 
curiously, it was Patsy’s moon-blanched 
little face which floated pleasurably in 
his memory, not the mother’s. 

It was on the following afternoon in 
the Casino, at teatime, that Griggs, 
doing the honors with Kelly, ran into 
Claire and the child again. Claire 
stood in the gaming room, by the nearest 
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She 
played for small stakes, and she scorned 
the little casinos, traveling always to 
Monte Carlo when she was in gambling 
mood, 
“Hello,” 
Oh, I had to bring her. 


table, merely looking on, never 


she hailed them. “Patsy? 
It was Ninon’s 
off. Stupid for her.” She 
smiled at the child who stood passively 
beside her and watched, with a sort of 
patience, the spinning of the roulette 
wheel. “But she likes the pastries.” 

Mrs. Hoyt laid an affectionate arm 
about Pasty’s shoulders. A_ certain 
sharp-tongued Mrs. Winton passed at 
the moment, and a quite 
friendly fashion for her, and murmured 
something at Claire concerning 
mothers.” Patsy 
out stirring, her little face hard. 

Mrs. Hoyt turned back to the table, 
She was watching the self-conscious, in- 
expert play of a coarse-looking, middle- 
aged woman who sat directly in front 
of her and flashed diamonds on every 
plump finger. 

“A newcomer, 


afternoon 


smiled in 
doting 


herself stood with- 


and an American,” 
Griggs fixed her. She must be very 
Menton, the rob- 
she would not have decked 
herself out in this conspicuous fashion, 
Of course, they might be paste. But 
No, financially 
speaking, the woman was the real thing; 
the croupier rattled his box for tips in 
a significant fashion, and she dropped 
into it a bill of convincing size. Money 
-genuine stones— 


new to ignorant of 


beries, else 


they were not paste. 


He happened to glance up and saw 
René Jobin, on the opposite side of the 
table, regarding the bill and the 
diamonds. 


also 
“Tt’s yours,” said Mrs, Hoyt sweetly 
to the impossible woman. “Five. You 
have to watch them, or they'll rake in 
And 
she dropped down into the vacant chair 
beside the person, and guided her play, 
and chatted with her graciously. 

Griggs turned to Patsy. He 


your winnings and pass you by.” 


ragged 




















her about Mary-Rose, and about the 
wisp of a colored handkerchief at her 
tried to make her smile. 
Some quality of pathos in her listless- 
ness, her unchildlike gravity, stabbed 
Hang it all, Patsy’s little 
square hands had more character than 
the merely deft hands of her mother. 

“T’ll bet,” he challenged, his muscles 
and his mood responding to the lively 
jazz, “that you can’t dance!” 

“I'll bet,” said Patsy, “that I can.” 

“Come on,” said Griggs. “Bar of 
nougat to a meringue.” 

He glanced back to see Mrs. Hoyt 
rise and drift carelessly over to Jobin, 
and to see Kelly drop into the vacant 
place she left. He guided Patsy through 
the crowd, between tables, to the clear 
space, took her in his arms. She was 
light and rather wistful—a long-legged, 
fair little girl, in palest lavender, mov- 
ing seriously with him at a party of rol- 
licking grown-ups. 

“Laugh, darn you!” said Griggs. 

Patsy lifted two clear blue eyes be- 
tween the corn-silk flaps of her Dutch 
bob; a delicious, sudden color tinted her 
face, her throat; she laughed. 

Young Griggs himself laughed, for 
pure joy. Dancing, they laughed to- 
gether. He was absurdly, unaccount- 
ably thrilled. Deuce take it, a kid—a 
mere youngster! Yet she danced like a 
little débutante, following each tricky 
little step, giving herself up to the mu- 
sic, to his arms, 

He became conscious of Patsy’s 
mother looking on, without approval. 

“I set out, Claire,” he laughed tact- 
fully, “to give your infant a lesson, but 
she ended by giving mec points. 
can dance.” 

“Yes. Mr. Kelly’s just managed a 
table. Shall we have tea?” 

“Starved.” But Griggs forgot tea. 
He was less interested in Claire’s quick, 
white fingers moving among the tea 
things than in Patsy’s delicate nibbling 
of an éclair. 


wrist. He 


Griggs. 





Patsy 
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The lights went out, and two “Danc- 
ing Dolls” did a vaudeville turn upon 
the small stage. 

“The blond one is too stout, but the 
little brunette really does look like a 
young girl,” commented Griggs. 

“She’s thin,” said Patsy critically, 
“but the bones are old bones; you 
always can tell by the bones.” 

“Eh?” The child’s precocious wis- 
dom startled him. 

The lights flashed back on, and Griggs 
wanted to dance with Patsy again; he 
turned to her, but Mrs. Hoyt cut in: 

“Ours, Nort? Sweet of you to— 
ask me,” she teased. 

“T was going to—to ask you.” 

“Just one more éclair, Patsy, dear,” 
she warned. 

“T don’t want any more éclairs,” said 
the child clearly. 


“Sulky!” giggled Mrs. Hoyt into 
Griggs’ shoulder. “You've made a 





conquest, Nort! My little girl a 

Griggs did not rise to it. Dancing 
with Claire, he was just discovering, was 
not so pleasant as dancing with Claire’s 
young daughter. 

They climbed up to the Villa Berthe 
—he and Kelly—again that evening, on 
a casual invitation from Claire. They 
were early, and just short of Claire’s 
high-walled garden they had stood for 
a few moments to look back at the 
crooked, red-tiled roofs of the Old 
Town, fading into twilight, and to listen 
to the running patter and guttural 
shrieks of children playing some native 
version of hide-and-seek down those 
echoing stone passages. 

From the garden behind them came 
voices—Mrs. Hoyt’s and Patsy’s: 

“But I can’t have you running about 
the town alone like that! What would 
people say? I’ve told you—lI’ve told 
Ninon- Pe 

“IT can read! I guess I can read, 
can’t 1? I only went down for that 
Hewlett book in the Tauchnitz edition.” 

“But Ninon , 
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“I’m sick of Ninon! I'm sick of 
everything. I os 

“Oh, heavens, Pat, haven't I told you 
—haven't I explained to you reason- 
ably 

“Reasonably? Reasonably! You'll 
drive me t-too far one of these——” 

“Cry, then—cry if you must! Only, 
for the love of pink plaster saints, hush 
up now. It’s Pierre coming.” 

“You wanted something, madame ?” 

“A cigarette. Thanks, Pierre.” 

The eyes of Griggs interrogated the 
eyes of Kelly. They pressed the bell 
on Mrs. Hoyt’s gate; entered. 

atricia Hoyt stood, in the little 
crumpled lavender frock that seemed 
too small to clothe her rage, and fairlyg 
glared at her mother. Mrs. Hoyt looked 
past the glare to them. 

“Discipline,” she 








laughed lightly; 
“you catch me in the act. Go in to 
Ninon, Patsy! This minute, please!” 

Pasty’s face was white; her blue eyes 
were blinded with tears. She turned, 
rushed, stumbling, past Griggs, vanished 
into the house. 

Griggs stooped, picked up the paper- 
covered copy of “Little Novels of 
Italy.” 

“There,” sighed Mrs. Hoyt, “if you 
can tell me what I am to do with her! 
The very books she reads are too old 





for her. She never plays, and when 
she does, it’s a 
“Amateur playing.” nodded Kelly 


thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Hoyt shot him a quick glance: 

“Can you advise me, Mr. Kelly?” 

“Sure, on any subject but children,” 
he regretted genially. 

“Or you, Nort?” she appealed. 

“Eh? Oh, pardon. Why, since you 
ask me, Claire, I think you ought not 
to laugh about her /efore her.” 

“You mean—smiling about discipline? 
But there are moments of ugly, raw 
temper like that, Nort, when the kindest 
thing you can do is to smile and pass 
it over.” 





“She doesn’t look like a child given 
to ugly, raw tempers; she looks—too 
sensitive.” 

“She is. She’s a darling, really, 
Only sometimes ~"’ : 

Others drifted in then, friends from 
over Garavan way, and the place became 
the scene of a small, informal party. 
What with cards and diqueurs, they 
stayed late. Some one had pounced 
upon an old crystal ball in Claire’s living 
room, and some one else had suggested 
that crystal gazing by moonlight was in- 
variably productive of results; so they 
had all adjourned to the garden again, 
and one of the women sat solemnly be- 
fore the ball, which had been placed on 
the moon-bathed balustrade, and the rest 
of them sat about in skeptical, smirking 
silence. Whether vistons of the future 
ever would have clouded those clear crys- 
tal depths, they were not io know, for 
a scraping on stone and a tearing of vines 
made them look back, toward the high, 
garden wall, and they saw first two 
hands, then a head emerge over the top 
of the wall; then all of a slim, nimble 
body, drawn up lightly, balancing easily 
on that high, narrow ledge. 

“Why, René!” spoke Mrs. 
last. 

“Ah, m-madame,” he stammered. He 
was utterly taken aback, Griggs decided 
faces tilted 


Hoyt at 


swiftly, by the number of 
up at him. 

“Well, come on over,” 
nervously. 


giggled Claire 


He came, with one hand on the wall, 
and the light bound of a pole vaulter— 
motion a pleasure to see. He advanced 
slowly toward them. 

“But why — the—the 
tional——”’ 

“Ah, Claire, you will forg-ee-ve me, 
vour gate is locked—it is 
stupidly locked—and I do not wish to 
disturb Pierre—Ninon. I do not know 
you have zee—guests.”’ 

Jobin was now composed. 
justed his tie, he lit a cigarette. 


unconven- 


yes? But 


He ad- 

















“It is good s-ing. I have news, I have 
zee audience. Always I like zee audi- 
ence. Zee American madame, Claire— 
zee one wiz zee many diamonds at the 
Casino this afternoon—is robbed. She 
des Anglais. It 
is possible that the police have one clew 
—one infinitesimal clew—that they trace 
the thief, and that they find madame’s 
diamond bracelet. I have heard. I 
run straight to madame to spread her 
the news.” 

Another robbery ! 
high. 
and 
was 


is robbed at zee Hotel 


Excitement flamed 

Jobin was voluble in repetitions 
elaborations of these details. It 
Mrs. Lewisohn’s robbery over 
again, with the single deviation that this 
American madame had awakened, had 
seen the moving bull’s-eye of light in 
her room, had screamed the alarm. The 
thief had departed swiftly by the bal- 
but not without his haul—one 
pigeon-blood ruby, among other val- 
uables, and such a ruby! Jobin had 
himself noted that ruby. 

“And you were in the neighborhood 
of the Anglais—heard the rumpus?” 
asked Kelly lazily. 

“Ah, no. I have been drinking wine 
with a friend at zee moment. But it 
i town like a fire—so 


cony, 


is_ all 
qu-ee-k,” 

“So you did the Douglas Fairbanks 
to us?” grinned Kelly. 

“How? Ah, your Fairbanks!” 

“Movie star, nimble on his feet.” 


| too, 


over zee 


ad- 
mitted the Frenchman complacently. 


am nimble on my feet,” 


“Once J was nimble on my feet,” 
sighed Kelly whimsically. “You don’t 
believe me—no? Well, I was a football 


Star in my day. Jobin, old 
quarterback, with a jack-rabbit get- 
away Fact!” Kelly clapped the little 
Frenchman on the back with the greatest 
joviality. “To-day,” he sighed, “I’m 
only—nimble in my head. Age!” 

lhe party broke up, but Griggs, now 
certain of his man, stayed on to warn 
Claire, 


fellow— 
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“Has it ever occurred to you,” he 
asked bluntly, “that Jobin is the man 
the police are looking for?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That Jobin is the thief? Claire, I’m 
sure of it.” 

“Why—nonsense!” she gasped. 

“What do you know of Jobin?” 

“Why, everything. His mother—I 
met his mother in Paris. Fine people. 
René is an idiot, | grant you,” she said 
impatiently. “But a thief Why, 
Nort, René Jobin hasn't the brains to 
have pulled these really clever robberies. 
Nonsense!” she went on more firmly. 
“I'll vouch for René.” 

“Claire, even your vouching can’t 
move me in my absolute conviction that 
he is the thief. You simply don’t know, 
dear; he’s put it over on you, Listen, 
Claire, I want to protect you and—and 
Patsy against this fellow. I don’t know 
just what I’m going to do about him. 
3ut I want you to promise me to drop 
him immediately. 

“Nort, you're ridiculous. 
any definite clew?” 

“No. Nothing more definite than 
the suspicion—the certainty!” 

“But would he have come straight up 
here from the robbery to announce it to 
me—to the whole world?” 

“That’s exactly what he might do. 
Many a murderer, you know, has given 
the alarm with an idea of averting sus- 
picion from himself.” 

“But do you think René stole my 
bracelet 7’ she wondered incredulously. 

ee 

“That’s impossible,” she assured him 
triumphantly, “for René wasn’t present 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre that night; I 
didn’t dance with him, Nort.” 

“So? Well, I haven’t worked it out. 
Perhaps he’s one of a gang. But I want 
you to drop him, Claire.” 

“T don’t believe it; nothing could 
make me believe it. Besides, wouldn’t 
my dropping him arouse his suspicions, 
put him on his guard?” 





Have you 
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“IT never thought of that. I’m only 
thinking of you, Claire, and Patsy.” 

“Too absurd—I don’t believe 
But he is a complete idiot. It’s a lucky 
thing they were all my friends here to- 
night, or I don’t know what they would 
have thought of René’s unconventional 
entrance.” 

It occurred to Griggs that he himself 
did not know just what he thought of 
that entrance. But he was no Puritan 
judge of morals. A credulous and 
lonely woman He could even un- 
derstand and condone, though Claire 
Hoyt had not seemed that kind. Of 
course, that would account for her 
championing of Jobin, would complicate 
matters. He must get away and mull 
it over. 

“They didn’t think—anything ?’ 

“No—no, Claire.” 

“You’re sure?” 











“Sure.” 

“Your friend, Mr. Kelly—does he 
suspect René?” 

“T haven’t talked to Charlie about 
Jobin at all.” 

“And you, Nort— But you 
couldn’t think Without warning, 
she dissolved into tears; she dropped 


her head onto the little iron table and 
sobbed softly, until young Griggs 
writhed his discomfort. He patted her 
arm; he reassured her, 

At length she was still; she raised 
tear-brimmed eyes to him: 

“Nort, I—perhaps you're right about 
René. But I want time. I want your 
promise not to mention your suspicions 
to any one—not even to your friend, 
Mr. Kelly—for a few days; say, not be- 
fore Saturday, a week from to-day.” 

“But Friday is the date of Aunt Har- 
riet’s musicale, and 4 

“Saturday,” she insisted. 

“Well, but Jobin is invited to the 
musicale, and 








“T'll watch René,” she promised. 
“T’ll watch him myself,” he 
grimly. 


swore 
“Perhaps Aunt Harriet can 
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be pursuaded to listen to reason in the 
meantime, but, if she can’t, I don’t mind 
telling you that I think it’s a risky busi- 
ness—Jobin loose in the room with that 
star sapphire. Oh, all right,” he finished 
hastily as the tears threatened again. 

“Thank you, Nort. You are a— 
a blessed dear. I can’t drop René too 
abruptly, can 1? But I'll start; yes, I 
will.” 

Claire rested her head against Griggs’ 
sleeve as he stood beside her. He could 
take her in his arms, Griggs knew; she 
wanted him to take her in his arms, 
But a sudden shudder of distaste ran 
over and through him, blended with his 
compassion for her. He said good 
night. As he passed out through the 
gate, he fancied he glimpsed a slim little 
white shape at one of the upper win- 
dows, and he smiled at it in the dark- 
ness. 


Now, in the week intervening between 
this second Menton robbery and Mrs. 
Gorton Griggs’ musicale, several sig- 
nificant incidents occurred, one of them 
so dramatically conclusive as to leave 
Griggs no slightest doubt that he was 
on the right track. On the Monday 
following his promise to Claire, she 
beckoned to him from the plate-glass 
window of a modiste’s shop on the Ave- 
nue Félix. He entered, found Patsy 
being fastened into something very short 
and dove-colored by a cooing and flut- 
tering saleswoman. The child stood 
before a mirror, but her head was down, 
and she traced with the toe of a pale 
kid slipper the pattern of the rug. When 
Griggs called her a gay good morning, 
she looked up, and flushed as though 
she had been caught without clothes at 
all, 


“There!” patted the saleswoman. 
“These tuck so?” 

“Tt’s good,” nodded Claire; “very 
good. You may send it, mademoiselle. 


How do you like your new dress, Patsy, 
dear?” 














hate it.” 


“{[—] 


“How can you be so contrary? 


Oh, 


dear! I’m tired, Nort—so fearfully 
tired. I’ve not slept for worrying; I 


must talk to you.” 

They strolled across to the Prome- 
nade, Patsy trailing them listlessly. Mrs. 
Hoyt propped her elbows on the balus- 
trade and stared at the sea and began a 
murmur concerning René, when she re- 
membered the child. She looked about 
impatiently ; discovered one of the na- 
tive donkey women in her flat straw hat, 
with a patient little beast beside her, and 
“You shall ride upon the 
donkey, Patsy. Wouldn't you love 
that? Here’’—she delved into her bag 
—‘“give the woman this; tell her to take 
you for a nice long jog.”’ 
~ “T don’t want to ride on a donkey.” 

“Skip4” laughed Mrs. Hoyt. 

“|” 

“Oh, do run along!” The words 
were tolerant, but the tone was crisp. 

Patsy went. She went slowly, with 
a curious resentment. 


exclaimed : 


Griggs looked after her; his mind was 
not on Mrs, Hoyt’s words. 
' 


“Bother—your aunt! Oh, good morn- 


ing, Mrs. Griggs.” 


It gave Northam a chance to slip 
away from them. He _ followed the 
child. She was already mounted on 


the donkey, but there were tears on her 
cheeks. 

“Come ordered Griggs. “TI 
need you more than the donkey does, 
Pat.” He lifted her off. dismissed the 
woman, and wandered with her toward 
the Carei Gardens, where the morning 
concert was in progress. 

They found chairs and sat and lis- 
tened to the disreputable-looking foreign 
band play lazy waltzes, which consisted 
almost exclusively of flute trills, and 
looked up at the high, gray amphithea- 
ter of the Alps. He pointed out a shin- 
ing white spot on the top of the tallest 
mountain, 

“St. Agnes; and that white dot is a 


down,” 
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café where they serve decent omelets 
and very good wine. We'll do it, Pat, 
together, one of these days—two of us, 
on two donkeys. That’s a real use for 
a donkey, eh?” 

“That’s what I like about you; you 
never talk baby talk to me. It’s almost 
as though you knew that " 

“Funny little girl!” 

She dripped a tear onto his hand. 

Her hat was off, and Griggs, on a 
paternal impulse, bent and kissed the 
top of her head, and found her hair 
soft to the touch, like baby’s hair. 

Patsy lifted her lips to him, and 
Griggs kissed her, and found it not at 
all a baby’s kiss. Griggs was startled, 
and suddenly alive to his finger tips. 
He had forgotten everything but this 
delicately flushed face with its serious 
blue eyes. He remembered Why, 
it was a public garden, and he ought to 
be kicked. But no one was watching 
them. It was natural to these demon- 
strative, indifferent French people for 
a grown man to caress a little girl; it was 
natural to Patsy herself; it was only his 
own confounded imagination! 

Patsy sucked in her breath. 

“Listen: she’d kill me if she knew I 
—but you mustn’t like her; you mustn’t 
come near her—— Hush!” she finished, 
“Here they come.” 

Mrs, Griggs’ left glove was off, and 
her hand was stuck out at Mrs. Hoyt, 
who examined, with close admiration, 
the famous milky-blue sapphire with its 
six-pointed star reflection. 

“I do like that tiny vine in the set- 
ting,’ murmured Claire, turning it. 

“Tiffany—quite comm6n.” 

‘““Hm—two leaves. It’s an absolute 
beauty, Mrs. ss 

‘But good Heaven, Aunt Harriet, you 
couldn’t pick a more public place 
to * 














“Will you stop your eternal fussing, 
Northam? With sneak thieves about, I 
consider it safer to wear my ring. With 
the ring on my own finger, I know 
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where it is. Any thief,” she concluded 
grimly, “will take it from me over my 
dead body.” 

“That’s just,” groaned Griggs, ‘what 
he will do.” 

“T agree with you, Nort,” said Claire. 
“T’ve told her it’s unsafe. I wish, Mrs, 
Griggs, that you could be pursuaded to 
deposit it in a safety vault—especially 
with your big Friday night affair so 
near. My own experience——”’ 

“Stuff!” was Mrs, Griggs’ terse com- 
ment. 

“Don’t argue with her, Claire,” begged 
Griggs. “Don't you know, by this time, 
that the sure way to make Aunt 
Harriet do what you don’t want her to 
is to argue with her?” 

Jobin and strolled into the 
square—a curious combination, but for 
two days now, Kelly had been care- 
lessly courting the Frenchman. 

“T'll just put down the address of 
that shop,” said Claire, taking out a little 
notebook. “René is going up to Paris 
this afternoon Oh, he'll be back 
for the musicale,” she assured Griggs, 
with a special glance. He would be 
back, Griggs was convinced, for he saw 
that Jobin was not missing the star sap- 
phire. “But he'll have time to do an 
errand for me.” 

They separated, and Griggs was taken 
in tow by his aunt. He listened ab- 
sently to her complaints about the loss 
of her left glove—a new snuff-colored 
suéde. 


one 


Kelly 





On the afternoon before the musicale 
occurred the dramatic climax of this 
chain of small happenings. Griggs had 
put in three restless and irritable days. 
Kelly had been called to Paris, but he 
would certainly return before Friday 
evening. Before his departure he had 
extracted from Griggs the admission 
that the latter had warned Mrs, Hoyt of 
Jobin; he had given his friend the snap 
character of “the world’s boniest bone- 
head,” and had hastily exacted from 
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him a promise that he would tell no one 
of his—Kelly’s—trip to Paris. 

“T am in Nice, if you like; or I’ve 
taken a rubberneck jaunt into Italy; 
but never breathe Kelly and Paris to- 
gether ! We're off! Au 
Griggsy.” 

So Griggs had had leisure to think. 
Sut he grew impatient of leisure, and 
his thinking was negligible. He divided 
his time between the olive-shaded paths 
and mule tracks which looped back into 
the mountains, and an hour-glass chair 
in Claire Hoyt’s garden. He covered 
feverish kilometers, or he sat moodily, 
Claire moved before him in a procession 


revi ir, 


of black gowns relieved by a procession 
from the silver chain with 
the Florentine cross to the Russian-glass 
She poured him china tea or 
She 
was sympathetic and wholly lovely. Yet 
Griggs scarcely saw her. 

The truth was that his thoughts were 
playing with the possibility that Patsy 
micht, 


of accessories, 


bracelets. 
cognac, as the occasion required. 


at any instant, break through one 
of those French windows. To be sure, 
Patsy had been packed off to bed with 
one of her colds, so Mrs. Hoyt informed 
him, and he had not glimpsed her since 
that morning in the Carei 
But Patsy not always obedient. 
There was just the chance. 
how that small face with its pale, clipped 
hair and its clear blue eyes haunted him 


Gardens. 
was 
Curious 


like the thread of a tantalizing and 
elusive tune. A little girl of thir- 
teen—— Why, he must be mad! Ot 


course, he only wanted to hear the end 
of the thing she had started to tell him 
when they 
it. Mere curiosity. 

He would send her He 
stepped into Bosio’s and had a gay little 
box filled and tied up as only the French 
can do it. 3ut, no, he couldn’t. It 
smacked too definitely of the sort of 
attention he might have paid to an older 
Patsy. bonbons would be 
ruinous to a child. A doll, he 


were interrupted—that was 


bonb« ns. 


Jesides, 


sick 














thought ironically, would be more in 
order. 

Oddly, it was the doll, Mary-Rose, 
who played the lead in the amazing dis- 
They were in the garden, and 


covery. 


Claire had been murmuring to him 
some long and dolorous tale. 

“But you’re not listening to me, 
Northam Griggs!” she broke off. She 
scolded him a little, and she teased him, 


and finally she came and stood over him 
and played with a lock of his hair. 

[It was then that the thing for which 
Griggs waited happened. Patsy came 
through the living-room window. She 
paid no attention to her mother’s angry 
exclamation, and she paid no attention 
She had her doll, 
and she sat herself down on the sunny 
and began to play with it in busi- 

fashion. 
“Mary-Rose,” 


greeting. 


to Griggs’ 
oravel, 
nesslike 
she said, “your petti- 
Don't you know, 
that petticoats have gone out 
? I think, Mary-Rose 


coat hangs below. 


anyway, 





Of stvic 


Mrs. Hoyt was staring in fascination 
at the doll. Griggs felt it; spared a 
glance from Patsy herself. He gaped 
in turn, 


He transferred his attention to Claire, 
who was as white as a gardenia; then 
back to Mary-Rose. But they must be 
genuine, with a sparkle like that! 
What— 

Mrs. Hoyt hesitated a moment longer. 
‘ring it to mother, Patsy,” she 
obeved 

Mrs. Hoyt removed the glittering cir- 
clet from the doll’s neck, fingered it. 
She still hesitated. 

“It's not e 

‘Oh, yes, it is,” 
taint ad | 


tl 


said Patsy with cer- 
s your bracelet, mamma. See 


ratch on the platinum, right here ?” 
“But it is—it 1s 
M1 


my bracelet.” 
was watch- 


who stood erect before her, 


Hovt was stunned; shx 
ing Patsy, 


every trace of listlessness gone. 
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“But w-where did you find it?’ 

“In the little blue rose jar, mamma— 
under the rose petals.” 

“The—rose jar? Ah’’—rapidly—‘the 
potpourri that Monsieur Jobin gave to 
me. That will do. Go, Patsy!” Mrs, 
Hoyt’s voice was like a knife thrust. 
She added gently: ‘“Ninon will take you 
to Rumpelmayr’s for an ice—that is, if 
you're feeling able, Patsy. Mother is 
grateful—so grateful to you for finding 
her bracelet.” 

The child trotted off, suddenly all 
obedience. 


“But how——” Claire wondered 
helplessly. be 
“You see? Jobin ! It is Jobin. 


” 


Somehow he 
“But I didn’t see René that night.” 
“Not for minute ? Think, 

Claire.” 





one 


“Why, an instant,” she remembered. 
“He was tired out from the tennis tour- 
nament, but he came to the door, just 
for a second, still in his tennis flannels, 


and he made an engagement with me 
Ste cca 
“So! You see I am right; this is 


the proof. Clever of him. He hid 
them in your house as the most unlikely 
place for any one to search for them— 
probably feared that he himself might be 
suspected.” 

“That she trailed him 
rapidly, “for his eccentric gift of the 
that must not be touched. It 
does fit in, doesn’t it, Nort, dear?” 

“Fits like a jig-saw puzzle. 
I’m going direct to the police! 
going to tell them——” 

“No, no! I 
time to think. 
ised to wait till after to-morrow.” 

“But surely you wouldn’t hold me to 
the promise now?” 


” 
accounts, 
rose jar 


Claire, 
I’m 


-Nort, I’ve got to have 
To-morrow—you prom- 


“T’ve got to have time,” she insisted, 
half hysterical. ‘You did promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then——” 

“Alf right,” he surrendered glumly, 
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“Nort, I—you don’t understand,” she 
pleaded; “I’m not so unreasonable as I 
seem,” 

“I do understand,” said Griggs. 

“Besides” —her voice was hard now 
—‘“I think I know a way. I hate him— 
I do! You leave it to me, Nort. I'll 
trap him, cold.” 

“I don’t quite get you, my dear. But, 
with your permission, Claire, I'll station 
a few detectives about Aunt Harriet’s 
house to-morrow night, just in~ case 
your plan fails.” 

“Detectives? Oh, yes, lots of them. 
But you'll wait for my signal, before 
you set them after René? Good!” 


The conclusion followed quickly—so 
quickly that Griggs was still groping in 
the dark when the business was all over 
and Kelly—the wise and disgusted Kelly 
—had to reach him a hand. 

The program went off smoothly 
enough. Patsy, a delicate study in 
porcelain blue, preceded the English 
soprano of the evening with a little 
tinkling, music-box, piano piece. 
Patsy’s mother registered such shining 
pride in the child that people spoke of it. 

Jobin was among those present, and 
Griggs watched him steadily. Indeed, 
he felt as though he and Jobin and the 
Star sapphire, which glowed through the 
evening on the finger of his royally un- 
conscious Aunt Harriet, were playing a 
wary game of  pussy-wants-a-corner. 
Claire, oblivious, was not in on the game 
at all, so far as he could see. They had 
reached the supper stage, and people 
stood and sat about, tasting, sipping, 
chatting: 

“A perfectly unbelievable sunset, and 
we saw Corsica, truly, like a_ pink 
mirage—— 

“That dissipated old countess! My 
dear, a history — _ 

“**No flowers?’ he said, 
sat tight and smuggled in a tonneau 
load of roses from Bordighera. Duty 
on flowers is abusrd, don’t you think?” 


said, and we simply 


“Yes, my system is based on the num- 
ber three.” 

“Tickets for that Russian ballet at 
Monte- iu 





But, yes, precious stones really are 
fragrant. How do I know? Because 
I’ve made a study of them. You'd 
never guess the curious lore I’ve gath- 
ered by delving back into old Middle- 
Age tomes.” It was Claire, and Griggs, 
standing over Patsy, who was engaged 
with the most fascinating mousse which 
he could find for her, saw that Patsy's 
mother was the center of an interested 
group. 

“Sounds learned.” 

“Yes. I can be learned on occasion,” 
laughed Claire. “Take amber. Do 
you know the peculiar fragrance of am- 
ber? And amber oil really does cure 
rheumatism, you know. The five 
precious fragments are ruby, topaz, 
emerald, sapphire and hyacinth, and 
each one has its special curative proper- 
ties, and its own subtle fragrance. The 
ruby———””_ She turned the red stone 
on her finger thoughtfully. 

“Yes, yes?” 

“Platform for Mrs. Hoyt! On with 
your lecture, Claire. Rubies?” 

“Oh, Patsy,” she called over, “my 
scarf. I left it out on the bench in the 
garden, or in the car somewhere. Will 
vou find it for me? Perhaps Mr. Griggs 
will go with you. Rubies? Why, noth- 


ing, only- 





It was barely three minutes later 
when Griggs, vaguely uneasy, sent the 
Burton boy on with Patsy and himself 
returned to the house. 

He found a curious game in progress. 
They stood about in a circle, Jobin next 
to Claire, and several bits of jewelry, 
among them Claire’s own ruby ring, 
were being passed about and sniifed at. 

“The palest peach-blossom odor— 
don’t vou get it? Diamonds are dis- 
agreeable, but sapphires are faintly 
resinous—ozone and pine needles.” 

“Stuff!” said Mrs. Griggs, but she 
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removed the star sapphire from her fin- 
ger, skeptically sniffed it. She ran her 
eye about the circle, as though reas- 
suring herself on the absolute reliability 
of every person in it, and carelessly 
added the sapphire to the exhibit. 

“Oh, my Heaven, have a care!” 
laughed Tubby Withers. “Talk about 
your demonstrations of faith!” 
’ “Among friends, silly, one doesn’t—— 
Can't smell a thing myself.” 
“T won't touch it, Mrs, 
don't hold me if 

The sapphire had traveled the circle; 
in one instant it would reach Claire, then 
Jobin. What 
could Claire Hoyt be thinking of ? Was 
this, perhaps, her game to catch Jobin? 
But it was too dangerous. 

Claire put out her hand for the ring, 
but Griggs reached it before her. 


“Here,” he 


( iTiggs, SO 





Griggs stood paralyzed. 


protested, “I—this is an 
idiotic game.” 
Claire's black eyes flashed at him. 
“You mean,” she challenged, “that 


you don’t trust me?” 
“T don’t mean anything except that 
it's a fool's game.’ But he met her eves 


quite firmly. 
( lat 

murmured a 

moved away with Jobin, 


“Vou 


laughed, 


words, and 


she 


shrugged, rose; 


few careless 


you blithering idiot! uid 
Kelly in Griggs’ ear. “They've gon 
In one blink she would have had the 


ring, and we would have ha 


With the goods on _ her \nd now 
they've gone—over the line into Italy 
} 


yy this time! We know, but we can't 
prove a thing on them.” 
“You 
Hoyt 
“I do mean that she’s probably Clara 
Collins, and that 
Pierre Bollat, and that the pair of them 


don't mean that Claire—Mrs. 


Jobin is probably 
are wanted not only by the French police 
lor these jewel thefts, but by the New 
York police for the famous Blaisdon 
robbery.” 


“ ” 


But—but—— 
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“You've fixed it,” 
complete disgust. 


growled Kelly in 


After the guests’ departure he became 
patient enough to explain it to Griggs. 

“He was the legs of the combination, 
and she was the fingers and the brains. 
Safes were her job; balconies were his. 
They had to go about to affairs together, 
for their whole system in 
social 


these clever 
upon team- 
The theft of her own bracelet 
removed her from all suspicion.” 
“But the risks she took, Kelly —— 
“She took-a certain artist’s pride in 
playing the daring game; considered it 


safer, too.” 


robberies depended 


work. 


“Her husband, the 


“Bunk. Part of 
“And Patsy?” 
sunk, too, but I’m not just prepared 


mourning ?” 
the pose.” 


to say—there was something darned 
queer about that kid.” 

“Patsy was not in on it! I'd swear 
she was not. Why, she tried her best, 
Kelly, to give the game away to me,” 

“Huh!” said Kelly. 

“But I don’t yet understand how— 

\n imitation star sapphire, copied 


the last carved leaf in the set- 


rw that Jobin obtained the 


was his reason for going 


down to 
, : 
| Kl) 


imitation ; it 


ting 


to Paris, and my reason for following 
him Thev would have exchanged the 
copy for the real ring, and cle ired out 
bef re the \W ¢ aisce ( 

‘Aunt Ha { ve called 
Grigg 

“Huh?” 

“Why, they must have used it to de- 
termine the size!” 


very satisfactorily, the 


mystery ¢ Patsy on the following 
morning, He wandered up to the Villa 
Berthe, expecting to find it closed and 
deserted. He found it closed, bit not 
completely deserted. Something of 


porcelain blue was curled up in the 


Patsy’s 
serious blue eyes stared up at him. 


hour-glass chair in the garden; 
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“But—but your mother hasn’t left 
you?” 

“She’s not my mother; she’s only my 
step-mother,” said Patsy clearly. 
“Father left me money which is held 
in trust for me till my twenty-first birth- 
day; meantime, the income goes to my 
guardian, and she kept me for that.” 

“And now she’s left you?” he asked 
her. 

“Because she couldn’t manage me any 
longer; because I tried to tell you.” 

“You—know then?” 

“Know!” She laughed. 

“But you can’t stay on here, alone, 
dear. You 

“T’ll be all right. I have my money; 
in a year I'll be my own guardian.” 

“Not till you’re twenty-one, you said. 
Listen, Pat, you—you can’t stay here. 
I—I’ll take you to Aunt Harriet. I'll 
adopt you.” 

Patsy smiled. 

“You can’t adopt me.” 

“No? Perhaps not. If you were 
only older : 

“What would you do if I were older?” 

“Dash it all, Pat, I—I'’d marry you!” 

“T am older.” 

“What!” 

“Stupid, don’t you see? That was the 
trouble, I am twenty, Mr. Griggs.” 








“But—but—twenty years? You? 
No!” 

“Is there any way I can convince you? 
Heroine usually puts on a dinner gown 
and turns up her hair. But I haven't a 
single grown-up dress to my name— 
nothing but these ghastly baby things— 
and my hair—it won’t turn up, will it, 
Mr. Griggs? Nort, then!” 

“T thought Griggs murmured 
into the depths of the hour-glass chair 
some minutes later. And again, much 
later: “I thought—but, honey, what 
does it matter? Only why did you let 
her ?” 

“Because I had no backbone until I 
met you. Besides, it didn’t matter so 
much before. I didn’t guess until just 
lately that there was anything dishonest 
about it; I only thought she wanted to 
act the role of devoted mother and to 
seem young at the same time—a part 
of her society game. Now I understand 
that I was her—her gesture of respect- 
ability. Is there anything, Nort, more 
respectable than mother love?” 

“You funny, wise little 3ut you 
were an awfully serious kid, Pat. I’m 
going to teach you to play. Eh? 
What’s that?” 

“Let’s begin,” murmured Patsy into 
his necktie. 
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New York has traffic towers not only in the streets, but on the dinner table. 
After-dinner speakers are warned by miniature traffic towers on the speakers’ table 
when it is time to end their speeches. Green and amber lights give warning, and red 
lights flash for a full stop. But will the genial speakers watch the traffic signals? 
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“I BELIEVE I have been through purgatory,” the late Pierre Loti remarked 


after his trip to America. “It’s a hell. 


If that is what’s called progress, give me 


anything before this agitated turmoil. How can I live at ease in a country of tri- 
umphant materialism where there is no leisure for contemplation or an instants 
meditation?” The terrible reporters gave him no peace, and after his return to 
France he never spoke of his trip to America. 
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ND then on the very morning they 
were to dock she was cross with 
him, It was the more surpris- 

ing in that the willful words leaped right 
out of the deepest sense of beatitude she 
had yet felt, The homeward journey 
had been best of all, somehow—perhaps 
because it was homeward, Anyway, 
they had traveled over seas like a mill 
pond all the way across, through linked 
blue-and-white days and silver-starred 
nights. The remembered ripple of 
Latin tongues, wash of the Adriatic, 
gentle pulse of a moored gondola, beat 
yet in her ears, one with the thrum of 
the homebound ship, one with her own 
singing conviction that their perfect 
honeymoon was prelude of a rare and 
perfect harmony. She was happiest of 
all home. And then she flared 
into that incredible irritability : 

“If you call me ‘poor Dora,’ 
bear it.” 

True, it was a single speech slipping 
out through unguarded lips. Yet it 
shamed and shocked her. How could 
she introduce one jarring note into their 
idyl? She had never, she knew, loved 
him quite so much as when she looked 
up and saw him in the wan dawn that 
drained through the silk-curtained win- 
dows, saw him moving through the cabin 
toward her, so big and dependable in 
his purple dressing gown caught quickly 
about him. In the frippery jewel-box 
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luxury of the tiny suite he loomed sud- 
denly real and stupendous, Her whole 
conscious thought dwelt upon the dis- 
covery that the slightest and most tem- 
porary adversity had now its sweet uses, 
since it revealed to her that a husband 
is more than the companion of gilded 
holidays. She was actually thanking 
Heaven for him at the instant when her 
willful lips forestalled the commiserat- 
ing phrase she fancied him about to 
speak, 

“Tf you say that, I'll scream.” 

Naturally he didn’t say it. In fact he 
said nothing at all. He closed his parted 
lips instead and tied his dressing gown 
with a certain air of formality. Alto- 
gether he appeared as hurt as he had 
every right to feel. Dora stared at him 
in consternation. The echo of her un- 
reasonableness hung jangling. She hur- 
ried to drown it. She filled the air with 
a little rush of high-pitched words about 
last night’s indiscretion. Those silly 
chocolates. She had lacked the moral 
courage to refuse them, But candy had 
made her ill ever since she was a little 
child. 

“T was only going to offer to ring for 
the stewardess,” he stated his just griev- 
ance. “But, of course, if the sound of 
my voice will make you scream 

“Oh, my dear, not the sound of your 
voice—not that!” 

“Well ?” 
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“T just didn’t want 

“My sympathy, Dora?” 

Of course they had quarreled before, 
as lovers do, but not like this; never, 
never like this. He was so overwhelm- 
ing, so formidable, so Olympian and 
immovable, looming in the thin dawn 
light above her culpable self, frowning 
slightly, his big thumbs hooked in the 
cord of his dressing gown, speaking 
down to her in a glacial voice. 

“I knew it was nothing—over in a 
minute—always is,” she stammered, “I 
couldn’t bear for you to bother e 

“But why you should put words into 
my mouth—words I had no intention of 
speaking! When have I annoyed you 
by calling you ‘poor Dora?’ ” 

“Never.” 

“Then what in the world?” 

The complete irrelevance of any third 
person at this moment was self-evident. 
Far be it from Dora to invite another 
woman by so much as her whispered 
name into the poison-sweet privacy of 
their first real quarrel. An interloper is 
bad enough in bliss, but absolutely un- 
thinkable in a divided instant like this. 
Wherefore Dora said: 

“Nothing. I meant nothing. I’m 
merely a nasty little beast with quick 
claws.” 

But long after he had thawed to 
stated forgiveness and gone back to 
sleep she lay in her own bed, hands 
crossed under her head, and pondered 
the torrential panic she had yielded to 
when she fancied her husband about to 
address her in the phrase he habitually 
employed of another woman. 

She lay thinking back to the first time 
she had heard him say it and had felt 
inexplicably a shock of recoil, 

They were sitting on a marble seat 
in the stately and beautiful garden of 
Dora’s home. It was fall; just last fall. 
Their blissful engagement was two 
weeks old; their blissful acquaintance 
perhaps thrice that. Leaves as ruddy as 
squirrels sped along the sunken white 











walk and piled up in the stone lily pad 
of the fountain ; piled up warmly against 
the little thighs and feet of the chilly 
stone baby. A good sort of morning, 
cool air and hot sun, just enough wind 
to spin the leaves and diffuse that dry 
smell which crumbling seed pods give 
a garden. Dora had on a new home- 
spun skirt and a soft sweater in the 
colors of the squirrel-ruddy leaves. She 
had been sitting quiet ever so long, 
simply steeping in content, letting her 
wonderful lover keep her hand cupped 
in his. He had been silent, too, for long 
minutes before that. He had only just 
set a kiss in Dora’s palm—such a dear, 
tingling kiss—when, as if moved by 
some secret spring, he dropped her hand 
and said perhaps he should tell her about 
the woman he had been engaged to be- 
fore he knew her. 

There is something a little hard about 
being quite desperately in love with a 
man nearly twice your age. It’s a mad, 
unsatisfiable feeling like starvation in 
the midst of plenty. For, no matter 
how reciprocally he loves you, there are 
always opening at your feet these di- 
vergent paths through the maze of years 
he’s been a grown man while you were 
in the school room, and all those other 
years of his boyhood when you simply 
were not—half his life you can’t share 
in. Dora wasn’t the least bit jealous of 
the woman her lover had formerly been 
engaged to. But she did begrudge the 
other any moment out of the golden 
present. Her dropped hand lay up- 
turned like an empty cup while her 
lover talked about another woman. 

“I suppose it would be unnatural, 
really, if there never had been any one 
else,” she said, hurrying him, “And, 
since the engagement was a mistake, it 
was just fortunate you found out In 
time.” 

“You’re a good sport, Dora.” 

“Oh, no. It’s only that I really do 
think it was lucky for you to find out 
your mistake early enough. So many 

















realize too late, when they’re already 
married, I’m glad you’ve only a broken 
engagement for a scar, not a divorce. 
And—I do think it’s nice of you, telling 
me, not leaving me to find out even that 
by chance. That’s like you. But now 
you have told me, we needn’t go on talk- 
ing about it, need we? The whole thing 
was over a year before you and I met 
each other. So it all has nothing to do 
with us, has it?” 

“Nothing to do with us.” 

He echoed her, she thought, reliev- 
edly, and caught her hand up to his lips. 
Her eyes shut on the joy of his kiss in 
her thirsting palm. Not looking at him, 
she thought, of course, his kiss put a 
period to that tiresome interruption. 
And then he said it the first time. Right 
after kissing her he said: 

“Poor Estelle.” 

Lying awake on the home-coming 
morning of her honeymoon journey, 
Dora could have counted on one hand 
the times after that first time. Once, 
upon their wedding day, holding Dora 
close with one arm while he awkwardly 
opened and read and crumpled a tele- 


gram: “Nothing, dear; just good 
wishes from poor Estelle.” Once, being 
read to, suddenly opening his eyes: 


“Ah, there, Dora, dear, read those last 
lines again. They are favorites of poor 
Estelle’s.” Once before a fresco of 
Gozzoli’s ; once buying a melon for Dora 
in Naples; once in a golden noon at 
Nice, elbows on a stone parapet, eyes 
on far blue arm warm against 
Dora’s arm: “Poor Estelle!” 
Repeated so exactly the words were 
barren and ritualistic like a genuflexion 
at an empty shrine. How had they the 
power to disturb her so? Mere wisps 
of mention, drifting up from oblivion, 
not above half a dozen in all, scant 
enough trace to be left by a woman once 
intimately known if not authentically 
beloved. Horace Winton’s habitual 
manner of speaking of the woman he 
had formerly been engaged to was the 
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mere ghost of memory, tenuous, evanes- 
cent. Yet always, to a degree Dora 
couldn’t in the least account for, the 
phrase, half sighed, half spoken, trailed 
a shadow across her brightest joy. Poor 
Estelle! 

Dora gave herself a little shake of 
exasperation at her morbidness and 
looked at her wrist watch. Then she 
sprang up, thrust toes in  ribboned 
mules, and padded over to wake her 
husband. She sat on the edge of his 
bed and turned his face up out of the 
pillow. He blinked at her. 

“Forgiven me?” she asked. 

His big arms came up 
shoulders. He held her close. 

“What for, beloved?” 

She laughed. The broad reaches of 
his magnanimity spread like the bosom 
of the ocean under her gull-winged dart- 
ings. 

“IT was cross as anything to you. 
Have you forgot?” 

“Oh, that! Half asleep, both of us. 
Feel all right?” 

“Right as right. 
for chocolates, 
done.” 

“Glad to get home, Mrs. Winkums ?” 
The little special private name was taken 
from the rendering of Dora’s new and 
dignified “Mrs. Winton” by the Eng- 
lish baby who had taken such a fancy to 
her in Rome. “Glad the fun’s over, 
cake all eaten, time for bread and but- 
ter?” 

How glad she was made her suddenly 
inarticulate, 

“U-m-m.” 

She dropped her eyes shyly before 
his upward gaze which devoured her in 
the dear way he had. Then on a tide 
of bliss she couldn’t resist she became 
articulate. So glad. So glad. Getting 
home was, after all, the real beginning. 
Dora didn’t want just a holiday hus- 
band. Or to be a holiday wife, She 
was a frain-or-shine person. Did he 
know? Did he surely know? 
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I always do penance 
but when it’s done, it’s 
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“Never have any sort of hard luck 
to prove me, Mr. Winkums. But all 
the same, if ever you do-——” Dora’s 
vow, too sacred to repeat aloud, she bent 
lower yet to whisper into her husband’s 
ear. Holy words from a holy book, new 
infused with tender meaning, Dora 
whispered to her husband: for richer, 
for poorer, fn sickness and in health. 
“Mustn’t be a maudlin bride,” she broke 
off capriciously. “Lot to do before we 
dock.” 

She flushed with honest shame as she 
bent over her dressing table. Gracious. 
Gracious! What a vaporish person she 
was getting to be now that she was mar- 
ried! Horace hadn’t said a word; not 
one. He had merely sighed in the midst 
of her solemn vow. Or maybe he hadn’t 
even sighed. Maybe he’d only breathed 
along her cheek and made her shiver. 
It was too ridiculous, Dora’s fancying 
he was thinking of any one else. His 
escaping breath had slid across her 
cheek, stirred her short hair at the roots, 


sent her hurrying from him before he 


could speak—if indeed he had been 
going to speak. 

A cold, sleety rain stippled the harbor. 
The face of the water below the ship’s 
side lay flat and gray and curiously 
pitted with the fine, stabbing drops. 
The rain hid familiar landmarks, 
wrapped others in illusory strangeness. 
Liberty, glimpsed suddenly on the left, 
was a robed Atlas bearing heaven in 
one hand. Manhattan, veiled to that 
obscurity we associate with vast distance 
and diminished perspective, loomed un- 
believably titanic. Seen as dim as any 
remote mountain peak and yet enormous, 
because contradictorily near, the pile 
showed God-reared, never the work of 
man. Its crags lifted, strange and mina- 
tory, above the ghostly ferries scurrying 
crabwise at its base. 

Mrs. Horace Winton in her very 
heaviest coat—spring though it was— 
leaned at the rail with her husband and 
watched the familiar shores of home dis- 
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solve and distort themselves to new and 
strange proportions in the rain. 

“Maybe you should go on out home 
by the first train, Mrs. Winkums.” 

“Oh, please. Let’s don’t let a little 
rain spoil our plans. I’ve my heart set 
on your taking me home this first time.” 

Her gloved hand stole into his elbow. 
He gave it a squeeze that imprisoned it 
against his side. She felt his heart beat 
through his thick top coat. 

“You aren’t morbid about the house, 
Dora? It won't seem less your own 
just because it happened to be built 
while I was engaged to 

Oh, she hoped he didn’t notice how 
she flinched before that which he didn’t 
even speak. Surely he didn’t notice. 
Certainly his speech was broken off, not 
by Dora’s start, but by a shipmate’s 
coming up to say good-by. No, he didn’t 
notice. Although Dora’s wrist ached 
with the wrench of her spasmodic re- 
coil, her husband was entirely oblivious 
to anything amiss. He smiled indul- 
gently at her withdrawal. Douwbtless he 
thought she was shy of having an out- 
sider find them arm in arm. Oh, he 
couldn’t even think anything but dear 
and generous things about Dora. But 
Dora! She stared into the rain and 
wished its coldness could drench her, 
wash her clean of the taint of distrust. 

“You must come out to see us while 
you’re in New York. Mustn’t he, 
Dora?” 

It was that nice Mr. Ladislaw of Vir- 
ginia she was ignoring! 

“Do come,” she urged him cordially, 
giving him a penitent hand. “We'll love 
having you.” 

In Horace’s office Dora sat with her 
fur neck piece loosened and contentedly 
watched him in a role new to her; no 
heliday husband, no indeed; a brisk man 
of affairs, genial to his employees, hearty 
and frank to his colleagues, expert in 
decision, parrying small annoyances, 
simple and direct on any main issue. 
Dora was no fool sitting small and aloof 

















in her husband’s office. She weighed 
and measured him. “I’m glad he’s 
nearly twice my age. He towers above 
ordinary men. He’s really tremendous. 
And I haven’t fully known it. I’ve 
loved him outrageously, but I haven’t 
appreciated him enough,” 

“See here, Coates, I didn’t write you 
about that Algerian business because I 
wanted to talk to you about it. We may 
have to send a competent man over at 
once, Certain aspects of larger import 
than immediate gain to the company— 
of really international 
case France But we’ll go into all 
that to-morrow, To-day’s a_ holiday 
with me, officially speaking. Yes, cele- 
brating my home-coming. By the way, 
Coates, I'd like to present you——-” 


significance in 





Dora offered Horace’s senior partner 
a cool hand and a gracious greeting. 
While she spoke she silently appraised 
him as her Horace’s inferior. When he 
went out her followed him, tri- 
umphing that his very shoulders were 
the narrower. 

“Now—that’s that. Through till to- 
morrow. We'll take one look at this 
Mrs. Winkums, and go celebrate. 
Mind waiting one minute more, small 
one? 


eyes 


mail, 


Hers again. Three minutes ago talk- 
ing of matters of international signifi- 
cance, now calling her intimate, tender 
all hers. She bent a fond, proud 
gaze upon him as she fastened her fur 
again and sat forward in her chair to 
ready the instant he should have 
finished reading his mail. The matter 
of a few moments that would be, plainly, 
for he barely glanced at each letter as 
he slit the envelope of the next succeed- 
ing one, 
bly hurry through 
his important mail so swiftly for her 
sake. She wanted very much to steal 
over there and kiss the back of his neck, 
but the proximity of formal filing cabi- 
nets and other official things like that 
overwhelmed her with a quite delicious 
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She thought it was inexpressi- 


dear of Horace to 
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humility. She was very happy waiting 
shyly for her wonderful husband to fin- 
ish his mail. 

“By the way, Dora, call this number, 
won't you, and get an appointment as 
early after lunch as possible?” 

She leaned forward, took the scrib- 
bled memorandum, and lifted the desk 
telephone off to her knee. 

“An appointment for you, Horace?” 

“No, dear, no. For you. Ask for 
Doctor Callowell. I won’t have a wift 
I can’t give candy to.” 








“But, my dear, how foolish! I never 
felt better. I ws 
“Never mind, Mrs. Winkums. Didn’t 


you promise to obey?” 

Yielding was wine sweet. The heady, 
bubbly bliss of all the ways a husband 
is nicer than a lover stung her throat 
and made her eyes swim. He hadn’t 
even looked up at her. But the spell of 
his will fell sweet and heavy upon her. 
As husky as one drugged she repeated 
the number into the mouthpiece. She 
called for Doctor Callowell. She got 
an appointment for two o’clock. 

“What is it, Horace?” 

She fairly jumped. He had looked 
up suddenly at her in a way that made 
some inner alarm chime distressfully. 
But he didn’t answer, and at once he 
dropped his eyes again to the letter in 
his hand. It was a different sort of 
letter, squareish, creased longitudinally, 
altogether like a personal letter. From 
where she sat she could plainly see loose 
black script sprawling across the cream- 
colored sheet. She thought he read the 
first page twice again after he looked up 
at her, but no more than that. He must 
have read the first page twice again 
rapidly, or else once very slowly, but no 
more. Then he swung around in his 
swivel chair and stretched out the hand 
with the letter in it. He gave the letter 
to Dora right away. 

Dora read a date a week old and: 

Dear Mr 


Winton: My daughter Estelle 


died yesterday, Thursday, at ten in the morn- 
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ing at St. Luke’s Hospital. She was con- 


scious up to the 





Dora’s attention sprang away from 
the catalogue of circumstantial triviali- 
ties with which, pathetically, people seek 
to wreathe the grim fact of death. 
Dora’s attention leaped off the letter to 
her husband. Before she could lift 
eyes, she listened. Sensitized to inordi- 
nate awareness, her hearing strained 
toward him. As if with animal delicate- 
ness of perception, her whole self 
listened. The faint squeak of his chair 
swinging back to rest, the sliding of his 
arm across his desk with the little scrap- 
ing of the cuff button along the glass 
surface, the crackle of the envelope he 
yet held, all the tiny sounds which fill 
a speechless interval, quivered across the 
antenne of her stretched nerves. 

“Poor Estelle,” said Horace after a 
little. 


The house which stood ready for 
Horace Winton’s bride was of warm 
brick with green blinds. It was not, 
perhaps, a remarkable house. But it 
had distinctly a lot of pleasant qualities. 
Albove all, it was a stanch and reassur- 
ing house with solid columns creamy 
white against its brick walls. It was 
cheerful, too, flaunting like a banner— 
or, no, more like a friend’s handkerchief 
waved in greeting—a dimity curtain at 
an upper window which stood open. By 
some special dispensation of Providence, 
the morning’s rain hadn’t fallen at all 
on the house which stood ready for the 
bride’s welcome. It was even warm 
here. The brick walls and the green 
blinds and the flashing white curtain 
were bright with spring sunshine. 

The little garden at the left of the 
house, glimpsed obliquely from the 
square of red tiles before the entrance, 
was bright, too, in the four o’clock sun- 
niness. It was, of all the gardens you 
ever saw, the most tempting: twisty 
paths marked as with colored ribbons 
by more flowers than you would believe 








could be in bloom all at once and so 
early, too; a latticed arbor painted white 
and showing through its vines like the 
lace of delicate lingerie through chif- 
fons; a bird bath, white, too, and nearly 
hidden, as proper bird baths are, by 
shrubs and things; and just this-side of 
the arbor a busy old gardener wearing 
a blue shirt and red suspenders as a 
gardener ought to do. The garden of 
Dora’s memory had been stately, a place 
of terraces and fountains and wide 
vistas, This was immediately dearer, 
somehow, intimate and caressing as a 
wreath new-gathered for a girl’s brow 

The fresh little garden which was 
waiting for Dora confirmed, even in- 
sisted upon, that happiness which should 
crown a bride’s home-coming, All 
ready to enwreathe her, flowering em- 
bodiment of Horace’s love, it shamed 
her for her petulance at his eleventh 
hour defection. “If you don’t mind, 
Mrs. Winkums, I believe I’ll reconsider 
and stay in town after all for a bit of a 
conference 


with Coates.” This, after 
their curiously lugubrious lunch! And 


before she could marshal her faltering 
reasons why he ought not to abandon 
her to-day, he had abandoned her. And 
she—well, she could not summon mag- 
nanimity enough to forgive him until 
she saw that gracious house and the 
little garden waiting to twine its tendrils 
close about her. And then—of such 
fragile threads do lovers spin dissension 
and reunion—contrition took her. 
Seeing their home, she promptly for- 
gave him. Forgiving him, she did more 
than that. She surrendered anew to the 
bliss of adoring him. She adored the 
bricks he had caused to be placed one 
upon the other to make such stanch 
protecting walls. She adored the cool 
green blinds, and surely the little dimity 
curtain crisply waving over her head. 
She adored the arbor and the bird bath 
and the twisty paths all ribboned in 
bright bloom. Oh, Horace! Oh, Mr. 
Winkums! What a nasty beast with 














quick claws was Dora to be cross and 
petulant because you changed your mind 
and took an extra hour in town! A 
paltry hour for business after months 
of sheer devotion to Dora. 

Dora simply loved her house, That 
was all there was to it. She had to hold 
herself down not to hug the sweet-faced 
maid who admitted her and stood de- 
murely to her command. All her belief 
that home-coming was the real begin- 
ning of everything returned to her now 
sevenfold increased, 

Such a lot of things in the house were 
Dora’s own: the glass-domed clock in 
the dining room, the inlaid writing desk 
in the library at the window overlook- 
ing the garden, the spindle bed and the 
medallion-back rocker in the room of 
the blowing dimity—Dora’s room 
Oh, a lot of things already unpacked 
and in place, besides all the boxes and 
barrels in the basement laden with 
Dora’s wedding presents. A sudden 
affection for that never half-seen, glit- 
tering array came over her. She had 
taken a detached view of such gross 
facts as presents at the halcyon time of 
marrying Horace; but now, a spend- 
thrift of bliss, she surprisingly yearned 
over them. She wanted to open all the 
cases at once—did open one barrel. But 
then, when she and the demure maid had 
got it only half unpacked, she looked 
up from the litter of straw and glass 
and remembering she hadn’t 
really seen her garden yet. 

Her returned happiness made her er- 
ratic. She was a greedy urchin at a 
charity dinner, tasting everything, fin- 
‘ishing nothing. She left the submissive 
maid to cope with tangled straw and 
silver and glass and flew away to ex- 
plore her garden. 





silver, 


She thought at first that he was deaf, 
thought that he hadn’t heard her com- 
ing up behind him on the path where he 
stooped above his satin-bright borders. 
She thought it was because he hadn’t 
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heard her that he was so startled. The 
stooping gardener straightened with a 
jerk and stared, oddly aghast. 

“IT am Mrs. Winton.” 

She tried not to laugh, But he was 
funny. Surely he was deaf. His look 
of bewilderment didn’t clear in the least 
when she told him who she was, and his 
reply most strangely was: 

“Mother of God!” 

“Your borders are exquisite.” 

“It’s kind your young eyes are to an 
old man’s efforts, ma’am.” 

Not deaf! His answer came swift 
and pat to her compliment. His words 
ran readily at the heels of hers but they 
were empty-pated words. The old 
gardener’s peering eyes stared at her as 
vacantly as when he had first started 
up at her approach. 

“You were expecting us to-day,” said 
Dora kindly. “The garden shows that. 
It seems strange you should be so 
startled at seeing me.” 

He squinted his beady eyes, muttered 
evasions out of which she got this only: 
he had been surprised at the short black 
hair of her. But why should it surprise 
him? Why should Dora be expected to 
have hair that wasn’t black? 

Out of the interstellar spaces where 
truth lives, there came blowing into 
Dora’s heart with whistling keenness the 
news that the other woman Horace had 
been engaged to had had fair hair and 
long. No one had ever told Dora that. 
No one told her now. She just knew it. 
She suddenly knew why the gardener 
had been startled. 

Told merely to make ready for Hor- 
ace Winton’s bride, he had, in his sim- 
plicity, made ready for some one other 
than Dora, some one who had formerly 
walked here, perhaps often walked here, 
his promised mistress; come here and 
been kind to the bent old gardener be- 
fore Dora came and was kind; praised 
his borders before Dora praised them. 
The gardener loved her who first praised 
his flowers so much that he had left for 
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any other mistress only distrust and 
hostility. 

It didn’t matter much. It was really 
rather funny and pathetic—after the 
first shock of it. Dora restrained a 
quick-winged smile tugging the corners 
of her mouth up. She wanted to be 
kind. Gently, oh so gently, as gently as 
though she were stepping among his 
choicest blooms, Dora spoke the other 
woman’s name and said: 

“Tt was she you were expecting. But 
she is dead. I’m sorry.” 

It was a queer, incredible moment. 
First, Dora restraining a smile at the 
pathetic loyalty of the old servitor, put- 
ting out a palm to him in a gesture that 
was half gracious and forgiving, half 
wistful and pleading, Dora quaintly beg- 
ging her gardener’s pardon because it 
was she who stood on the twisting path 
he had garlanded in pink-and-purple 
hyacinth and cool green sheaves for 
some one else. And then Dora, still be- 
tween the serpentine lines of pink-and- 
purple bloom and green-spiked foliage, 
but no longer gracious or wistful; Dora, 
panting, listening—listening, as with 
animal awareness—Dora’s whole self 
listening for—what was Dora listening 
for? What creeping, stalking menace 
to her most private joy was Dora strain- 
ing to hear while the old keening voice 
rasped her ears? 

“Dead, is it? Ah, it’s lucky are the 
angels in heaven that do be combing 
out her pretty yellow hair the day. 
Dead! An’ it like yesterday she helped 
me plant me hyacinths. Two years, 
though. Ail of two years and a bit be- 
sides. Sure an’ it’s only the stubborn 
Irish heart of me wantin’ a miracle 
made me think at all he was bringing’ 
her home a bride. Ah, the pretty darlin’, 
so easy tired and tryin’ so hard to hide 
it from him. Weary as she was with 
the bit o’ plantin’, it was wearier yet 
she was with waitin’ for her weddin’. 
‘Don’t let him find out I stopped to rest, 
Barney,’ she says to me, an’ him gone 


to the telephone. ‘Don’t tell tales, 
Barney, or he'll be makin’ me postpone 
the weddin’ again, an’ it postponed three 
times already! He’s that careful of me, 
Barney.’ ” 

“Dora!” 

When Dora heard her husband call 
her she did not answer or go to him, 
but walked quickly away instead down 
the path to a little sanctuary of shrubs 
at the bottom of it. There she stood 
with her two hands pushed hard against 
her. heart and tried to steady her breath- 
ing before Horace should find her. It 
was such a tiny garden. He’d find her 
in another minute. She’d say: 

“Horace, you never told me she was 
ill.” 

“No, Mrs. Winkums? Surely you're 
mistaken. Well, maybe I didn’t. I was 
going to tell you a lot about her one 
day 4 

“About her pretty light hair and 
about her being ill, Horace?” 

“Very likely. I’d have been glad to 
tell you all about her, but you said, ‘She 
has nothing to do with us,’ didn’t you, 
Mrs. Winkums? Very sensibly you 
brought me back to the really important 
business of our love-making. Remem- 
ber, Mrs. Winkums ?” 

“How are you, Barney, old fellow?” 
Horace Winton’s voice speaking genially 
to his gardener rang mellow and clear. 
“Hyacinths blooming first rate, aren’t 
they? I know we'll make a ten strike 
with Mrs. Winton on our hyacinths, 
Barney. By the way, have you seen her 
about? Thank.” 

His steps nibbled the rest of the 
graveled path and his tremendous 
shadow fell upon Dora shrinking down 
on a hard-slatted bench. The sun was 
back of him going down beyond the 
farthest hedge; and back of him, too, 
but nearer, stood the marble bird basin 
with one bather just skimming it. The 
sanctuary of shrubs had a wide-open 
door through which Horace came with 
the sun behind him. Dora couldn’t see 
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him very clearly, somehow. His face 
was darkened and everything else was 
overbright—the skimming bird at the 
white fountain, the path between hya- 
cinths, the hedge with the sun topping it. 

“Hiding, Dora?” 

“Oh, no.” 
to gain time: ‘Such a lovely garden.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? But what’s the matter 
with Mrs. Winkums? Still in the 
dumps? Still determined to make your- 
self miserable over the news of poor 
Estelle?” 

“Don’t, Horace, please.” Dora’s 
shoulders pressed hard at the slatted 
bench. She moistened her lips. “I 
didn’t mean to be unreasonable at lunch, 
Horace,’’ she whispered. “And I don’t 
want to be morbid——” 

She thought it would be easier to ex- 
plain if he would advance upon her and 
sweep her off the cold, hard little bench 
into the warmth of his arms. But he 
didn’t do it. He waited aloof and 
Jovian for Dora to finish her apology. 
His face was clearer now that her eyes 
were getting used to the direct sun. She 
couldn’t help shrinking from the gaze 
Horace bent upon her. It was not that 
his face was unkind, not at all. In- 
deed, it was almost too kind. Horace 
looked at Dora—oh, unworthy thought 
—as if swelling with conscious mag- 
nanimity like—like a deep-chested cham- 
pion according trivial respite to a neg- 
ligible, beaten foe. 

“You don’t want to be morbid and 
unreasonable? But you can’t help it, 
Dora? You don’t altogether under- 
stand your being so unlike yourself to- 
day, do you, Dora?” His broadly gen- 
erous voice dropped to a low humming 
in her ears. “Poor little Dora. Poor 
little Dora. Waked up feeling ill. 
Cross as two sticks all day. I under- 
stand. I don’t reproach you, And, 
really, I ought not to have showed you 
that letter. I ought to have shielded 
you from that shock to your nerves— 
at such a time i 





And then, flatly—anything. 
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It was the expression on his face 
rather than what he said which made 
Dora flinch. She found his gaze some- 
how painful, and she looked quickly 
away from him. So looking through 
the doorway of the sheltering shrubs, 
she saw—or thought she saw—a stran- 
ger in their garden: a woman, just be- 
yond the first turn of the bordered path 
where one corner of the white-latticed 
arbor showed. She was young, not 
much more than Dora’s age, quite beau- 
tiful in an ethereal sort of way. She 
had'a quantity of bright hair coiled at 
her neck—an odd anachronism that coil 
was in this day of the shingle bob. 

When Dora looked out, the young 
woman with the fair, coiled hair seemed 
to be regarding a stalk of purple blos- 
soms held like a proud plume upright 
in her hand, Dora thought she must 
have just received it from the Wintons’ 
gardener, for he was not two yards be- 
yond her, trundling his tool-laden bar- 
row away toward the hedge. 

The rattle and creak and scrunch of 
the gardener’s wobbling wheelbarrow 
are to this day a part of Dora’s clear 
memory of that woman when she looked 
away from her husband and so unex- 
pectedly saw—or, for one long moment, 
thought she saw—the woman in 
garden. 

Horace had his back toward the open- 
ing in the shrubs. He did not notice 
Dora’s slight start of surprise. He 
plainly hadn’t the faintest idea of any 
one’s having come into the garden after 
him. If any of Horace’s neighbors 
were in the habit of entering informally 
through the gate in the hedge, Horace 


her 


for the moment gave the fact no 
thought. He went right on talking to 


Dora as if they were secure from inter- 
ruption. 

That subtly disturbing solicitude for 
her health had given way before an- 
other topic ready to his tongue. Still 
aloof, he rapidly but gently mentioned 
to Dora the hard conditions duty im- 
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poses on men, regardless of tender ties. 
He mentioned Algiers and a mission of 
great importance which could be dele- 
gated to no one; a mission involving, 
unfortunately, nine or ten months, the 
best part of a year. He threw off a 
hint about what a good sport Dora was 
sure to be, and very fondly he hinted at 
a second honeymoon. 

Perhaps Dora would have interrupted 
sooner than she did; but, just as she 
opened her lips to speak, she thought 
the woman out there by the arbor looked 
up from the hyacinth in her hand and 
smiled, if wistfully, still pleasantly, like 
an old friend. And then, as one would 
secretly signal a child in company, she 
seemed to shake her head at Dora. 
From side to side she shook it. It was 
the gesture, not of negation, as Dora 
first tried to think, but of commisera- 
tion. She smiled and shook her head 
out of pity for Dora. Although she had 
never seen Dora before this minute, she 
looked sorry for her, sorry enough to 
weep. It was not what Dora’s husband 
was saying about going away that 
frightened Dora so intolerably. It was 
that look of ineffable sadness and sym- 
pathy stealing over a stranger’s face. 
Dora sat frozen to dumbness during the 
creeping seconds of the moment while 
Horace was telling her he had under- 
taken a mission to Algiers. 

“Tt’ll be like getting married all over 
again, Mrs. Winkums, when I get back 
and find you strong and well——” 

Only then did she interrupt him. 

“I’m strong and well now. It’s only 
that I can’t eat chocolates—ever. I told 
you. And that doctor of yours, Doctor 
Callowell, told me so, too. Really, Hor- 
ace. He said it’s nothing. You mustn’t 
be so sorry for me, Horace. You 
needn’t mind leaving me; needn’t mind 
so dreadfully. I’m quite well. So it’s 
all right if you must go to Algiers for— 
the best part of a year. It isn’t at all 
as if 


And then the warmth of his big arms 





sweeping her up off the eold, slatted 
bench, the cradling warmth of his arms, 
and that sweet creeping drowsiness, that 
almost infantile drowsiness to which his 
enveloping tenderness always lulled her. 
The overbright vista beyond him swam 
with golden motes. He poured wine- 
sweet kisses into the cup of her palm. 
And how he praised her! Such a good 
sport. He had known she’d take it like 
that. His brave Mrs. Winkums! An- 
other would have wept and pleaded. 
But, oh, beloved, oh, small one, now 
that he held her in his arms again, he 
knew he’d been a fool to consent to 
Algiers. He just wouldn’t go, that’s all. 
He wouldn’t. He’d tel] Coates he'd re- 
consider. He’d make Coates go. Three 
kisses in her palm. Good idea, Send 
Coates. A kiss and a kiss and a kiss. 
Coates should go. Kind of a holiday 
for old Coates. It was rumored that 
Mrs. Coates was expecting again and 
she was notoriously shrewish at best. 
The breath of his laugh stirred Dora’s 
short hair at the roots and made her 
shiver. She moved in his arms. 

“Horace, did you think that I—— 

“Hush, small one! Be still, beloved! 
I will not leave you. I swear it.” A 
kiss to protest it against her pulsing 
throat and another on her shut eyes. 

Her swooning will knocked feebly at 
the underside of her eyelids. They held 
as if glued. Oh, let Dora see the truth. 
Even if it is frightening, let her see it. 
Let her open her eyes and look—to see 
if any one can pity her now, close in 
his arms. 

She rallied all her will to open her 
eyes and look again through the gap in 
the shrubs. The level sun was dazzling. 
Still, she saw beyond disputing that 
there was no other woman in her gar- 
den. She saw across her husband’s 
shoulder through a mist of golden motes 
the bend in the bright-bordered path and 
one corner of the lacelike white arbor 
and the outer hedge, black under the 
flaming west. She could see almost the 
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whole of the small garden through the 
wide opening in the shrubs. 

There was no visitor in their garden. 
There had been none. Dora had only 
with the bright 
Already shaken by the gardener’s 


imagined the woman 
hair. 
grief, she had been completely unnerved 
by the news that Horace was going to 
Her overwrought fancy had 
tricked her. That was all. That was 
absolutely all. There was no one about 
but herself and her husband and a bent 
old gardener trundling off some rakes 
and hoes which rattled barrow 
creaking at its axle and crunching the 
creak 


old gardener 


leave her. 


in a 
pebbles in its way. Rattle 
and scrunch. A shambling 
just pushing his wobbly wheelbarrow 
out through the the 
When he gone 
but their two selves in the 
breadth of her Eden. 

Over the white bird bath against the 
sun wheeled and dipped a winged lover 
and his mate. 


and 


gate in hedge. 


was there was no 


one 
length and 
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“Look, Look, \Win- 
kums. Aren't they dears?” 

It was he who found the fallen hya- 
cinth. Going in at dusk with his arm 
about Dora’s waist, he upon it 
lying on the ground near the corner of 
the arbor. The broken stalk with 
dim purple bells drooped and dangling 
lay like a damped feather exactly in 


Horace, Mr. 


came 


its 


their way. But he didn’t pick it up. 
He kept his arm about Dora’s waist and 
put the flower aside with his foot. Cool 
as the wind that blows between the stars, 
fear blew over Dora. But why? 
Surely no ghostly visitant had dropped 
the hyacinth there. The passing bar- 
row had mowed it down. Of course! 
She had seen how the wheel wobbled 
\nd if some one Horace had once been 


bulbs, as 
long, long ago, 
Wasn’t it on the whole 
rather dear of Horace, keeping his arm 
close about Dora, to push the poor little 


fond of really had planted the 
the gardener had said, 
what of that? 


flower out of their path? 
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Your steps, I think, 
And all my 


Though I had 
In the still 
Your buovant 
Joy in 


And [ should thrust thin finger 
tenuous fingers seeking life anew 
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dead and you should pass the way 

iy hidden under grass and earth, 
would echo to 
dust would quicken to new birth. 


clay 


my 


1 
th 


lain there long and quietly 
darkness with the crumbling dead, 
tread would 
your quick laugh and your proud held head. 


stir again in me 


toward the light 


And little wind flowers, quivering and white 


Vould ede 


the path I might not walk with 


you. 


Oh, should you stride on whistling down the hill 


And never know my fingers sought yours 


“115 
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[RATES are contemptuous beasts. 
P Long experience with idiots who 
sneak into adventure for a new 
thrill, and then howl to high heaven 
when the inevitable plank is lashed into 
place, is not the medicine to put whole- 
some respect for the human race into 
the breasts of the Captain Kidds of these 
or other days. Under the gay and care- 
less manner of a spoiled child of fortune, 
with which he dressed the window be- 
hind which his desperate trade was plied, 
the worm of utter scorn for his fellow 
creatures ate at the soul of Avery Mac- 
heath. Man and woman, friend and foe, 
he despised them all—particularly friend 
and woman. As he came down the last 
hill from the highway, picking his way 
over the untrodden ground of a moun- 
tain waste, he could see the red roof of 
the ancient mission which Fleming Hart- 
ford had reduced to a mere residence, 
and his jaw set hard. 

Some day—and that day not so far 
distant—he’d get even with Hartford 
for the ruin of that house. A refuge 
it had been; a deserted, monastic spot, 
guiltless of tenant, empty and cool un- 
der the blazing California sun. The 
one pool of solitude left in a jazzing 
world. But Hartford, who had more 
money than could possibly be used de- 
cently, had found it and bought it and 
filled it with the suffocating upholstery 
of wealth; had violated its integrity of 
design with silver-mounted plumbing, 
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and outraged its silence with the inane 
laughter of an endless flow of guests. 
Fleming would never know that he had 
gotten even. But no man can have a 
perfect revenge, and secrecy was one of 
the penalties Macheath paid for his pe- 
culiar method of punishment. 

His hatred for Fleming Hartford was 
no new affair, nor had the conversion of 
the mission so much inspired it as been 
its culmination. 3orn to the same 
Western social caste, Fleming had moved 
in the golden groove which a hard-nosed 
old ancestor had chipped out of the 
Comstock lode with a pick and shovel, 
while Avery had been compelled to live 
by his wits, prosper by his manner and 
appearance, and subsist on makeshifts. 

Through one of those quirks which 
are apt to kink up in whatever psychol- 
ogy is forced to twist and turn too much 
for its own good, Avery blamed his 
friend for his own state. If Fleming’s 
grandfather hadn’t grabbed all the gold 
in California, there would have been 
some left for somebody else. If Flem- 
ing didn’t ride his golden horse at such 
a gallop, others might proceed at a pace 
suited to their steeds. If Fleming wasn’t 
so joyously idle, others might be con- 
tent to work. If Fleming hadn’t mar- 
ried Marianne, the world might have 
been spared at least one notable exam- 
ple of how vapid and vain and ripe for 
destruction a bored and beautiful woman 
can be. If Marianne hadn't brought 
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Helene Vigny forward, from goodness 
knows where, as her protégée 

The moment he found his mind re- 
verting to Helene Vigny he ‘cut his 
meditation short, and, bringing the bat- 
tered little car in which he rode under 
the shelter of a live oak standing less 
than a mile from the Hartford house, 
he parked it there. Then, shaking the 
red dust of the Yosemite from the linen 
duster that he wore, he folded it with 
the precision which marked his care of 
even the least item of his wardrobe, 
stowed it in the back, and, taking up the 
heavy and many-tagged bag that had 
been riding on the running board, walked 
with it to the nearest village and hired a 
taxi back over the road he had come. 

He smiled as he passed the spot from 
which he could see the green roof of 
the live oak. As dense and umbrella- 
like as a huge mushroom, it furnished 
not only a cover from the elements, but 
a screen for prying eyes. He was being 
very thorough and very efficient. In 
dealing with a woman like Helene Vigny, 
it was only the part of wisdom to fur- 
nish oneself with an engine of retreat. 
Women with eyes like that, with beauti- 
ful, fighting chins- 

A niggling little temptation to leave 
Helene Vigny alone, to let her proceed 
toward her marriage with her major in 
the calm, sweet pride to which a girl 
like that was entitled, stirred in an un- 
explored crevice of 








his mind, and he 
caught his breath as a man might who 
had found his feet upon the crumbling 
rim of a precipice. Retreating to the 
safe mental ground of his necessities and 
his only way of meeting them, he was 
forcing himself to outline some sort of 
plan of campaign in his affair with 
Marianne Hartford, when suddenly the 
decrepit vehicle in which he was riding 
tipped to a precarious angle, and, spin- 
ning on two wheels, shot in between the 
brick piers of the gate opening upon the 
avenue of cottonwoods leading to the 
house. 
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The danger restored his usual man- 
ner, and he leaned genially toward the 
bearded, hard-bitten individual occupy- 
ing the driver’s seat. 

“You must have 
Paris,” he remarked. 

“Wells Fargo coach to Lodi,” replied 
the other laconically, stormed into the 
monastic shadows that fell from the 
cloister of the old sun-baked building, 
jammed on a shrieking brake, and waited 
for his fare to open his own door and 
descend, 

The Japanese who took the many- 
tagged bag from Macheath’s hand smiled 
and led the way along the cloister to 
the wing where a room had been pre- 
pared for the newly arrived guest, con- 
veying the information as he did so that 
madame and her friends were at the 
swimming pool below the waterfall 
whose murmur filled the whole drowsy 
afternoon world with a kind of tumultu- 
ous silence. 

Macheath studied the flagstones under 
his feet. Fleming had taken up the old, 
worn ones—those whose deep-trodden 
cups had held pools for the birds to 
drink at after driving rains—and put 
down new squares of strange, outlandish 
red. Fool, spoiler, destructive cog in 
the machine of show and change which 
was ruining the world and the souls of 
men! Well, he’d teach the pampered, 
galumphing child of fortune something, 
anyway. He'd demonstrate that the 
power to ruin was not restricted to those 
of great wealth. That pale, driven 
necessity can also make rather a nifty 
shift at annihilation when occasion de- 
mands. He'd get rid of this business 
with Helene Vigny once and for all, and 
turn his full attention to the house of 
Hartford. He took a bill from his 
pocket, and slipped it into the willing 
Asiatic hand before him. Then, with 
comparative nonchalance : 

“If you can do so without attracting 
attention,” he said, “tell Miss Vigny 
that Mr. Macheath has arrived, and begs 


driven a taxi in 
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the favor of a few words before the 
others have finished their bath,” 

Helene Vigny came almost immedi- 
ately; tall, and as brown skinned as a 
boy in her dripping red jersey. 

Avery Macheath bowed and then 
stood back from her, his eyes upon the 
green hills rising higher and bluer as 
they mounted into the distance of the 
sky and faded into the white of clouds 
and snows. 

“There is a little matter—unsettled,” 
he said in a hard and even voice. “I 
have certain letters and notes of yours, 
written to me at a time when you hon- 
ored me with your interest. You are 
about to be married e 

“You have said all that before.” 
voice was as hard and even as his. His 
heart leaped a little in his breast. Com- 
bat with a woman like Helene Vigny 
was worth while. No weeping; no 
wringing of futile hands; no pleading 
for the preservation of a worthless self 
—nothing but a steady, steellike voice, 
and the outward thrust of a beautiful 
chin. 

“But you do not seem to realize,” 
Macheath continued, “that to have docu- 
ments such as I mention outstanding at 
a time like this may prove fatal. Major 
Winton—may I point out—is a young 
man of an old school.” 

“You're still a rotter, 
Mac?” 

Though he tried to avoid the con- 
cession to her power, her eyes dragged 
his down to their own level, and in 
their brown depths he saw a bottomless 
pit of loathing and disgust. 

“IT had thought,” she continued, “that 
there might be the mustard seed of de- 
cency even in you.” 

“Unfortunately, if there ever was, my 
bankers poured the scalding water of a 
notice upon it yesterday. You see, in 
my position, I must affect the most ex- 
clusive and fastidious bankers that the 
country affords. And, unfortunately, 
exclusive and fastidious bankers will 


Her 


aren't you, 
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have nothing to do with vulgarians who 
cannot keep their accounts above a pro- 
letarian figure. In view of the fact 
that I live and dress like a Brahman, 
they protest—in the notice which I have 
now in my pocket—that they realize 
nothing but the urgency of my social 
life is at fault for my oversight of the 
fact that my deposit stands to-day upon 
the wholly inadequate feet of but four 
figures. They insist upon five, Helene. 
Now personally, I consider five figures 
less of a support than an accumulation. 
But Higgins Brothers are the doc- 
tors 4 

“If I went back to the swimming pool 
and told Major Winton what you are 
saying to me now # 

“That is just it, Helene. If you be- 
came a heroine and told him, or if I were 
forced to sink to melodrama and show 
him the letters—innocent of real wrong 
as we know they are—they would have 
a very black look to eyes as puritanical 
as those of Major Winton. 
ple, great-hearted soldiers, Helene 

“You are making love to Marianne. 
Get the money from her. She has every- 
thing in the world, and I have nothing 
but the man I intend to marry.” 

“Your best friend, Helene! 
shame!” 

“T don’t care. 


These sim- 
” 


For 


I don’t care if she is 
my best friend. She’s got everything, I 
tell you. Everything. A husband worth 
millions. A dozen houses as good as 
this one. Why, even the jewels she 
brought up here to wear to the bal 
masqué to-morrow night would sell for 
three times the amount you demand 
from me. And all I have is Marshall, 
and the things I stand for to him. And 
I intend to keep what I have.” 

Bravo, Helene! Nobody in_ the 
world, not even you, has that wish more 
deeply at heart than myself. In view 
of which I will, for the inconsiderable 
sum of ten thousand dollars or its equiv- 
alent, and merely to keep myself in the 
good graces of Higgins Brothers, bank- 















ers, turn over to you, without formality 
and immediately upon payment for the 
same, a whole bundle of very neatly tied 
epistles, as well as certain memories, 
both dear and tender ip 

“You pig!” Sleek with the water that 
ran from her crimson jersey, she drew 
herself to her full slim height and fired 
the broadside of her hatred into him. 
“You unutterable abominatien! I'll get 
your money—or the equal of it. But 
listen to me now, because you'll never 
hear the sound of my voice directed to 
you again. I'll get it, and fling it in your 
face, and be done with you, once and 
forever. After this, if ever so much as 
your shadow crawls across my path, I'll 
tell Marshall the whole thing and have 
him kick you out of the way. 
you attempt to do me either hurt or 
kindness, I'll shoot you as I would shoot 
a rabid dog, and then give myself up and 
take the consequences. Either hurt or 


kindness, -remember—either hurt or 
kindn Yr’ 





\nd she turned upon her bare pink 
heel and was gone—back to the pool un- 
der the waterfall where the 
played. 


others 


Not a tear; not a hand wrung out to- 
ward him; not a plea ding-donged in 
his ear! Macheath went back to his 
room and stared at the swimming things 
hung ready on the rack in his bath room, 
If she had pleaded; if she had wept; if 
she had done any of the hundred things 
that the women preceding her in his ex- 
perience had done, he could have 
laughed and donned the vestments of 
play, and gone out to face her again, 
with mockery on his lips. But she had 
done none of the things that other 
women did. Instead, she had stood 
brown and lovely and straight before 
him and flung him a promise to meet his 
terms, like a queen flinging a poisoned 
sop at some foul slave, that he might 
creep away and die of it and relieve her 
eyes of him forevermore. 

As though the poison were already at 
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its work within him, a nauseating wash 
of uneasiness swept his being, like the 
first troubling of an approaching illness. 
The thought of the little car under the 
live oak came in a wave of temptation. 
Why not go to it now, before the quiet 
of the house was shattered with laugh- 
ter, and ride away? There must be some 
clean, big place in the world, that he had 
never seen before. A place where he 
could live without the patronage of Hig- 
gins Brothers, and thrive and purge his 
soul, and work—— 

He brought himself up with a dry in- 

yard laugh. Work? He, Avery Mac- 
heath, work? What he’d better do was 
to go out and smash that car before it 
called to him again. Then, with his 
single bridge burned behind him, as it 
were, he’d have to get down to business. 
There was the matter of Marianne Hart- 
ford 

Again nausea washed through him. 
Marianne was the weeping, pleading 
type—the type he knew so well—but 
he was so strangely weakened that he 
feared even her. She had big blue eyes, 
like a baby’s, and a mouth that seemed 
about to break into pathetic quivering 
even when she smiled. He distinctly 
disliked mouths that quivered, even 
pretty mouths. 

He rose from the couch where he had 
thrown himself and took a book from 
the table beside the bed. If he looked 
into it, he knew what he should find. 
Words and phrases underlined for his 
benefit. He flung the book away, and 
a note dropped out. He might have 
known there would be a note. Marianne 
was exactly the kind that would write a 
note. A note so honeyed that it was 
only a miracle which kept it from stick- 
ing the cover of the book to the flyleaf. 
What a fool—what an arrant fool—lay- 
ing traps for her own destruction! Well, 
he’d teach her a swift and 
cruel in its application that it ought 
to do for her and all the rest of woman- 
kind, at the same time that it brought 





lesson so 
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his balance with Higgins Brothers to a 
figure which would command their re- 
spect for years. 

Helene had said that Marianne had 
everything. He was willing to concede 
that she had everything but gray matter, 
and, by the Lord Harry, he’d do his best 
to hammer a little of that into her blond 
skull. After he had performed that 
work of mercy he’d quit. Once and for 
all, he’d quit. He’d do this last job 
neatly and efficiently, and at its comple- 
tion he’d retire from his profession. In 
all probability the note which had fallen 
to the floor from the book would be all 
the tool he needed for the work immedi- 
ately ahead. Taking the note from the 
floor he opened it. 


It’s been such a long, long time, Mac dear, 
since we saw each other last—— 


He skipped that part. 


I wanted to have you up here a week ago, 
but Helene raised all sorts of obstacles. Why 
doesn’t Helene like you? 

Do you know, you great big, strong man 
you, how your little Marianne has missed 
you? It seems to me that no other woman 
in all history ever shed so many lonely tears 
as I shed for you. Nobody else matters, 
Mac—nobody at all. Just to hear your voice, 
to know that when I come down to dinner 
you will be there at the table, to realize that 
on the other side of a partition wall you are 
thinking of me, is everything in the world. I 
have been reading the memoirs of Agnes 
Sorel—— 

He put the letter down. For the life 
of him he couldn’t drive himself to read 
another word. Anyway, he knew what 
it contained—the same vapid things that 
a dozen women had sent him before and 
paid handsomely to get back afterward. 
It came to him to wonder angrily why 
he should have been cast in the part of 
avenging angel in the Hartford house- 
hold, when such a price as reading drivel 
of that sort must be paid for the office. 
If once he could get well squared up in 
advance with Higgins Brothers 

The afternoon was waning. Light 
came through his windows and lay like 
gold inlay between long shadows on his 


bricked floor. It was decent of Fleming 
to leave at least one room in the place in- 
tact, and then to give him that room, 
Beyond the garden voices rose into a 
high, clear crackle, like the snapping of 
cheerfully burning twigs. They sounded 
through the murmuring thunder of the 
waterfall, approached, and fell into the 
tempo of swift, patting feet upon the 
cloister flogr. The bathers from the 
pool were coming in, calling to each 
other as they came. Ina half hour they 
would be dressed and having tea, and 
after that there would be the usual 
happy idleness of doing nothing until 
dinner. Marianne would have her tea 
in her room. She always did. She was 
a woman of a thousand unsound the- 
ories, one of which was that she was 
terribly missed and longed for when she 
was out of sight. After she had had her 
tea she would nap for an hour, and after 
her nap she would call in her maid and 
plan the wardrobe details of her cam- 
paign for his complete subjugation. He 
knew exactly what she would wear down 
to dinner. Blue—something blue and 
lacy—as like as a_twentieth-century 
modiste could make a gown to the garb 
of one of the heroines whose indis- 
cretions it was her ambition to emulate. 

Agnes Sorel, eh? The woman who 
had made a man out of a weakling. 
And Marianne Hartford thought her- 
self like to Agnes Sorel. Well, the 
sooner a woman of Marianne’s stamp 
was enlightened as to her complete in- 
competence for the rdle she essayed to 
play, the better for every one concerned. 
Unfortunately for her informant, it 
would be rather like striking a child 
across its wide, blue eyes, to say the 
things to Marianne Hartford that had to 
be said, if her soul were to be saved and 
Higgins Brothers permanently pacified. 
However, when a disagreeable job 
loomed ahead the thing to do was to get 
at it and see it finished. 

Squeezing such bitter consolation 
from the situation as he could, Avery 








Macheath rang for the Japanese servant, 
and in the interval before the Oriental 
responded to his summons, he set the 
bag with the many tags on it upon the 
rack at the foot of his bed, unlocked it, 
and started to thrust the note from 
Marianne Hartford under tape binding 
together a thin packet of letters. But 
he couldn't do it. He couldn’t parcel 
the maunderings of a Marianne along 
with the fine, clean statements of an 
Helene. Putting the note into a pocket 
by itself, he was about to lock the bag 
again when a dark and wrinkled gar- 
ment, carelessly wadded together, caught 
his eve. He hauled it out and held it 
toward the Japanese, who had just 
come in. 

“Have it presst d 
he said as the long folds 


before the dance to- 
morrow night,” | 
of monk’s frock 


unrolled themselves. 
“Tam going to wear it then.” 

His trunk had preceded him and been 
unpacked. Deftly the 
the business of running water in 
the tub, laying out tie and collar, fitting 
buttons, moving so quietly and smoothly 
ut the room Macheath started 
when he heard his voice. 


Japanese went 


that 


“What did vou sav?” he 
on 


demanded. 

uch pardon,” the Oriental replied. 
“I ery out at the pearls of the links of 
the cuffs. 


Such fine of 


I take one more shirt 


ver) extreme 
maybe. 
This one too much buttonhole and un- 
safe for so fine pearls in the cuffs, yis?” 
“It’s all right. Put it in and get out, 
will vou? And 

't forget to take the cassock thing 
along witl : 


I want to be alone. 


ado 


1 you and get it pressed 


“Yis, thank,” and the Japanese was 


Macheath thought sys- 


hard and 
tematically as he finished his dressing. 
\fterward he stood for 


a long time at 
e window looking out as the soft gray 
of evening settled over the garden. A 
gentle place, it was. Lovely even in the 


+ 


Hie 


opulent resurrection which Fleming had 
Through the palms 


wrought upon it. 
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there, like a close and tinkling echo of 
the waterfall above, a fountain played. 
3irds drank at the fountain, and above 
them stood tall, tawny lilies, their cen- 
ters as deep and brown as the eyes of 
Helene. 

He turned from the window, yanking 
his mind back into the path he wished it 
to go. The drawing-room of the house 
faced the other way—undoubtedly the 
old assembly room had been chosen for 
that. The others, with the exception of 
Marianne, would be there. A new wing 
had been built onto the house. He had 
noted it resentfully upon his arrival. An 
anachronistic wing with Louis Quinze 
windows and little balconies. It re- 
quired scant Sherlocking to deduce that 
that wing was Marianne’s. 

He stepped over the thick ledge of 
his own window, followed a flagged path 
to the wing, lifted himself-over the rai! 
of one of the balconies, and pushed at 
the loosely closed window 





Marianne was putting something into 
an opened safe in the wall, a_ black 
japanned box too long for the receptacle 
that had been provided for it. 

“IT think we will have to take these 
out of the box, Celeste,” she said, feel- 
ing a presence behind her and mistaking 
it for that of her maid. 
will never close.” 

Then, suddenly sensing that it was not 
Celeste who stood looking on, she 
dragged a covering across the opening 
and turned. 

The cry with which she came to Mac- 
heath was as lacy and saccharine as the 
room into which he had stepped. Never 
before, through long vears of hard driv- 
ing, had his nerves warned him that 
their docility might be spent. But now 
he knew that mutiny was fermenting. 
Looking for something to rouse his 
anger against her and stiffen him to the 
encounter which he faced, his eves fast- 
ened upon the covering before the wall 
safe. Blandly disregardful of the great 
suitabilities which rule less spoiled mor- 


“The safe door 
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tals, Marianne had not only hung her 
walls with azure brocade, but over the 
brocade, as a screen for the face of the 
safe, and between a Watteau and a 
Fragonard, she had caused a rug to be 
suspended. A thing of tender, faded 
loveliness it was, designed for the pray- 
ers of a sultana, its pattern picked out 
with stones, a fringe of tiny turquoise 
dripping from the veins of color that 
bordered it. The value of the thing, and 
its outrageous misplacement, steadied 
Macheath. Not that he envied Marianne 
or any one else a prayer rug sewn with 
gems. Such a penitential carpet, calcu- 
lated to etch fantastic designs upon con- 
trite knees, had no appeal for him. But 
it symbolized and summarized the in- 
choate thoughts with which he had come. 
To pay for her sin of silliness, Marianne 
should hand over to him the value of 
that single article of the furnishing of 
her room, and well he knew that the sum 
would be a princely one. 

“But Mac’”- 
monition like a kitten—‘“you shouldn’t 
have come here. Don’t you know that 
this is my ownest, own little 
that nobody comes without 
twice, and then asking if they may, in 


their prettiest voice? 


she was purring her ad- 


room, and 
knocking 
Celeste has——” 

For an answer he passed her and shot 
the gilt-and-enamel bolt upon her door. 
softly 
the most 


“Mac!” she screamed and de- 
lightedly. “You're 
great big man——”’ 
To keep himself between her and the 
door, and also to gauge by weight the 
ransom upon which he had decided, he 
moved over to the praver rug and lifted 
the fringe in his hands. There 
sapphires sewn into the pattern above, 


and 


terriblest 


were 


a brown topaz, like the center of 
ie lilies around the il 


fountain 


tl 
Helene’s eves. 


He jerked his hand down across the 
incrusted surface, and the fringe of tur- 
quoise caught in a button on his sleeve 
—a shower of tiny stones falling from 
the broken thread. 
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“Sorry!” He spoke wearily and with- 
out stooping to retrieve the fallen 
jewels. 

“Never mind. Celeste will fix it bet- 
ter than new again. And now my great 
big man must go. If Fleming should 
come to the door and knock——” 

“It’s unnecessary for Fleming or 
anybody else to come to the door.” He 
put down the hands that she reached to- 
ward him, and, holding her before him, 
looked her squarely in the eye. 

“Why, Mac—why—you’re so strange, 
dear!” 

“Am I?” 

“You're laughing at me.” 
puckered at 


Her mouth 
and ‘her 
widened as though about to empty them- 
tears. “I don’t know what 
you're laughing at me about, but I think 
it’s extremely unpleasant——” 

“T am not laughing at vou, and I am 
not unpleasant. 
a service. 


the corners, eyes 


selves of 


I am about to do you 
I am about to teach you not 
to think you are a heroine out of a ques- 


tionable French book—not an Agnes 
Sorel nor a Du Barrv nor other 


any 


woman who had brains enough to get 
couldn’t get 
a hundred. 


uuldn’t write silly 


awav with things that vou 


awav with if vou lived to be 
Don’t vou know vou s} 
them in the fronts 


letters to men and put 
f sillier books os 

“Why, Mac. I did it because i 

“Oh, don’t trv to 
tell me why vou did it You're 
bored You've taken beautiful old 
retreat in the woods and turned it into 
a kind of societ\ ear pit still 
vou're bored. T iy thine vou can 
think of to do 


ae ee eee : 
( | ming through 


for Heaven's sake. 


I know 


and 
make a fool 
1s olde 


“T'm at one with vou in the matter 
: sa 


st friend 


over on Fleming. 

a I'd like to settle 

with him mvself. But what T do resent 

is your assumption that vou interest 
me % 

“Mac. dear 


saying ? 


Mac! What are you 


Let go my hands—you’re hurt- 
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ing me. You’re digging my rings into 
my fingers !” 

He dropped her hands and turned to 
the prayer rug again. It steadied him 
and brought his scattered thoughts into 
design. 

“The long and short of it is,” he re- 
sumed, “that I have that fool note you 
wrote me, and that, partly because you 
need a lesson, and partly because I.need 
money, I will consider returning it to 
you. for—shall we say the price of that 
rug hanging there?” 

“You're laughing at me! It’s one of 
those horrid jokes that people at house 
parties think they always have to work 
up! I hate jokes. 
who play jokes. 


to me.” 


I hate the people 
I wish you’d be sweet 


Tears were falling from her eyes now, 
plowing unsightly furrows down the 
delicate powdering of her cheeks. 

“Stop it! Stop it, I say!’ In his 
nervousness he gripped her shoulders 
and shook her until her tears retreated 
and her quivering mouth froze into a 
rigid pucker. “I’m not playing a joke; 
I’m playing the part of tutor to you 
and wealthy uncle to myself. I want 
money, and God knows you want teach- 
ing. You wrote a note that the average 
man would interpret in but one way. I 

choose to interpret it at all. But 
‘leming would be an entirely different 


don’t 


ettle of fish for you to manage, young 
idy. And I may as well inform you 
that I’ve not decided yet whether to let 
you ransom that fool epistle, or to let 
it get into Fleming’s hands. I’m rather 
fed up with watching Dame Trouble 
side-step the golden youth and bump 
into the rest of the world. I rather 
steering her straight into his 
course for once——” 

Marianne began to laugh softly and 
to pat the hair that his shaking hand dis- 
placed. 


I 
k 
le 


fancy 


“You frightened me, you great big 
man, you. But now I see that you are 
only jealous of Fleming. And really I’d 
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be disappointed if you weren’t. I even 
like to have you shake me the way you 
did ss 

‘“‘Wha—what?” Now it was his 
mouth that hung aghast, his mind that 
refused to function. 

“Because it shows that you really and 
truly care—care fearfully. And it gives 
me a thrill that nothing else could give.” 

“Good heavens, I’ve heard about 
dumb-bells uf 

With his hand behind him he fumbled 
at the bolt of the door and let himself 
out into the hall. At the far end of the 
corridor a shadow moved, accompanied 
by the ghost of a monk’s frock hung to 
a coat hanger and held high off the floor. 
The Jap had been back with the pressed 
garment, and finding the door fastened, 
had gone away again. Dimly Macheath 
knew he should summon him back, but 
his mentality had sagged too far under 
its recent jolt for even that effort. The 
Jap would either bring the thing back 
again, or hang it in the general cloak- 
room. At any rate, nothing mattered, 
except to get away and think for a while 
over the astonishing problem of Mari- 
anne. She couldn’t be taught—that was 
the long and short of it. She’d be as 
big a fool after no matter what blow, as 
she was now. Nothing remained but to 
vent one’s impatience against her upon 
Fleming. 

In his own room Macheath found that 
one of his cuff links was gone. The Jap 
had warned him. Never mind, it would 
turn up somewhere. Still preoccupied, 
he took another from his dressing case 
and fitted it into the gaping holes. The 
pearls didn’t match, but it was too much 
trouble to change the other. 

Still muddling about with the amazing 
problem of Marianne, he went to din- 
ner. Once it occurred to him to take 
violent offense at the unctuous, noisy 
meal, served at the same table where a 
quiet brotherhood had broken fast over 
bowls of bread and milk, and he felt mo- 
mentarily enspirited. Once he looked at 
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Helene. She talked over him and 
around him and past him, but never so 
much as a flicker of her eye came in his 
direction. She was a fool, too. As big 
a fool as Marianne. She thought to 
meet her difficulty with him by the sim- 
ple process of eliminating him from her 
consciousness. Well, maybe she could. 
After all, a man who was anything of a 
man didn’t blackmail women like 
Helene. He'd burn those letters of hers 
and present her with the ashes. 

As soon as he could decently escape 
from his fellow guests he went out into 
the garden and lighted a cigarette. 
When that was gone he lighted another. 
They were playing bridge inside. Now 
and then he caught the clear, high bell of 
Helene’s laughter. He got up from the 
stone bench on which he had been sit- 
ting, moved into the shrubbery behind 
it, and stood watching her. Light shone 
down upon her sleek dark head and 
made little burning candles of the 
sequins on her white gown. His soul 
went out of the realm of his mind, and 


kissed thé hem of that chastely glittering 
gown. 

“While Marshall’s playing the dum- 
my,” he heard her say, “I'll go out and 
get a breath of air.” 

He drew back farther into the shrub- 


bery. Hurt or kindness, she had said. 
She would spurn him for either hurt or 
kindness. He’d have to send those ashes 
—in a packet—by the Jap. 

She left the drawing-room, and al- 
most immediately he saw her emerge 
from the cloakroom beyond it. Rather, 
he surmised it was Helene, though her 
whole figure was wrapped in a long, 
dark cloak, and the cowl of a friar’s 
frock was over her head. A car stood 
in the driveway, ready for whatever 
night jaunt might suggest itself to Flem- 
ing Hartford or his guests, and, reach- 
ing over one of the doors of that, she 
extracted something from the pocket, 
and darted away on feet as silent and 
swift as the feet of a shadow. 
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A kind of panic took Macheath. 
Whatever business Helene was upon, it 
was desperate business. But he dared 
not speak to her, or attempt to deter her. 
Hurt or kindness, she had said—hurt or 
kindness. Watching her, following 
through the shrubbery on feet as swift 
and silent as her own, he came with her 
and halted opposite the balcony giving 
on Marianne’s windows. 

Helene was over the balcony, and 
with the thing she had taken from the 
car was levering the closed windows. 
They gave way with a little creaking 
sound, and Helene was lost in the empti- 
ness of the darkened room beyond. 

He knew the errand she was upon— 
now. She had said she would give him 
the equal of the money he had de- 
manded, and she had said that Mari- 
anne’s jewels more than equaled that 
sum. He might have called to her and 
frightened her from her mission, but a 
terrible cowardice took him. Others 
might hear his call and find Helene at 
her work. He might have slipped 
through the window behind her, but at 
his touch she would cry out and bring 
down destruction upon herself. 
must be some way 


There 
Then, before he 
could formulate a plan, she was_ back 
through the window again. a long box 
under her arm, running with it toward 
the lights that lav through the drawing- 
room windows upon the grass. 

“Helene,” he whispered. “Helene!” 
But before coming to the lights she 
stopped and slipped the monk’s gown 
from her, bundled it around the box she 
carried, and, lifting the vines which 
grew over a stone box beside the gar- 
den path, she stowed it under their dense 
cover. 

“What did you do with my hand, 
Marshall?” she called, and stepped back 
into the lighted room. Her head was 
high, her voice vibrant. She had been 
gone barely the time it took to play a 
hand of bridge. “It’s wonderful out- 
doors. What do you want to sit in here 















for, playing stuffy cards, when the night 
outside is as white as milk?” 

“Listen to old Helene,” some one 
called. ‘“Marshall’s gone and made her 
a pot of money while she smoked a 
cigarette, and now she wants to quit.” 

“Oh, is that she flung back. 
“Well, to prove that you are wrong as 
usual ” And she picked up the 
hand that had been dealt to her. 

Carefully, as cautiously as a burglar 
over a net of alarm wires, Macheath ap- 
proached the box over which the vines 
fell. By quick work he could restore 
Marianne’s jewels before another 
dummy hand was dealt and Helene came 
back again to hide the box in a safer 
place. He had almost reached it, when 
something struck against his foot. 
Stooping down, he picked up a screw 
driver. He was about to fling it from 
him, when he heard a rustling sound be- 
hind him, and, jamming it into his 
pocket, he turned. 

Marianne, all lacy and pale in the 
moonlight, was drifting toward him. 

“I don’t think, just because you’ve 
got the sulks over Fleming, you ought to 
treat me as though I had the measles,” 
she pouted. And, sitting down on the 
rim of the stone box, she patted a place 
beside her in invitation to him. 

“Come away from there! I mean, it’s 
better down by the fountain.” 

She yielded her slim wrist into his 
grasp and followed after him, laughing 
in delighted giggles. 

“Ooh! What a hurry the great big 
man is in to get little Marianne away.” 

“See here!” He plumped her down 
forcefully on a seat beside the purling 
fountain. “You stay where you are. Do 
you hear me? You stay where you are, 


so?” 





and don’t you move, I’ve got some- 
thing to do.” 
“Ooh! Kiss Marianne’s wrist— 


Marianne’s poor little wrist that got all 


hurted with the big man’s strong, strong 
hands.” 


She held the fragile ng&mber up to- 
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ward him, and suddenly he felt very 
weak and sick. Baffled by her inanity, 
he knew no way to turn. 

“Look Marianne,” he tried 
again, “if I tell you that I’ve got some- 
thing important to do, something so im- 
portant that it means more than life to 
me, will you cut out the baby talk for ten 
minutes and stay here until I come back? 
I give you my word, I'll let you go on 
being an idiot to the end of your days, 
if you'll just do that.” 

“But I want to see what you're going 
to do. I just love to watch you.” 

He strode away from her, and heard 
the light silken wings of her dress in 
pursuit behind him. 

“Go back,” he ordered. 
go back.” 

And then his voice died. Along the 
garden path he saw Fleming coming to- 
ward them, his large, loose 
hunched forward with haste. 

“Hello!” he called in the manner of 
one who directs his voice to but one per- 
son. “Mac, old chap, you there? 
along with me, will you? 
you are, Marianne.” 

“Nobody seems to want me,” Mari- 
anne pouted. “All right, I'll stay where 
I am, and next time you can beg as 
much as you like, and I won’t come.” 

“Mac”—Fleming propelled the other 
out of earshot of the piqued woman and 
hurried him along the garden path to the 
new wing of the house—‘“no need to call 
out the guard, but Marianne’s safe’s 
been entered and a lot of junk she 
brought along for to-morrow’s shindig 
lifted. You and Major Winton are the 
only ones on. Celeste came running to 
me just now, so it’s not her. Winton’s 
got the Japs corraled in the wine cellar 
and is getting the Stockton police on the 
phone. They'll beat it up here in a 
couple of hours in machines. But it 
doesn’t look to me like a job by one of 
the servants. The window’s been jim- 


here, 


“T tell you to 


frame 


Come 
Stay where 


mied from the outside—looks like it had 
been done with a hairpin. See?” 
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He had lifted himself over the little 
balcony and now he trained a flash lamp 
on the window. There was a tiny mark, 
Macheath’s eyes slid away from the in- 
dentation. Its very minuteness had 
something desperate and pathetic in it. 

“Hadn’t we better go inside?’ he 
asked, praying for something less re- 
vealing there. 

Inside the room Fleming drew heavy 
folds of brocade across the windows to 
shut out prying eyes and switched on a 
flood of light. The prayer rug lay in a 
heap on the floor. Above it the safe 
door gaped open. 

“See!” Fleming’s tone was so tri- 
umphant as to be joyful, and he stood 
back from the havoc judicially, the bet- 
ter to make deductions. “This was 
neither an inside nor an outside job. I 
mean to say that no servant would have 
pulled down the rug nor have left the 
safe door open. He'd have put things 
back as they were to give him more time 
to make his get-away before the loss was 
discovered. And any regular thief 
worthy of his job would have snitched 
the rug, seeing it’s worth more than the 
whole caboodle that was in the safe.” 

“The rug—oh, yes, the rug.” Some 
memory of the rug, some plan he had 
entertained regarding it, reverberated in 
Macheath’s mind. But he couldn’t re- 
member clearly. His whole thought was 
around Helene, searching this way and 
that for her escape. ‘You mean, that a 
regular thief or a servant——” he ven- 
tured. 

“Well, I hate to think what I do. 
But I have to. It strikes me as the work 
of somebody in the house—a guest, I 
mean. We—lI suppose it’s the penalty 
we pay. we poor dubs with money—but 
we are early brought to realize that it 
isn’t merely our society our so-called 
friends are after.” 

“But——” 

“Well. it comes down to who was in 
the drawing-room this evening, and who 
wasn’t. You were in the garden, but I 


could see the end of your cigarette for 
Helene——_ By 


the whole time until 
George!” 

“What are you talking about? 
Helene——” 

“Why, look here—Helene made that 
play about getting some fresh air. Now, 
she’s getting ready to marry Winton and 
beat it to the Philippines. She hasn’t got 
a sou to her name, but she’s proud as the 
devil, and probably wants to have some- 
thing to sport before his eyes to prove 
he married a personage. Anybody could 
steal the crown jewels of England and 
wear them in the Philippines, and no- 
body would be the wiser. Colony stuff, 
you know. The world left behind. 
Winton’s not in on it, of course. Too 
damned uncompromising about even the 
little irregularities that the rest of us 
think are funny. That boy’s a Pilgrim 
Father——”’ 

“T took the jewels.” Macheath’s legs 
and back and mind stiffened. He stood 
square on his feet and faced his host. 

“You! Why, I’d as soon believe it 
was——”’ 

“No matter what you'd as soon be- 
lieve. I took them.” 

“Now, look here, Mac, old man’— 
Fleming came toward him and put his 
hand upon his shoulder—‘“no hero stuff. 
Just because you’re soft on Helene—— 
By George, I have it! 
seller plot. Your cigarette went out as 
soon as Helene stepped into the garden 
to-night. You saw her, and, being sweet 
on her—— Don’t think I haven't seen 
vou look at Helene, old-timer, and don’t 
think I’m too dumb to know what it 
means when a man looks at a woman as 
you look at Helene. It means: ‘My soul 
is under your high heels, madame; will 
you kindly walk upon it and grind it into 
the ground?’ Why, if Marianne should 
blow up the bank and kill my grand- 
mother who was clipping coupons in the 
little private room she keeps for that 
purpose, I’d do just as you are doing 
now. I’d say I was the boy that got the 


Until 


Regular best- 















dynamite and touched the fuse, and that 
after the job was done I rushed in and 
strewed the old lady’s remains around 
promiscuously, just to make the crime 
complete.” 

“You—you feel that way about Mari- 
anne?” 

“That way, and more.” 

“JI had a plan—something to do 
with that rug there—but that’s all past. 
Tell Marianne that I took the jewels, 
will you? She ought to know. She 
ought to be made to realize that she has 
the finest thing in the world and must 
safeguard it.” 

“But you didn’t take them——” 

“T tell you I did.” 

“T tell you you didn’t.” 

Macheath’s right hand shot up in a 
gesture of despair, and his eye caught 
the dull sheen of the ill-matched pearls 
in his cuff. 

“If you don’t think I took them—if 
you can’t be made to believe by other 


means, I'll have to offer you proof. 
Look there at the rug, in the litter of 
little stones from the torn fringe. See 


if you don’t find a cuff link to match 


He thrust his left arm close to his 
friend’s face. 

“My God, Mac—whv?’ Fleming 
rose unsteadily, the pearl link in his 


hand 3ut you didn’t—there’s a mis- 
take. You came in and tried to stop 
her ” Almost pleadingly he waited 


for Macheath to vindicate himself. 

“T did, eh? Well. look here—look at 
this that I have in my pocket. Fit it into 
the mark on the window and see if it 
doesn't jibe I took it out of your car 
standing in the driveway, and was going 
to put it back when came 
along. If that isn’t evidence enough, 
send some one out to a li 


Marianne 


ve oak standing 
back from the road about a mile from 
here. There’s a car there—a car that I 
brought to provide myself with means 
for a quick get-away. And, if you still 
doubt the truth of what I am trying to 
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hammer into the solid ivory of your 
head, go get the jewels themselves. 
They’re in a black box, wrapped in the 
monk’s frock that I brought to wear at 
the fool dance you were planning for 
to-morrow night, and they are stowed 
under the vines in the stone box just 
west of the drawing-room windows. Go 
get them—go piece the whole rotten 
thing together—and when you’ve done 
it, you still won’t think half as badly of 
me as I deserve.” 

The two men stood for a long mo- 
ment, staring at each other. Then Flem- 
ing Hartford spoke: 

“You say you've got a car out under 
the oak tree. Winton’s still with the 
Japs in the wine cellar, and you can be 
lost in‘the mountains before the police 
from Stockton arrive. 
money——” 

“Thanks. 
that 
wide.” 

“Good-by, Mac.” 

“Good-by, Fleming.” 


If you need any 


I don’t need anything. I’ve 
little car, and the world is 


got 


Through the leaves of the live oak he 
could the stars. Helene had been 
singing when he left the house, her voice 
thinning and thinning as he left it, then 
strengthening and strengthening as vi- 
bration ceased and 


see 


memory, insistent, 
began, 

He opened the heavy bag he had car- 
ried from the house, took out a packet 
of letters, and, without untying the tape 
that bound them, made a little fire under 
the oak. When their flame was spent he 
lighted a lesser blaze, holding a single 
envelope between thumb and finger un- 
til it was consumed. Then, settling the 
heavy bag into the rack on the running 
board of the car, he set his foot upon 
the starter and threw in the clutch. 

A grain of mustard seed—Helene had 
said something about a grain of mustard 
seed—— 

Behind him, under the live oak, wind 
stirred in a little heap of ashes. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE. 


and Lance Frazer, 


Elizabeth 
grounds of an apparently deserted mansion, and, urged on by a spirit of deviltry, rang the 


Hope seeking adventure, wandered one day into the 


bell. To their amazement, the door was opened by an aged man, who greeted them civilly 
and asked them to step in. In the library they were met by two men of sinister aspect who 
declared that they recognized in Lance a certain “Mac’—who, they said, had double crossed 
them—trussed him firmly hand and foot, and threatened to force him to disclose to them 
some information they sought. Elizabeth, desperate with fear for Lance’s safety, they 
escorted politely but firmly out of the house, and left her, a prey to terrible imaginings, out- 





side the locked doors. 


T was not clear thought, in the least, 
I which prompted Elizabeth’s next 
was pure chance, or, 
rather, it was her acceptance, impetu- 
ously and without reflection, of the op- 
portunity which chance flicked in her 
way. Psychologists will admit, if you 
press them, that sometimes, out of the 
tempest of emotion, a lightning lash 
will emerge and do the work of thought ; 
actually do it more efficiently. Later, 
the subject of such an impulse is apt 
to plume himself, and call it inspira- 
tion, 

Therefore, in another moment, Eliza- 
beth, crouching under damp _ boughs, 
with the despair of inaction in her 
heart, suddenly straightened, and, with 
a sinuous, three-piece movement as un- 
consciously graceful as that of a juve- 
nile tree cat, hurled herself into the path 
again. She stood there, arms extended 
to block the withdrawal of the figure 
which had emerged cautiously from the 
house door. It the old man—the 
white-haired old creature who had im- 
pressed her as the only possible source 
of succor in this dreadful house. In 


step. It 


was 


the dim luster of the night, thrown 
back from the polished leaves of laurel 
bushes, he was more ethereal and wraith- 
like than before. A figure out of 
and, this time, the Poe atmosphere was 
not of the cheap variety. 


Poe, 


“Oh,” he said piteously, his transpar- 
ent palms rising in futile entreaty, “are 
you still here, miss? Why—why won't 
you go before the trouble begins?” 

And with his speech, with one word 
of it, Elizabeth, in the midst of her tur- 
moil, felt an amazing clearing of the 
air. 
ious 


He was not the scholarly, myster- 
whom had 
him, who must be approached with in- 
finite delicacy; he was a servant who 
might be ordered about. The reason of 
the unreality she had felt in him came 
from trying te place him where he did 
not belong. 


personage she fancied 


She understood him now. 
He was an old butler or valet, promoted 
to caretaker, who thought of 
as an employe who could leave off the 


himself 


deferential address demanded of his 
former class; but a sudden encounter 
like this one shocked his old habits 


alive again. 

















lor sheer relief Elizabeth could have 
laughed. Oh, the powerful chains of 
custom! She wasn’t afraid of the im- 
pressive old creature any longer; she 
could issue her commands without em- 
barrassment to either. Perhaps—bliss- 
ful thought !—she could even bribe this 
old-fashioned portrait of a ghost, 

She unclasped her wrist watch, slipped 
off her rings, fumbled for her purse, 
and held the collection out with a mas- 
terful gesture. 

“Take these, please,” she said, tem- 
pering the masterfulness with her most 
imploring tone. “I'll give you more 
when I get away, but now won't you try 
to—to help my friend out of the house, 
or, at least, smuggle me inside where 
I can hear what’s going on?” 

The old man recoiled. 

“Oh, miss, I couldn't; indeed I 
couldn’t,” he expostulated in a shocked 


treble. “I don’t want your jewelry. 
I'd do what I could without that. Be- 
sides—I don’t like it. That’s a sap- 


phire, isn’t it? 
this family. 


They bring bad luck to 
All the trouble started with 
one, I’ve heard.” 

It was the second time that he had 
used the word trouble, and Elizabeth 
checked the importunity of her heart, 
to heed the murmur of prudence. Here 
was a gleam, a chance of finding out 
the reason, the hidden meaning, of the 
situation. There was a dreadful silence 
in the house. What might they not be 
doing to Lance? But couldn’t she help 
him better—more intelligently, as poor 
Elizabeth, with the madness of hurry in* 
her blood, put it to herself—if she could 
seize on a clew, a hint to guide herself 

‘What is 
abruptly. 


your name?” she asked 
In her curious alternation of 
common sense with panic, she had re- 
membered that most people, except tem- 
peramentalists, who enjoy disguises, 
trust you more when you know who they 
are, when they have made their own 
particular niche clear. 
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“Garron, miss.” 

“Whose house 
it was yours.” 

The bit of flattery worked. 

“Oh, no, miss. It belonged to Mr. 
Owen’s father, old Mr. Brangwyn. 1 
well remember the battles he and the 
architect had over it, but the old gen- 


is this? I supposed 


tleman would have his way; he was 
like him there, in that.” A jerk of the 
chin in the direction of the house. 


“When he died Mr. Owen shut the place 
up. Too quiet for him; though he used 
to say, jokinglike, that he’d open it 
when he married. Lut he married 
abroad, in England, and none too hap- 
pily, I’m grieved to say. I’ve looked 
after the place all these years.” 

“It must have been very lonely for 
you,” Elizabeth encouraged. She was 
learning things which might be impor- 
tant. 

“Well, some have to be lonely.” Gar- 
ron unveiled his philosophy of life. “A 
handsome place has to be looked after.” 
Nothing could have emphasized his atti- 
tude of old retainer more clearly than 
his acquiescence in a situation which 
absorbed him, in order that the property 
of his master might persist. It was 
medieval. “I kept the house swept and 
repairs when necessary, but the grounds 
sort of got away from me. He noticed 
that first off. Well, it will all be very 
different now.” He ceased on a sigh, as 
though the coming of new things, even 
improving and brightening things, were 
a burden, 

Elizabeth’s 
breaking point. 


patience reached the 

She broke out, dam- 
ming his evident intention to acquaint 
her with the entire account of his stew- 
ardship. “Oh, can’t you do anything? 
You don’t want him hurt! You don’t 
look hard and cruel, like those men in 
there—you look kind. I'll do anything 
in the world in return. My people are 
rich, and I some money of my 
own. And I'd never give you away, 
never. Can’t you get him out?” 


have 
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He shook his head compassionately. 

“Not a chance of that, miss. From 
what I’ve caught, Mr. Owen’s planned 
too long, and is too much in earnest. 
He sees through any trick, and there'd 
be no use pleading with him; none at all. 
He was like that from a boy. Many’s 
the time I’ve heard him arguing with 
his father, and it ended in the old gen- 
tleman’s giving in, and he had a will 
of his own, as [ told you. I couldn’t 
turn Mr. Owen now.” 

A thought like the hot glimmer of a 
spark kindled in the back of Elizabeth’s 
mind, but she covered it. 

“That tall man in there 

“Mr. Owen—yes, miss.” 

“He was expecting some one, some 
one you took us for. Who was it? 
Did you know that your master was 
plotting to entrap the man he’s tortur- 
ing? He may be the wrong man. 
We're strangers here.” 

The aged voice whistled in its pro- 
testing anxiety, 

“Not torture, miss—don’t call it that. 
All he wants is some information. As 
soon as he gets that he’ll let the gentle- 
man go—I hope,” he added weakly. 

“And,” pursued the girl ruthlessly, 
“suppose the gentleman is so disobliging 
as to refuse to hand over the informa- 
tion? Do you supose that your mas- 
ter, with the charming, gentle character 
you so graphically describe, is going to 
stop at anything?” 

The old man ignored this, as leading 
him into paths he dreaded to follow. 

“No, miss, I took you for somebody 
quite different, though I hadn’t ex- 
pected the lady so soon, nor yet at night. 
Though I know the habits of profes- 
sional people are—are unusual, in re- 
gard to hours,” he trailed off vaguely. 
“T thought you were the lady———” The 
belated realization that he was retailing 
family intimacies to a very recent ac- 
quaintance pulled him up. “A lady in 
whom Mr. Owen is very much inter- 
ested. I took the gentleman for one of 
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her family, maybe, who’d come to es- 
cort her,” 

The implications beat on the outside 
of Elizabeth’s brain, Ladies who kept 
nocturnal rendezvous, escorted by 
members of their families, in lonely 
country mansions She was too 
busy to follow that trail. She found 
herself speaking in the sweet, singing 
tones of a tragic operatic contralto, her 
own intonations astonishing her: 

“Garron, I am a lady in whom Mr, 
Brangwyn is very much interested, 
Please, please, manage to make him 
come to me! Let me see him, just 
once more.” 

Old Garron peered at the suppliant, 
swaying toward him in the starlight. 

“T'll do my best,” he said compas- 
sionately, “I can see you’re in sad dis- 
tress, miss. I hate this business as 
much as you do, in a manner of speak- 
ing. You wait till I see whether the 
side door’s still unlocked.” As he dis- 
appeared around the side of the build- 
ing, on a noiseless path of turf, Eliza- 
beth drew a long breath. 
opening. 
other. Garron’s head again popped out 
of the runway of shadow liké an elderly 
and very-much-chastened faun’s, 

“Tell me this, miss,”” he 
piercing whisper. “You’re not the other 
one, are you? His 
as was—from the other side, are you?” 
hissed Eliza- 


The way was 
Then her fingers clawed each 


asked in a 


wife—or his wife 
“I’m nobody’s wife,” 
beth. Would he never go? He was 
going, however. No doubt there had 
*occurred to him the advisability of let- 
ting his master dispose of this impor- 
tunate female, before the not-impossible 
arrival of the other—the “lady in whom 
he was very much interested.’ 
Elizabeth found herself, 


now that 


things were moving, foolishly nerveless. 


She subsided against the edge of the 
porch, in the shade. What came next? 
The spark in the back of her mind 
smoldered up. All the she had 
been chafing against talka- 


while 
Garron’'s 












tiveness, it had been branding its ques- 
tion. What would she do for Lance? 
Her unreasonable feminine loyalty had 
persuaded her by this time that their 
presence here was altogether her fault. 
sy her preposterous insistence on some 
unimaginable new plot for a story, she 
had egged him on; she had instigated 
this wild excursion, this following the 
spirit in the feet. It was to lead them 
to what they most wanted and needed; 
he had trusted it to do just that. Well, 
you got out of the world what you put 
into it. Perhaps, if she had given her- 
self over to the right impulse, it might 
have sailed them into some marvelous 
harbor; but she had treated the affair 
like a flippant lark, and it had _ ship- 
wrecked them, What were those men 
doing to Lance? She strained toward 
the dark bulk from which, at last, sounds 
were coming—muffled sounds, around a 
though a door had been 
Anything was better than that 
stupid, menacing stillness. 

What would she do for Lance? 
ought she to do? 


corner, as 


opened. 


What 
She shut her eyes 
tight, and the darkness answered her— 
anything, anything! Her first duty, the 
duty that took precedence of any obli- 
gation, any decency, any point of honor 


in the world, was to save him. If she 
failed in that, through any fastidious 
cowardice, she could never again meet 


her own face in the mirror, clear-eyed, 
unblushing, No matter or what 
Lance was or had been, he Lance. 
was Lance. 
That man, Owen Brangwyn, was in- 
terested in her. 


who 
was 
It was enough. Lance 
She deliberately clung 
His look, his 
touch, had been unmistakable. No mat- 
ter what other woman he may have been 
expecting, he had put her aside into 
the faintly lighted periphery of his mind, 
and had given the center to her, Eliza- 
beth. She knew what an enormous ad- 
vantage the woman on the spot has over 
the woman at a distance. She remem- 
bered the cynical philosophy of an old 


to Garron’s prim phrase. 
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man of letters whom she knew,. that 
the average man, no matter how much 
in love he may be with one girl, is 
perfectly willing to flirt with any other 





attractive houri who'll give him the 
chance. 

If she could see Owen Brangwyn 
again 





As she leaned into the shadow, her 
fingers over her eyelids, a picture floated 
up through the dark, the picture of a 
woman moving with a sliding, catlike 
tread, away from a straight, motionless 
figure prone on the floor. Who was it? 
The walk was like a breath held in ter- 
ror. Tosca? Or some other who, 
like her, had saved her lover from tor- 
ture by bargaining with his rival, very 
terribly; and very terribly had got out 
of keeping the bargain? 


La 


Only, Lance was not her lover. He 
was—what—what was he? No time 
to puzzle that out now. The im- 


mediate, pressing necessity was to rescue 
him. By any means—any means. 

“Oh, coward, coward,” moaned Eliza- 
beth to her cringing soul. “You 
wouldn’t be the first girl to kill a man, 
not by a long shot. Oh, and I’ve al- 
ways hated to kill flies, even.” She 
opened her eyes and clearly, grimly, is- 
sued her orders to herself. “Your duty 
in life is to save Lance,” said Elizabeth, 
her will sliding into place. 

“Are you ready, miss?” came the sibi- 
lant old voice she waited for. “Right 
around here. I’ve managed to open that 
French window, in the room back of the 
library where they’re still sitting, and 
switch out the lamp there. If you hide 
in the window curtain——” 

“What's that?” she asked, pointing 
to a thin ribbon of gray that branched 
at right angles near the window. 

“That runs near the old greenhouses 
and strikes the drive a good bit nearer 
the gates. In here, miss. After a while 
I'll try to get Mr. Owen quietly, so 
you can talk with him. But for 


Heaven’s sake, don’t make a noise.” 
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“Tl never forget this, Garron,” said 
Elizabeth chokingly. The choke came 
mostly from emotion, but partly from 
the soft, stuffy folds of ancient damask 
in which he enveloped her. It was 
lark in the little room, the same room 
from which the two men had emerged, 
when they had made her nightmare come 
true by entering the library. The only 
ight came through the tall, shining crack 
of the door. 

Later, when Elizabeth tried to put her 
experience into order, her memories 
seemed to come in sections with little 
continuity. The Tosca scene was quite 
as real as the wait in the garden. Now 
another keenly defined fragment began. 

By craning forward she could see 
nothing, so after a little she undraped 
the curtains from her person and ven- 
tured into the middle of the floor, ac- 
complishing a view into the library. 
Brangwyn’s back was turned toward 
her, the line of his shoulders like a bar- 
rier, over which she saw Lance. He 
was sitting in a straight chair, and in a 


second she realized that his upright and 
immobile attitude came from the circum- 
stance that he was neatly tied there, by 
curtain rf&pes passed around his body. 
The gargoyle stood behind him, regard- 
ing him as a man contemplates a good 


job. Elizabeth shrank back; she felt 
that the creature’s gimlet eyes had 
only to lift themselves to see her stand- 
ing there in the dark. 

“Devilish unreasonable of you to 
force me to do this,” Brangwyn was 
grumbling. “You could avoid it by giv- 
ing your word not to make a dash out if 
you got the chance.” 

“I should certainly dash,” responded 
Lance pleasantly. 

“Though why I should trust your 
word in any case, God knows,” the other 
went on. 

“Or I yours,” Lance retorted. 

The tall man sprang to his feet. 

“If you weren't tied up I'd knock you 
down for that.” 
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“Untie me,” Lance suggested, 
“You're not the only one that would en- 
joy settling it that way.” 

Brangwyn took his seat again. The 
girl could see the big knuckles on his 
fist work, but he said with forced calm: 

“The trouble is, that wouldn’t settle 
it. The only thing that will settle it is 
for you to tell me the truth.” 

A peculiarly sweet and mulish look 
arranged itself around Lance’s mouth, 
and the heart of Elizabeth sank. Never 
had she succeeded in getting beyond the 
moat, portcullis, barred gates, and inner 
fortifications which this look repre- 
sented. That he had no intention of tell- 
ing the truth was blatantly evident. 

“For the last time,” asked Brangwyn 
in his voice of controlled fury, “where 
is the Bevan sapphire?” 

The listener put her hand swiftly over 
her lips. She had all but cried out. So 
that was it. The Bevan sapphire, which 


‘had disappeared two years ago, as the 


press had informed the world to the best 
of its ability. Though neither so large as 
the Hope diamond nor able to boast of 
so picturesque a history, the Bevan 
sapphire one of the recognized 
treasures of the earth. And Garron had 
said that all the trouble in this family 
had started over a sapphire. 

“Button, button, who’s got the but- 
ton?” repeated Lance airily. “As I 
have you several times, I 
haven't got it and never have had it. As 
the statesmen say when they get caught 
wandering in devious financial paths, 
I have no further statement to make at 
present.” 

“You know where it is.” 

“After two years? It may have been 
moved,” suggested Lance. 

Elizabeth was near enough the slit 
in the door to see the back of Brang- 
wyn’s neck turn a dull brick color. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
shouted. 

“Only, why don’t you ask—some one 
else ?” 


was 


assured 


he 
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The speech seemed about to knock the 
props away from Brangwyn’s self-con- 
trol. As he stood over Lance, his next 
logical movement threatened to be a 
blow. Then he nodded curtly to the 
gargoyle, 

“Get out. Wait in the hall, and wait 
out of hearing, d’ye understand ?” 

The gargoyle understood. He slid out 
of sight. 

Lance glanced up into the congested 
face bending over him and smiled. 

“At last we are alone,” he said softly. 

“Exactly. And now you'll answer me 
another question, one infinitely more im- 
portant to me than the whereabouts of 
the sapphire. You'll tell me the truth 
about this, if I have to wring it out of 
you. What the truth about that 
night? Why did Hilda Beresford meet 
you in that out-of-the- 
way Florida town, where you couldn’t 
possibly have had any legitimate busi- 
ness? How did you happen to be driv- 
ing over the country with her? What 
are you conspiring against her, any- 
way?” 


Was 


God-forsaken, 


The sapphire 
cance. 


faded into insignifi- 
The mention of Hilda Beresford 
was not a surprise to Elizabeth—it was 
the famous English actress from whom 
the stone had been stolen—but what 
had Lance to do with her? What were 
all the gems of Ophir or of Ind in com- 
parison with this question which was 
racking Brangwyn’s mind as well as her 
own? 

The name was as familiar as the front 
page of metropolitan dailies could make 
it, though Elizabeth had never seen the 
Englishwoman on the boards. None of 
the dramatic critics had yet forgotten the 
American tour, two years before; when 
they wanted to apply the measure of 
scathing comparisons they were apt to 
advise native aspirants to study the 
technique and more especially the direct 
and sincere approach of Hilda Beres- 
ford, instead of choosing the easier path 
of the crude heart clutch. She was 
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about to give another series of plays in 
New York, as soon as her Canadian en- 
gagement was at an end, and the press 
was already preparing the public mind 
for her arrival. 

Over countenance came an 
expression that was a reflection of the 
ferocity which confronted him. 

“What the devil is that to you?” he 
demanded. “What right have you to 
question Miss Beresford’s actions? If 
she lost the stone 

“She accepted it from me. If you 
know so much, you must know that. 
As for my right, I have every right 
in the world. Oh, dash it all, Garron, 
what do you want? Why can’t you 
keep out of here?” 

The gargoyle, on leaving the room, 
had drawn together behind him the two 
wings of the folding door. Now, fol- 
lowing a timid knock, these wings 
opened, and in the crack appeared the 
thin countenance of the old man. Under 
the blast that greeted it, it palpably 
threatened to fade out, to Elizabeth’s 
nervous apprehension, 

“Oh, good old Garron,” she breathed. 
This was what he had promised to do; 
to draw Brangwyn to her, so that she 
might make some kind of terms with. 
him. Garron glanced piteously at the 
man bound to the chair, then deter- 


Lance’s 


minedly did not notice him, just as he 
would have ignored any other feature 
which was not generally found in draw- 
ing-rooms, 

“Tf you please, Mr. Owen,” he fal- 


tered, “I supposed you would wish to 
be informed. There’s the noise of a 
motor car, coming up the drive, sir. 
Perhaps the lady 

“Tl said Brangwyn shortly. 
He called a word into the hall. Lance 
spoke into the confusion with urgency. 

“Don’t leave me with that pet of 
yours. I’m scared of him. He might 
take a fancy to try some of his ex- 
periments on my muscles while we’re 
undisturbed.” 


Cc yme,”” 
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Brangwyn threw him a glance of con- 
tempt. 

“Well, you can’t get away, anyhow,” 
he observed, with one last sneer through 
the narrowing sides of the folding door 
as he drew them together. His foot- 
steps rang on the hard-wood floor of 
the hall beyond the red rug. 

The instant the coast was clear Eliza- 
beth was in the library. Her hand 
closed over Lance’s mouth before he 
could open it. 

“Oh, come, come, quick!” she 
breathed. “Oh, these cords!” She 
plucked at them with fingers that held 
a wonderful memory of having been 
kissed as they had withdrawn them- 
selves, 

“Knife—under my waistcoat,’’ Lance 
said in a whisper that matched hers. 
“Lucky that devil didn’t search me. Put 
it there for a joke, but it comes in 
handy.” 

This was another brand-new section 
of experience, as Elizabeth recon- 
structed it afterward—this brief, thrill- 
ing, unaccountably radiant period of 
searching for and_ retrieving from 
Lance’s person the short, keen weapon 
which he had borrowed from the tro- 
phy on the hall paneling. Who could 
have guessed that a waistcoat, at close 
range, could be so romantic an object, 
especially when the first independent 
movement of Lance’s freed arms was 
to catch her against it and hold her 
there tight for an instant. 

“Oh—oh—h! Bliss- iss!” went 

‘ 


the eddying current of Elizabeth's 


thoughts, “Oh, you conceited fool, you! 
He’s only doing it to show his i 
tude. Hilda Beresford! How could a 
man, who goes driving I 


y 


at night in God- 
forsaken places with Hilda Beresford, 
ever remotely consider you?” 

She disengaged herself with a blend 
of primness, dewy rosiness, and the 
pretense that nothing intimate had oc- 
curred at all, which would have amused 


her in any one else. Only when she 


had led him through the small room, and 
through the French window, did she 
speak again. 

“You're not hurt?” As he tensed his 
arms she began in a businesslike way 
to rub them, at first tentatively, then 
briskly, a treatment which he seemed in 
no hurry to stop. 

“Oh, you miraculous Elizabeth,” he 
wondered. “How did you do it?” 

“No time to tell you now,” 
Elizabeth, 
sooner we leave the better.” 


responded 


strictly business. “The 


Lance's eves plumbed the flickering 
darkness. 

“The problem is how to get out of a 
park full of dead wood without crack- 
ling. Instead of squirming through 
underbrush and ditches in the time-hon- 
ored manner, like lizards, I think the 
safest plan is to stick to the drive, like 
company.” 

“Wait! n, 1 man, 
you know—said tl led to the 
drive near the . They’re at the 
front still, 

didn’t hear 
Lance mused. He fol- 
lowed her as she slipped down the nar- 
row, crooked way, undulating around 
bushes that might rustle, picking | 
steps over roots that seemed to | 


( 
the rudimentary sense of humor. 


» branches 
the disused 
1 
them, l 
must indicate the drive, 
Safe!” sighed. Turning 
head to flash a smile of triumph to 


companion, she swept around the bend 


of the road and straight into the hands 


of the man who stood there, obviously 


waiting 


“Quite safe.” said Brangwyn politely. 
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She twisted herself to shout despair- 
ingly over her shoulder the single word: 

“Run!” 

“And Ie I hardly think 
so, young lady,” responded her captor. 
“I have my opinion of him, but it doesn’t 
run to that. ” He laughed 
in his unpleasant, noiseless fashion, as 
Lance out of the bushes with 
the gargoyle’s clutch again on his sleeve, 
Elizabeth stared around wildly. It was 
incredible, stupidly cruel, that fate 
should have played her a trick like this, 
dangling rescue, like a bunch of grapes 


ave you here? 


Jesides-——— 


came 


before a dry-throated desert wanderer, 
It was un- 
Then her 
glance fell on some one more unhappy 
than she was, to judge by his hang-dog 
face. 

She gave Garron the full benefit of 
but she said nothing. She, 
with her own passionate loyalties, under- 
stood too well what had happened. With 
the instinct of the born retainer, Gar- 


ing, brutally 


nly to wing it away again. 
7 


U 
fee callous. 


her scorn, 


ron had returned to his first allegiance; 
as an old dog may give a stranger a 
casual obedience, under the bribe of 
fancy, yet can be counted on 
to run after his ancient master in the 
end. Stricken with the fear that he 
was spoiling some plan of Mr. Owen’s, 
some plan whose failure might entail 
direful Garron had con- 
He was a perfect example of 
the temperament whose “faith unfaith- 
ful makes him falsely true.” 


food or 


consequences, 


fessed, 


It was like dreaming a bad dream 
over again to find herself back in the 
library, Elizabeth thought, with Lance 
once more tied in the chair, quite as 
scientifically as before, and Brangwyn 
facing him like a judge. The simile 
forced itself, because his manner was 
now far less violent and more judicia’. 
His first words the 
change. 


accounted for 

“I need not tell you,” he began, “how 
materially my position is strengthened 
I gave 
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her a decent chance to leave, but as she 
didn’t take it, and as she has been doing 
all in her power to frustrate my plans, 
I may say that I intend to profit by her 
being here.” Parenthetically he added: 
“It gives me more time, too. She might 
have gone for the police, after all. Well, 
you'll speak now, Mac. A short time 
ago you had nobody to consider but 
yourself. Now you have her. I don't 
know what she may be to you, but the 
fact that she took considerable chances 
to help you— 

“Stop!” Lance. There was 
genuine astonishment in his tone. “You 
don’t mean that you’d—you’d hurt her 
in any way? Heavens! I didn’t sup- 
pose any creature in this world could be 
such a cur as that. You couldn't. You're 
kidding me. Let her go. I'll stand any- 
thing you like, but— 

Elizabeth got 


said 


directly in front of 
Brangwyn, her back squarely to Lance. 
The room swam a little, but she her- 
self was in a cold, strange mood that 
made her quite a different entity from 
the girl she had lived with heretofore. 
This did not concern that girl at all. She 
spoke so low that none of the others 
heard her. 

“Let 
throat closed. 


him Then her 
The rest refused to come. 

They exchanged a long look; on his 
side a singular look, a look that com- 
bined admiration, and a certain pity, and 
surely a glint of amusement. Brangwyn 
shook his head, as one meets the absurd 
suggestions of a child. Lance’s voice 
rang out. The chair strained and pro- 
tested under his vidlent struggles, but 
the gargoyle put out an interested hand 
and quieted it. 


gO,” she began. 


‘What are you saying to him, Eliza- 
beth ?” shouted. ‘See here, I'll 
do this. I can’t tell you ruffians where 
the sapphire is, but I'll try to induce 
the person who knows to tell you. | 
think I can succeed, too, Is that good 
enough ?” 

“As I told vou, there’s a matter more 


Lance 
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important than the sapphire in which 
I’m interested,” Brangwyn responded 
menacingly. 

The same impervious, mulish expres- 
sion, more eloquent than words, hard- 
ened Lance’s mouth again. 

‘Very well,” said 
that case . 

He stopped short. His whole form 
swung toward the hall. Some one had 
again opened the folding doors and the 
wide space was with all its 
rich deception of jeweled, heraldic win- 
dow and armor-hung wainscoting. The 
gargoyle raised his nose like a hound 
on the scent. Garron went quickly out. 
The noise of a motor was on the air, 
unmistakably this time. The front door 
opened, and there was the murmur of a 
woman's rich, vibrating tones. Then, 
against the colored interior that was so 
like the back drop, stood a woman who 
was destined during the next few mo- 
ments to go through one of the most 
dramatic scenes of her career. 

“Hilda Beresford!” Elizabeth recog- 
nized her with certainty. How could 
any man who had known her well ever 
dream of another woman? 

She was tall and golden-haired, and 
the form under the superb coat was 
as nearly perfect as the human form 
can be, but that was only the begin- 
ning. Her had the grace 
that comes from just proportions and 
the sense of beauty—beauty adapted to 
daily living; yet that was hardly more 
than the beginning. She was the guard- 
ian of an inner fire, a warmth that 
flashed from her blue eyes, that radiated 
like flames from her finger tips, that 
drew the heart out of one’s breast, be- 
cause in it was not the cruelty but the 
blessedness of fire. Elizabeth acknowl- 
edged it with humility. As for Brang- 
wyn, as he rose to his feet a smolder 
like the yearning, responsive reflection 
of it came into his deep-set gaze. 

With one regal glance Hilda Beres- 
ford took in the scene, and appeared 


Brangwyn. “In 


disclosed 


movements 


Ainslee’s 


to take in its implications. She spoke 
like a queen issuing her commands to 
lesser folk. 

“Untie him!” 

Without even waiting for his chief’s 
nod, the gargoyle obeyed. As Lance 
got up the woman crossed to him and 
put her hand on his shoulder. 

“What are they doing to you?” she 
asked. Brangwyn she paid no attention 
to, yet, to Elizabeth’s high-strung per- 
ception, it was as if she were most 
keenly aware of him all the time, as if 
he were to her the chief actor. 

When Lance returned no answer she 
asked in a half whisper: 

“Who is the girl?” 

“My girl.” 

Straight into his eyes she smiled— 
a beautiful smile. It made Elizabeth 
want to cry with sheer happiness. Then 
the glance passed to the gargoyle, and 
he came out of his trance and joined 
Garron who had been lingering in the 
hall. Both vanished somewhere into the 
outside of the situation. 

After that, last of all, Hilda Beres- 
ford allowed herself to become aware 
of Brangwyn’s existence. She waited 
until he said miserably: 

“After all, Hilda, we both have things 
to forgive each other.” 


He spoke quite 
as though they were alone, and by this 
Elizabeth gauged the depth of his feel- 


ing. He was be 

“Have I any more to forgive you, 
Owen?” she asked in her sweet, signifi- 
cant voice, that reminded one of run- 
ning water, and cream, and honey, all 
together, and made Elizabeth remember 
rich hillsides. ‘And what 
had to forgive me?” 

“Your silence.” 

She weighed this, then nodded. 

“A good point. You're right. Noth- 
ing is harder to forgive than that. Well, 
suppose we break the silence, you and I? 
It had to come to that some time; it may 
as well be now. First, what does this 
melodramatic trussing up mean? It cer- 


vond caring. 


have you 
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tainly ought to mean something to your 
victim.” 

“Very well,” Brangwyn said. “I am 
more than willing to tell you, if you are 
prepared to explain certain things to 
me which, I must admit, have troubled 
In the first place, I 
had my victim, as you call him, in a 
position where I hoped to get the truth 
out of him.” 

‘What truth? Oh, no!’ She 
stopped herself with an outflung hand 
as graceful as one of the tendrils which 
had brushed Elizabeth's cheek that eve- 
ning. 
answers at each other. 


me bevond words. 


no, 


“Don't let’s fire questions and 
There’s no bet- 
misunderstandings, 
purposes. Tell your story in your own 
way, and then [’ll tell mine.” 

Brangwyn glanced meaningly at the 
two young spectators who had drawn to- 
gether. Again Hilda smiled beautifully. 

“Let them hear it. It would be a 
shame to turn them out. Aren’t they 
so wistful and harmless? Just 
like two Chelsea figures on the mantel- 


niece 
prec . 


ter way to cross- 


sweet 


Brangwyn’'s brows drew together, but 
he was making no objections which 
might obstruct traffic. 
the subject. 

“I must 
we quarreled, 


He plunged into 


about which 
mind ?” 


recall things 
You don’t 
nothing which is necessary.” 

“I'm afraid this is, Two years ago, 
Hilda, you did me the honor of 
ising to 


“To mi 


prom- 
wife some day, 
though you put me off announcing the 
agement. You knew that my mar- 
had been a wretched failure, and 


become my 


that I had at length obtained my liberty. 


You knew, also who 


various 


that the woman 
wife nursed 
s against me, which she frankly 
ned to pay me out for. One of 
was my refusal to give her the 
Bevan sapphire.” 


Ra 1 
nad been my 
threat 
these 


“Why had you never given it to her?” 
asked Hilda softly. 


“Because by the time I obtained it I 


had discovered what she was. It was a 
jewel belonging to her family, but I 
got it by purchase from her brother, 
who was hard up. She pretended that 
she had a right to it, as a family jewel; 
I differed with her. She said that she 
would get it by any means, fair or foul 
warned me.” 

“Was that your only reason?” 

Brangwyn hesitated as though words 
were hard to find. 

“The truth is I had a sentiment, you 
might almost say a superstition, about 
the stone. I had a fancy about gems, 
knew a good deal about them, so that 
they have personalities to me. You un- 
derstand, I know. This sapphire was 
the loveliest stone I had ever seen; it 
seemed an indignity, a profanation, to 
give it to any one who was not worthy 
of it—who was not worthy of the best 
I had to give. I kept it for that.” 

They had again forgotten the lis- 
teners. 

“You gave it to me.” 

“Tt was a symbol. With it I gave all 
my love, my adoration, my trust. I 
hadn’t had any luck with 
women, but I thought I’d found a new 
variety. I didn’t ask you any questions 
about yourself, did 17 I made that a 
point of honor. But when I learned that 
you had gone to a remote little Southern 
settlement, that you had met a man there, 
that you had been driving with him late 
at night, you held up 
by some highwaymen—amateurs, they 
turned out to be—what was I to think? 
I was ready, glad to believe any explana- 
tion you might offer. 
\nd you—declined to give any. Again, 
what was I to think? Well, I didn’t 
think it. I may be a fool, but not so 
great a you. After 
two years of humble pie I was graciously 
taken back. You told me that you had 
lost the sapphire, and I asked no more 
about it. 


too good 


when 


were 


condescend to 


fool as to doubt 


I came here to-day to look 
the old place over, because you said 
vou'd like a country place within an 
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easy drive of New York. I know you 
promised to run down and give it a look, 
but I hardly expected you so soon. 
How did you get away from Canada 
without the press at your heels?’ 
“By airplane, quite suddenly, without 
telling anybody,” answered the wonder- 
ful lady. “A nice boy I know. Mrs. 
Bromley, my watch dog, came, too, 
praying audibly to be preserved all the 
way. When the world hears it will be 
put down to temperament. Awfully 
convenient to have a reputation for 
eccentricity.” Without a break she went 
on: “How did you find out about the 
highwaymen? We gave them all our 
money and I never heard any more 
about them. They melted away.” 


“T found out from one of them.” 
This time she did show surprise, 


“That—that remarkable man who was 
here just now? I thought I had seen 
him before.” 

“Yes! He really isn’t a criminal by 
profession, you know. That was his 
first and last trial. He recognized you 
from your pictures in the newspapers, 
and, as our names had been bracketed 
together, he came to me. His object, 
frankly, was not above reproach, but 
we——" Brangwyn dropped his words 
thoughtfully. “We had a talk, and it 
ended in his entering my employ.” 

“As what ?” 

“Ostensibly as chauffeur; he could 
drive a car. Actually as secret service. 
Don’t misjudge me, Hilda; hear me first. 
What I wanted was to find the man 
with whom you had been driving. Not 
that I distrusted you. But I believed 
that this man knew that you had the 
Bevan sapphire, and that he arranged 
the hold-up and was in league with the 
highwaymen. Now, Yorke, my new em- 
ployee, denied this—I didn’t believe him 
—and he protested that all he could 
find out about your companion was 
that he had given his name at the inn 
as Macdonald, and that he and the lady, 
immediately on returning to the inn, 


Ainslee’s 


as Yorke’s gang allowed them to do, 
had paid their bills and departed, van- 
ished to parts unknown. I suspected 
then that Macdonald had managed to 
get the sapphire for himself, and—this 
was the real point—I was convinced 
that he was acting for my former wife; 
that was at the bottom of the 
scheme, Through her brother, who ran 
with some pretty shady characters, she 
might have arranged it.” 

“He believed all that of you?” Eliza- 
beth began in a furious undertone. Over 
the absorbed interest of Lance a smile 
passed. 

“That’s nothing to what he accused 
me of to my face,’ he murmured, 

“The object of my life became the 
finding of Macdonald. Not only to sat- 
isfy myself of the truth, and to get 
back the sapphire for you, but most of 
all in order to protect you from the 
man. That you should have met him as 
you did showed that you knew him 
well, that he had some influence with 
you. How he might use it was a con- 
stant terror to me. For two years 
Yorke and I have hunted for him. My 
only f identifying him was 


she 


means ot 
through Yorke’s memory of him. Twice 
he pointed him out to me in a crowd, 
but both times we lost him. Then, to- 
night, he simply walked into the house, 
brought here by Heaven knows what.” 

“By the spirit in the feet,” mur- 
mured Lance. 

Hilda leaned over to the tall man 
and shook him as though nothing short 
of bodily violence would relieve her 
feelings. 

“Good heavens! I never dreamed of 
any of this,” she wailed. “Why—why 
didn’t you speak out at the time, in- 
stead of treating me in that fiendishly 
noble manner and fancying horrors?” 

“You wouldn’t let me. You quar- 
reled with me and cut me off for two 
years—two lonely, bitter years, Hilda.” 

With her inimitable charm she turned 
the shaking into a caress, as though 















brushing away the traces of that deplor- 
able period. 

“I’m sorry. You're right. I couldn’t 
see anything except your suspicions of 
me.” 

“But I had none.” 

“Well, your contradictions, your 
Oh, something got between us. What 
an imagination you have! You ought 
to write plays—we need that kind. And 
you believed that—that innocent over 





there was in league with bandits? Now 
where on earth shall I begin? The 


proper way is to work up to the climax. 
I'll begin with the sapphire. Where do 
you think it is?” 

“Have you recovered it?” 

“Not exactly. Wait—don’t hurry my 
effects. In the first place, my good man, 
you understand this, don’t you? I 
couldn’t afford to have that stone stolen 
from me, because it would serve to iden- 


tify me. It was well known that I 
owned it, and it’s as much a land- 
mark as the Marble Arch in London. 


When Lance and I were surrounded by 
those dangerous-looking faces I saw in 
a flash that they mustn’t get it. No- 
body must know that J was at that place 
in the wilderness with a handsome young 
man,’ explained Hilda with angelic 
serenity. “And having one minute to 
hide the thing—it’s fortunate it was set 
in a pendant instead of a tiara, isn’t it? 
—I hid it in the only available place.” 

With her instinct for the dramatic 
effect, she paused. 

“I wish you could have beheld our 
conveyance,” she went on reminiscently. 
“That name describes it. The roads 
around that inn are so shocking that 
no car could plow them. To be alone, 
beyond the reach of eavesdroppers, we 
had hired a horse-dragged vehicle. I 
think the owner called it a buggy. The 
cushions were leather, immodestly re- 
vealing their stuffings here and there, 
and, for all I know,” said Hilda im- 
pressively, “the Bevan sapphire is still 
at this present moment reposing inside 
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the seat of that conveyance, where [ 
thrust it through a rent, in the stable 
of that Florida inn.” 

There was an outcry from Elizabeth, 
and Brangwyn demanded: 

“You never claimed it?” 

“How could I without giving the 
whole show away? I never dared go 
near the place again.” 

“And—that man?” 

“Lance? I couldn't tell him where I 
had hidden it, for fear he would try to 
get it back for me, and the whole story 
would come out. Do you know of any 
way of buying a hopeless buggy, when 
you have plenty of motor cars already, 
without exciting suspicion?” 


“T think it can be managed. You 
shall have your pendant again.” 
“Thank you. I’ve been miserable 


about it,” she said with one of her swift 
changes, this time to pathos. “That's 
why I was so cross with you, old thing.” 
Her smile finished the sentence for her. 
“Never fear,” it said, “never fear that 
I shan’t make it up to you.” 

“And now,” 3rangwyn 
with rather tragic delicacy, “are you 
going to tell me what that man is to 
you?” As he spoke, that spellbound ob- 
server, Elizabeth Hope, made a discov- 
ery. He hadn’t a face from the under- 
world at all. His face could be nice, 
even intelligently charming. It was one 
of her thrills of the evening. 

“Of course!” responded Hilda. “He’s 
the climax I’m working up to. Only”— 
a shadow, like a cloud that pauses above 
a flower-filled meadow, settled over her 
eyes—“‘it’s a hard story to tell, and you 
must be very nice to me while I’m tell- 
ing it, Owen, dear—all of you—because 
it’s very, very sad.” She trailed over 
to the sofa which stood against the far- 
ther wall and sat in the middle of it. “I 
think it will be easier,” she said gently, 
“if you sit, one on each side, and hold 
my hands. And you—what’s your 
pretty name? Elizabeth? How sweet! 
You can sit on this hassock at my feet 


suggested 
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as befits your tender age.’”’ All this was 
uttered in a tone that made Elizabeth 
want to melt into sobs; the light words 
were so unutterably shot with sorrow, 


with hauntings of past dread, with all ° 


sorts of dead things. She felt herself 
shrinking from what she was still to 
hear, 

Neither man had made the faintest 
protest against the extraordinary ar- 
rangement. Under the compulsion of 
that voice, as she had desired so was it 
done, 

“T couldn’t be found there with Lance 
because that would drag up the story of 
my early marriage, and that would have 
ruined me,” she said with the same sim- 
plicity. 

Brangwyn bowed his head. The bit- 
terness of this for him struck Eliza- 
beth like a blow. MB was new to him. 
Just as plainly, to Lance, who sat quietly 
stroking the strange woman’s hands, it 
was ancient history. 

“I was married very young. 


I lived 


with my sister, Mildred Frazer, and her 
husband, a good, sensible man, of what 
we frankly call the middle class. They 
were pleased when Carolus Marrtens 


courted me. He was a Hollander, evi- 
dently with very good connections in 
London. He belonged to West End 
clubs and went with people who would 
have considered us very inconsiderable. 
We were married the year the south 
African war started.” She broke out 
with a sudden poignant cry of remem- 
brance: “Oh, you don’t know how at- 
tractive he was, always laughing and 
easy to get on with.” Then her voice 
trailed off into a shuddering whisper. 
“Before the end of that year’’—her head 
went down into her hands—‘before the 
the end of that year—my husband was 
shot in the Tower, as a spy.” 
Both men leaned impulsively 
ward, but she turned to Lance 
him gather her into his arms. 
an interval, during which the 
the hassock found her 


for- 
and let 

After 
girl on 


face pressed 


Ainslee’s 


against the woman’s knee in a passion 
of sympathy, Hilda Beresford drew her- 
self upright and went on in her strained, 
courageous voice: 

“T know that he did what he did be- 
cause he felt it was his duty to his peo- 
ple. He was a Boer, of course. But I 
couldn’t get any comfort out of that, 
or out of anything. I was crushed, 
overwhelmed, stone. When my baby 
was born I couidn’t even love him, or 
be anything but glad when my sister, 
who was childless, offered to take him, 
We came to the States, partly because 
of the awful thing that had happened, 
But after a while I changed my name 
and went back. I had to make a living, 
and I had found that I could act. I think 
that saved me.” She stretched out her 
clasped hands and shook them tensely, 
“Thank God for art!” said Hilda Beres- 
ford. Then she slipped her hands back 
into the palms waiting on either side to 
clasp them. 

“Two years ago I came back to the 
States, arid then I saw my boy again, 
and—well, I went crazy over him, as 
you say here. He had been brought 
up as Mildred’s, but now she, dear 
woman that she is, made a great sacrifice 
for me. She told him the truth. When 
I went down to Palm Beach I managed 
to slip away to meet him at that buried 
little settlement, because it seemed safe, 
just to have him to myself for a bit 
and feel like a mother. You see, don't 
you, that I couldn’t acknowledge him 
to the world, without that horrible old 
story coming up again? At home that 
would have ruined me. All the spy 
troubles of the Great War have made 
people there so—so bitter, so unfor- 
giving about such things. Disloyalty to 
the empire—they never forget or for- 
give it. I should have had to leave 
the stage; at least, I’m afraid so. I 
made Lance promise never to tell—not 
under any circumstances.” 

She touched Brangwyn’s 


cheek. 


averted 
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“Dear, I meant to tell you before we 
were married, but it was so hard. That 
was another reason I let you go,” she 
told him. 

He caught her hand, curving it about 
his mouth. Then he faced her again. 

“You women! How you confuse 
values! As though anything could have 
mattered as much as your withdrawal of 
yourself.” His smile grew slightly 
crim. “It may please you to learn that 
your son kept his promise—under any 
circumstances—almost.” 

Hilda put the tips of 
on his shoulders. 

“Owen,” she said tensely, “you didn’t 
really, really mean to hurt him, did 
you? | It’s un- 
like you.” 

The brick-dust red which was Brang- 
gyn’s manner of blushing flamed once 
more. 

“Honestly, I did not. I intended to 
scare him, to threaten, to do everything 
short of using physical torture, | 
that far.” This 
Elizabeth decided 
hat, though he might not appeal to all 
the master of the house 


her fingers 


can't believe it. too 


-no, 
meant to go 
the time when 


tastes, was a 
fascinating person. 

“In that case,” decided Hilda, “I see 
no reason why there’s anything to pre- 
She held 
palms together for a 


nt your shaking hands.” 
» two masculine 

moment, 
‘Sorr muttered, as 
saying 


Brangwyn 
though nat 
“Tf I had 
to protect her, too! 
“Well, that’s all 
iled. Then she 


were everything. 


only known you were trying 
os 

Hilda 

a startling 

Oh, what a 

I brought poor old 

with me—by 


right now,” 
uttered 
“Oh, I am a brute! 
pig I am! 
the car we got 

[ couldn’t wait till morning to 
place—knew there'd be no time, 
as soon as the dear press found 
but [ preserved the proprieties 
And, God for- 
I've absolutely forgotten her, 


me out 
by dragging her along. 
give me 
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after asking her to wait outside just 
half a mo’! Run, Lance, there’s a 
golden-haired angel, and fetch her in. 
And be sure to kiss her! Then she'll 
forgive anything!” 

It was after Lance’s errand had been 
accomplished, and a discomposed and 
resentful elderly lady had been smoothed 
down, and was accompanying the great 
actress and her future husband in an 
exhaustive tour of the upper rooms, 
that Lance found himself alone, under 
the baronial with Elizabeth. 
He was not at all sure how the girl 
was going to take what he was deter- 
mined to divulge. She might not be 
ready; she might be fiercely defensive. 
She had been so positive that they were 
not in love with each other. But for 
him the predestined time of telling had 
come, 

Calmly he put his arms about her; 
that is, his manner was calm but his 
pulses were violent. 

“Oh!” gasped Elizabeth, but not very 
convincingly. 


window, 


“How dare you?” 
“You can’t quarrel with me, darling,” 


Lance informed her firmly. “Talk 


about doing a story together—we’re go- 


ing to live the most smashingly gorgeous 
story you ever dreamed of. This is 
what we started out to find and I’m 
not going to allow you to miss it. It 
would be too cruelly unfeeling to you. 
We love each other, Elizabeth!” he told 
her enthusiastically. 

“When 


asked a 


out ?”’ 
cowed from 
the waistcoat. 

“T’ve suspicioned it for ages, but I 
knew it for keeps when you came charg- 
ing through that door. When did you?” 

“T—dont,” wailed Elizabeth’s 
futile attempt at rebellion. 

“Oh,  fibs! Wicked, unwomanly 
fibs!” responded Lance vigorously. 
“Then why are you clinging to me so— 
distractingly? My nerves have gone 
through a lot to-night, but there’s just 
one more they won't survive. 


that 
voice 


did you—find 
smal] 
the magic surface of 


and 1 


last 


shock 
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And that’s putting off that kiss one more 
second. Oh, come along with me, child, 
and live! Come and be happy! That’s 
what you were sent into this world for. 
That and me!” 

After an interval Elizabeth looked up 
with a faint 
brows. 

“We did come for a story,” she said 
vaguely. 

“We did. We got it—a volunteer, as 
my moth—my Aunt Mildred calls the 


memory puckering her 


THE 
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flowers that come up in the garden by 
themselves.” 

“But we can’t use it 
story, and all.” 

“Oh, that one! I don’t mean that, I 
mean this one—our story; that inter- 
ests me particularly just now,” re- 
sponded Lance, expressing his interest 
in the time-honored manner. “After 
all,” he added with intense conviction, 
“what’s any plot without a young-love 
interest ?” 


your mother’s 


END. 


TO ANOTHER HELEN 


ELEN, the peril of your hands and face 
Is an adventure to embark upon! 

So was it Paris, restive in his place, 
Because of beauty, sailed against the sun! 
So urged, the gods had given godlike grace, 
And doom became a gold caparison 
Worthy of the princeliest of his race 
That braved the thousand ships from Ilion! 


Oh, my desire, my beauty, my unrest! 
What seldom star, what lost apocalypse, 


Revives with your coming? 
Are launched once more—but here, 


A thousand ships 
against my breast— 


Doomed, as of old, to failure and eclipse 
In the vast night of an unfathomed west! 


GusTAV DAVIDSON. 
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N vain Bryant Carter, standing well 
back among the shadows at the 
rear of the big room, tried to tell 

himself that there was no more of drama 
in the graceful pantomime than appeared 
on the surface. Carter was sensitive to 
impressions. Somehow he could not rid 
himself of the idea that the three vivid, 
masked dancers, twirling and stamping 
across the polished floor like the spirit of 
Spain incarnate, were filled with a 
greater intensity than even the dance or 
the occasion warranted. 

Until Juanita appeared, the bachelor 
dinner had been banal enough. As the 
prospective bridegroom, Neal Trudeau 
had become conventionally flushed with 
wine till his normal self-assurance turned 
to the insolence on which it always bor- 
dered. The rest of the men had spoken 
the same congratulations and cracked 
the same jokes, spilled coffee and wine 
on the damask cloth, and ground cakes 
under careless heels, till Carter’s fastidi- 
ous soul drew itself aloof in faint dis- 
gust and utter boredom. 

Why must men act like barbarians, 
simply because one of them was going 
to marry the most sought-after girl in 
New York? Why must the best man 
acquire appendicitis at the last moment ? 
Why must the bridegroom, met by 
chance at the club, elect Bryant Carter 
to the vacant post? And why, by all 
that was sensible, had he, Bryant Car- 
ter, accepted ? 

Thus Carter to his weary soul, view- 
ing the brilliantly lighted dining room 
with growing disfavor, shrugging at the 
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roars of empty merriment, and a little 
ashamed of his own supercilious scorn. 
After six years of prowling about the 
quietest corners of Europe, to be let in 
for this on his first evening home! Ac-' 
cepting an invitation like a mesmerized 
fool, just because Neal Trudeau gave it 
in that dare-you-to-refuse manner which 
Carter had been too polite or too indif- 
ferent to combat. Well, Trudeau usu- 
ally got what he wanted. Carter re- 
membered that fact well enough. 
Women liked the masterful manner, 
which was one reason why Carter dis- 
liked Trudeau. 

“Smug brute!” Carter commented in- 
wardly, with a poisonous glance toward 
the smooth black head and sparkling 
black eyes of the bridegroom. Carter’s 
own manner was far from masterful. 
Had it been less considerate, less 
knightly, the thought of orange blossoms 
might not now make him sick at heart. 
Ruth and he might even, at this minute, 
be He shook his great frame and 
ran a hand over the chestnut hair that 
never would lie sleek and shiny, like 
Trudeau’s. Romance and Ruth—for a 
year he had been trying to forget them 
both. He never would. He knew that 
by the sudden surge of longing that 
shook him now. Where was she, with 
those clear gray eyes, that tender little 
mouth ? 

The man beside him made unintelli- 
gible sounds. At last Carter understood 
the fellow was trying to pronounce the 
bride’s name: Rachel Sedgwick. Droll, 
how a few glasses of wine could tangle 
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those syllables. The man babbled on, 
with alcoholic owl eyes focused on noth- 
ing, speaking confidentially in an elabor- 
ate whisper. 

“She izzen’ crazy ‘bout Trudeau, y’un- 
nerstan’. Her—her ol’ mansh hard hit 
in Wall Shtreet. Year ago. Ol’ Tru- 
deau shays ‘Aw’ righ’; gimme Rashal.’ 
Terrible crush on the girl. Terrible. 
Girl didn’t like idea. Only way shave 
ol’ man. Trudeau got Wall Shtreet insh 
vest pocket. Girl shays: ‘Aw’ right’,’ 
but keepsh posh—posh-t-ponin’ for 
whole year. At lash’ ol’ Trudeau up 
and shays——”’ 

“Shut up!” remarked Carter. 

“But I’m tellin’ you,” protested the 
aggrieved neighbor. ‘‘Ev’one wondersh 
why she fallsh for ol’ Trudeau. Not 
her shtyle ’tall. Girl can’t help shelf. 
Thash why. Only few frensh knowsh 
‘bout it 

“Well, it seems that will soon be 
remedied,” Carter observed and walked 
away. 

It was then that the lights had flicked 
out, yielding to a calcium cleverly played 
on the far end of the room, and Juanita 
had entered. 

Even in the half day he had spent in 
his home town, Carter had heard of 
Juanita. Hailed throughout Europe as 
the greatest dancer of her time, she was 
only just arrived to conquer America. 
It was considered a stroke of genius on 
the part of their host’s entertainment 
committee to induce Juanita to dance at 
this dinner on the eve of her first pro- 
fessional appearance in New York. 

From the instant the exquisite figure 
in the brilliant shawl and the sharply 
black mask whirled into the calcium 
moonlight, it was evident that press 
agents for once had spoken less than the 
truth. Juanita did not seem to move 
to the Spanish music that throbbed un- 
seen behind the tall palms. The music 
seemed to bear her along on its lan- 
guorous cadences, as a breeze might bear 
a poppy petal. 


Commonplace enough in its idea, the 
little pantomime rose to epic heights by 
magic of Juanita’s extraordinary art. It 
was the story of two women in love with 
a toreador. Ramon, Juanita’s customary 
dancing partner, a tall youth in bright- 
green satin with an astonishing crimson 
cloak over his arm, wooed the dancer as 
the flutes and violins sang softly. Co- 
quettish, alluring, she eluded his pursuit 
on winged golden feet, her yellow skirts 
flashing away from him as she twirled 
faster and faster, only to drop at last 
into his arms. 

Ramon bent to kiss her upraised face 
when out into the calcium glided a slen- 
der little creature in magenta and silver, 
masked like the other two. On twin- 
kling toes—less expert than Juanita’s but 
thoroughly adequate—she flitted past 


Ramon, throwing over her shoulder a 
glance that made his grasp on Juanita 
loosen, made him turn and follow. 
The music beat high into a wail of 
despair, of passionate revenge as Juan- 


ita caught at her lover’s hand, was re- 
pulsed, and sought with clenched fin- 
gers the jeweled dagger in her girdle. 

Memory stirred in Carter, and he 
frowned. Surely a tenseness, over and 
above that of the little drama, radiated 
from the dancers. In the shadows at 
the end of the room he bent forward. 
It was six years since he had made that 
uncomfortable journey into Roumania 
with Trudeau; uncomfortable because 
for the first time he saw this former col- 
lege friend in his true colors. In an- 
ticipation, a trip of a month with Tru- 
deau into a quaint country was delight- 
ful. Trudeau, a little bumptious perhaps 
in college days but nevertheless a hail- 
fellow-well-met sort, ought to have been 
a pleasant traveling companion. His 
impulsive suggestion, that night in the 
Paris café, that they explore Roumania 
together, seemed an ideal one. Carter’s 
plans took him in that direction. It was 
good to have an acquaintance along. 

It was all pleasant enough, too, until 















Trudeau struck up a flirtation with some 
beautiful unknown on the train. And 
another with some Roumanian lady who 
proved to be of such high degree that 
her husband took a pot shot at Trudeau 
one evening at the inn. And a third—~ 
a really serious affair this time—with 
Dolores Cenac. 

Carter remembered the silvery night 
he and Trudeau motored down a long, 
shaded hill to find a gypsy camp in the 
hollow at its foot. The gypsies were 
Carter wondered, as often 
before, just how Trudeau repaid that 
hospitality. Dolores Cenac—Roumanian 
or Spanish or what you will, but gypsy 
to the core—had been marvelously beau- 
tiful. Like other gypsy girls, she had 
been marvelously well guarded, too. 
How many of the nights, when Carter 
missed Trudeau from his room at the 
wayside hotel a few miles farther on, 
had Trudeau spent at the encampment? 

Trudeau never would talk about this 
affair much. When at last he and Car- 
ter moved on he seemed to 





hospitable. 


have no 


regrets \s for Dolores—— 
Carter watched the lovely figure of 
Juanita, dancing its despair and rage. 


Dolores had been the premier dancer of 
her tribe. There was something about 
Juanita which reminded him of that lithe 
young gypsy wench. 

Perhaps the gypsy charm of Juanita 
rrought memories to Trudeau, 
noted stirred 

the dramatic 
drew He dismissed 
le idea as preposterous, however, 
nd concentrated on the sheer beauty of 
Juanita’s movements as with infinite skill 
she stole the toreador’s cloak, imperson- 


“ 
also. 


Carter that he now and 
then in 


the shadows as 


dance to a close. 
he who 


her faithless lover, and went in his 
to meet the girl 
Gracefully 


genta 


in silver and ma- 

bent to kiss the 
girl, and as the magenta rival lifted her 
eager lips, Juanita folded the girl in two 
strong arms and thrust the jeweled dag- 
ger into her back. The music ended in 
savage pan of triumph. 


she 
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After a 


The 
black second or two the lights sprang up 


calcium blinked off. 


in the room. Ramon and the magenta 
girl were gone, and Juanita stood alone, 
bowing to the applause. Slowly, as the 
plaudits rose more loudly, Juanita re- 
moved her mask. [Even as he caught his 
breath, Carter saw Trudeau start vio- 
lently. For it was Dolores Cenac who 
stood before them. 

With a flash of yellow skirts she was 
gone, but not before those magnificent 
dark eyes.of hers had plunged for the 


fraction of a second into Trudeau’s 
angry and uneasy face. Here was 


drama, indeed, and contretemps. Car- 
ter withdrew to the little stone balcony 
outside the long French windows to 
think it over. 

And suddenly he found himself en- 
grossed, not with Trudeau’s problem, but 
with his own. The cool, soft air of the 
summer night, the solemn big stars above 
the roofs, the uncanny hush that gripped 
even the New York at this 
early hour, brought back to him with 
the force of a blow a night in the En- 
gadine when Ruth was by his side. 

They had stolen away from the glar- 


streets of 


ing lights of the hotel ballroom and 
wandered to a stone bench that com- 


manded a view of distant mountains 
above which before long the first faint 
streak of dawn would burn. Strange 
interlude in the busy life of the builder 
of railroads continents, that 
sweet fortnight in the quiet 
Until Carter had met Ruth 
he had laughed gayly at the thought of 
love, especially this stuff called love at 
first sight 


then—a 


across 
strange, 


mountains. 


Two weeks of madness, and 
brief note of farewell, and 
silence. She might have dropped down 
one of the i the 
\merican 
\lways he had sensed 
a mystery about her, a something that 


bottomless fissures in 
glacier, so completely had the 


girl disappeared. 


stopped short of utter frankness. But 
never had he sensed treachery. Even 
now, in spite of the hastily scrawled 
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lines with their almost incoherent mes- 


sage: “I love you, but we can never 
marry,” he could not in his heart accuse 
this girl of anything more treacherous 
than failure to share her secret, what- 
ever it might have been, with the man 
she loved. 

For she loved him. Carter knew that. 
Knew it from the way her gray eyes 
softened when, in the dim light just be- 
fore dawn, he took her into his arms. 
Knew it, too, from the way she wrenched 
her lips away from his and ran, stum- 
bling and sobbing, up the path to the 
hotel. 

Why hadn’t he followed? Why had 
he allowed the knowledge that she 
wanted to be alone to check his impulse 
to pursue? If only he had caught her, 
held her in his arms, compelled her to 
pour out the whole story to him then and 
there That would have been Tru- 
deau’s way. Instead, he had let her go; 
trusted to a calmer talk in the morning. 
And in the morning had come the little 
note that ended all his dreams. 

Wounded men beg for a cigarette. 
Carter lighted one now, and his teeth 
clenched on it in an effort to deaden the 
pain. The whole despairing futility of 
his twelve months’ search overwhelmed 
him. Ruth and her elderly companion 
had vanished early that morning, leav- 
ing no address. Carter came at last to 
believe that even the name, Ruth Mor- 
ton, had been an alias. Who was she? 
What was she? And why did she run 
away from love? Even as he asked 
these questions, as he had asked them a 
thousand times before, the first pallor 
of daybreak shimmered in the east. Out 
of the stabbing memory of that other 
night, Carter cursed it. 

The bachelor dinner was past history 
when he stepped back into the littered 
room. The room itself lay empty, but 
from the stairs he heard the murmur of 
bibulously gay departing guests. In or- 
der to avoid them, he inquired his way 
to a side exit, and stepped out in time 
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to see Juanita’s motor car at the curb, 
with Juanita ensconced in its luxurious 
mauve cushions. The lights inside the 
car were not on, but Carter was close 
enough to see the dancer’s face, pale as 
white fire, when she turned toward the 
doorway. Carter stood with his back to 
the illuminated arch for just an instant. 
Plainly, she did not recognize him, for 
she turned with an impatient 
shrug. In the moment that it took him 
to step from the threshold into the dark- 
ness of the street, Carter had an im- 
pression of a magenta figure—still 
masked, oddly enough—standing on the 
other side of the car. 

To this figure Juanita spoke. He 
caught an injunction to hurry. It was 
this, and the dancer’s evident preoccupa- 
tion, which decided Carter not to make 
himself known. He swung up the street 
in the opposite direction. Impelled by 
some impulse, he looked back when he 
reached the end of the block. He could 
almost have sworn that the man striding 
toward the car at the curb was angry, 
the steps were so resolute and long. 
Oh, well—probably Ramon, about to ar- 
gue the lateness of the hour as an ex- 
cuse for overtime. Even dancers, he 
smiled to himself, were not too artistic 
to be practical these days. And Ramon’s 
mouth, beneath his mask in the toreador 
dance, had looked sullen. 

Dismissing the incident from a mind 
too harassed with the memory of Ruth 
to give room to much else, Carter 
strolled down the bare streets in the gen- 
eral direction of home. After the glare 
and heat of the dinner, the faint breeze, 
perfumed with freshness from the Jer- 
sey shore, was like a cool hand on his 
face. Riverside Drive lay hushed as an 
avenue in Pompeii. Untouched yet by 
that ghost of dawn which hardly dimmed 
the stars, the river was a streak of pol- 
ished jet that mirrored a few golden 
lights. Far away a car whirred softly, 
not louder than the chirring of a night 
insect. 


away 
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On the steep brick wall beside him the 
ivy moved with a noise like rustling silk. 
Behind the great pillars of stone that 
relieved the blank surface of the brick 
rose dim towers, and Carter recognized 
them suddenly. This was the colossal 
home of Sedgwick, that erstwhile colos- 
sus of Wall Street; he whose daughter 
was being sold to Trudeau in order to 
salvage the family fortunes. 

Carter grimaced. Was it the duty of 
a decent citizen, he wondered, to tell the 
bride a little something about Juanita: 
The thought lingered an instant, and 
Obviously, it was the duty of a 
decent citizen to mind his own business. 
The bride without doubt was going into 
this marriage of convenience with open 


died. 


and calculating eyes. 

Granting his cynicism, Carter paused 
beside one of the stone pillars to light 
another cigarette. His blue gaze swept 
the Sedgwick towers as he threw away 
the match, and then it came to rest upon 
something that darted around the corner 
of the brick wall and ran toward him. 

By the lightness and grace of her step, 
she was a young girl, and by the indeci- 
sion of her course she was a young girl 
ina panic. First she sprang into the 
ineffectual shadow of one of the small 
trees along the edge of the sidewalk. 
\bandoning this shelter almost at once, 
she fled over to the ivied wall, crouched 
forward like a deer before the hunter, 
and came toward Carter at top speed. 
He could hear the light pelting of her 
feet upon the pavement. 

His own step slowed mechanically. 
Now that the girl was nearer, he saw 
that she wore a dark scarf over her head. 
The only sign she gave of noticing his 
presence draw this veil more 
closely across her face as she approached. 
Carter halted, uncertain whether to 
speak, and she passed him in a rush of 
fluttering skirts, one white hand clutch- 
ing the scarf at her throat. He could 
hear her panting breath as she flew by. 
and recognized in it the hoarse note that 


was to 
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comes when a runner is on the point of 
exhaustion yet straining every nerve to 
run a few yards more. 

Carter's glance, racing up and down 
the street, pursuer. He 
turned to watch that straining figure. 
She reached the corner of the wall 
which he himself had just rounded. On 
the point of turning it, she stopped so 
abruptly that the movement flung her 
against the ivy. He saw her peer cau- 
tiously around the corner, then wheel 
and run haltingly back in the direction 
from which she had come. 

With the insanity of utter terror, she 
dashed herself against one of the stone 
pillars, clawed at the vines, and tried to 
pull herself to the top of the wall. The 
strength of her fear actually took the 
girl a foot or two up to the stone post. 
Carter reached the spot in time to catch 
her as she fell limply back. 

“Hide me!” The grip of 
those little fingers reminded him of the 
grip a drowning schoolmate had once 
fastened on his wrist. 


descried no 


she gasped. 


At the same moment, one cause of her 
alarm came round the corner. With the 
quickness of instinct, rather than of 
thought, Carter folded the girl to him 
and pulled her head down upon his 
shoulder as the bluecoat approached. 
She buried her face. In the few mo- 
ments it took for the policeman to stroll 
up to them Carter felt her heart pound- 
ing. She sagged, exhausted, in his arms, 
her whole body wrenched with the ef- 
fort to breathe. The vanity bag she 
carried slid from her nerveless fingers. 
Carter caught it and thrust the bauble 
into his pocket. 

It was still dark there in the lee of 
the stone pillar and beneath the little 
rustling trees. But it was not too dark 


for Carter to recognize suddenly the 
magenta-and-silver 
dancer in Juanita’s pantomime. 
speechless with surprise, looked up to 
find the disapproving bulk of the police- 
man standing beside him. 


the rival 
Carter, 


gown of 
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“Hey, you!” the policeman said. 

Carter tightened his arms around the 
figure that grew rigid at the hostile 
voice. 

“She soused ?” the officer inquired. “I 
got a good mind to run you in, both of 
youse. I bit, if I searched you, there’d 
be a flask or something.” 

The figure in his arms writhed feebly. 
So she was afraid of being searched! 

He gave what was meant to be a laugh 
of reassurance. 

“No such luck!” His tone had the 
proper lightness. “I haven't anything 
on my hip but this.” He drew out a 
couple of bills and held them toward 
the policeman. 

That worthy bristled. 

“Say, if you think you can bribe 
me——”’ he began. 

“Good heavens, no!’’ Carter’s tone 
was sincerity itself. “I merely thought 
perhaps you'd be willing to send a taxi 
down here, when you reach the next 
block. The young lady and I ” He 
glanced down at the immobile magenta 
figure. “We had a little quarrel and 
were just making up. If you e 

The policeman looked long at Carter, 
and long at the bills. 

“Oh, well,” he conceded, grinning. 
“But don’t be too long making up. 
You'll look kinda funny in them clothes 
after sunrise. Naw, keep your money.” 

Carter flicked the bills invitingly. 

“Oh, well——” the officer said, and 
put them in his pocket. They listened 
to his solid footsteps growing fainter 
down the street. 

A murmur of thanks from the ma- 
genta lady in his arms roused him. She 
was fumbling in his pocket, and her icy 
fingers touched his own as he retrieved 
a small beaded vanity bag, with half its 
rouge-and-powder contents falling out 
She crammed the paraphernalia hastily 
into the receptacle, her head still bent. 

In the imperceptibly growing light he 
could see thick golden hair beneath the 
thin, dark scarf. At last she raised her 
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face against the quickening east, and 
held out her hand. The scarf fell down 
about her shoulders. Carter looked into 
a pair of clear gray eyes, saw a tender 
little mouth, before the gratitude in her 
face gave way to incredulous horror. 

“Ruth!” he cried. 

Stepping back a pace, she put out 
warding hands. 

“Not you!’ she whispered. 
dear, it isn’t you?” 

Before he could guess her intention, 
she wheeled and was fleeing away from 
him down the half gloom of the street. 
When he gained the corner she was no- 
where in sight. 

With a heart divided between forebod- 
ing and joy, Carter reached his rooms. 
Whatever the mystery, surely he now 
held the key to it. It would be easy 
enough to find out from Juanita the 
identity of her dancing assistant. This 
was the first step, and a step he would 
take at once. He would telephone Juan- 
ita’s hotel at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Might one disturb before nine an 
artiste who had danced till three? One 
would! Let the gypsy temperament do 
its worst. 

Yet when he called the hotel a little 
before nine o’clock the voice at the other 
end of the telephone informed him that 
Sefiorita Cenac was not at home. Car- 
ter explained. He pleaded. He fumed. 
The gruff voice insisted that the Spanish 
dancer was not in her suite; no, nor her 
maid, either. She was out, even so early 
in the day, and nobody knew when she 
would return. 

But if the gentleman would leave his 
name 

Carter did so, and his address, and— 
as the unyielding voice kept asking it— 
he told something of the nature of his 
business with the sefiorita. He wanted 
the address of the sefiorita’s assistant 
who had danced last evening at Mr. 
Trudeau’s dinner. 

“H’m,” said the voice with signifi- 
cance. Carter hung up, vexed and dis- 


“Oh, my 
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appointed, remembering impatiently 
Trudeau's wedding at high noon. 

He found the ushers seething with 
excitement. 

‘(Quite a facer, what ?’’ asked his owl- 
eyed neighbor of last night. Restored to 
rosy sobriety, the youth was perky as a 
robin. 

“Getting married, you mean?” Carter 
inquired, grimly humorous. His own 
face showed the haggard lines of sleep- 
less anxiety. 

“Getting murdered, I mean,” rejoined 
the robin. ‘‘What the deuce! Are you 
any good at fastening a bow tie?” 

“Murdered?” Carter repeated. 

The robin cocked his head. 

“Don’t tell me you haven't heard! 
Say, do you read the newspapers, or 
don’t your” 

Carter jerked 


place. 


the robin’s tie into 
had time to look at them 
this morning.” 

“Then you don’t know?” The robin’s 
chirp became tinged with awe at the 
import of his news. “Juanita’s dead.” 

Carter felt faint. 

“Dead ?” 

“Must be, by now,” the robin stated. 
“Found stabbed in her car when it 
hotel last night—or this 
That jeweled dagger thing she 
in the dance, ‘member? Uncon- 
They rushed her to the hospital, 


ot coursé 


“T haven't 


reached her 
morning. 
used 
scious. 
, but she hadn’t recovered con- 
Death ex- 
Police running 
Manager in hysterics. 


sciousness half an hour ago 
moment. 
in circles. 


pect d any 


round 


Ramon——” 
Brushing the robin aside, Carter went 
in search of a newspaper. He found a 
from the swirl of 
ling preparations, and devoured the 
beneath the two-inch headlines. 
"he news was meager enough. Juan- 
a, the greatest dancer of all time, had 
een driven home by Ramon, her part- 
ner, the chauffeur having been dismissed 
early in the evening. 
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More than half asleep in the chauf- 
feur’s seat, he dimly remembered a 
man’s voice behind him, and a woman’s. 
He had indeed been asleep when wak- 
ened by a command in Roumanian to 
drive home. He thought at the time 
that the command was in Juanita’s deep, 
soft Now he was not so sure. 
He drove to the hotel, not looking be- 
hind him, for Juanita had drawn the 
curtains across the window in back of 
the chauffeur’s seat. When they reached 
the hotel, he found he had been driving 
a woman unconscious—half dead; a 
deep wound in her side; a jeweled dag- 
ger at her feet. He was completely 
heartbroken. 

The news item ended coldly with the 
information that Ramon, who was 
known to have quarreled bitterly with 
Juanita over something that night, had 
been arrested. And that the police were 
searching for Juanita’s woman partner, 
“a slim girl in a dress of magenta taf- 
feta,” who disappeared at about the time 
of the stabbing. Ramon protested that 
he did not know this woman’s name. 

The hand which, falling on Carter’s 
shoulder, roused him at last was that of 
Trudeau. 

“You're a fine best man!” Trudeau 
rallied him. ‘Don’t you know you're 
supposed to be looking after the falter- 
ing bridegroom ?” 


voice. 


His dark eyes sobered 
as they took note of the newspaper in 
Carter’s hands. “Awful, isn’t it?” he 
commented. “So full of warmth and 
and few hours and 
now-——'"’ He made an expressive ges- 
ture of finality. 

Carter met his gaze with a direct blue 
glance. Was it possible Trudeau did 
not realize that Carter had recognized 
Dolores Cenac? 

“It’s awful enough,” he replied. 
Would this who had once loved 
Dolores go calmly on with his marriage 
to another woman while Dolores lay at 
death’s And yet, on the other 
hand, what else was there to do? “I 


grace life a ago, 


man 


door ? 
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wonder what's back of it,” Carter could 
not forbear adding. 

Trudeau raised his eyebrows. 

“A lover’s quarrel, no doubt. 
you have the ring? 
go.” 

Carter nodded, feeling in the outside 
pocket where, the night before, he had 
placed the little diamond-and-platinum 
circlet entrusted to him by the bride- 
groom. “Not an inside pocket,” Tru- 
deau had warned. “I'll go crazy if you 
begin fumbling in your waistcoat, the 
way a best man always does.” 

The carved round of the circlet re- 
assured his exploring fingers now. How 
characteristic of Trudeau, to avoid any 
possible slip-up of his plans. And, did 
he know it, there was chance enough for 
slip-up with a best man whose thoughts 
were one mad cyclone of doubt, appre- 
hension, and speculation. Ruth Morton! 
Who was she? What had she done, to 
be in such an agony of fear? Oh, to get 


Well, 


It’s about time to 


this wedding over and slip away to 


search for Ruth! 

Unquestionably the bridegroom was 
the more self-possessed of the two who 
stood at the lily-banked altar, awaiting 
the slow approach of the bride. She 
came down the aisle at an interminably 
laggard gait, on the arm of the father 
whose fortune she thereby salvaged. 
Head modestly bent, she was a gracious 
tower of ivory satin under clouds of 
shrouding lace. 

The ceremony droned on. Heavy 
strains from the organ, heavy scent of 
flowers. Carter felt dizzy, dazed, heed- 
less of what went on around him. That 
telephone message of his to Juanita’s 
hotel Why, of course! A detective 
had been at the other end of the wire. 
That accounted for the gruff voice and 
the many searching questions. No doubt 
the police were checking up on every 
call that came to the dancer’s apartment. 
For a moment he felt almost glad that 
no one could surprise from him Ruth’s 
identity or address. And next moment 
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the fact that he had held her in his arms, 
only to lose her again, filled him with 
a madness of grief and despair. 

His subconscious mind, however, kept 
pace with the ceremony. When it came 
time for the ring, he felt in his pocket 
and produced it. Trudeau, efficient as 
always, had insisted that he get the ring 
out early in the ceremony. ‘And don’t 
drop it, mind!” 

In response to the clergyman’s ques- 
tion, Trudeau replied with clearness. 
His voice, indeed, seemed almost to hold 
a touch of defiance: 

“T do!” 

The question put to the bride, she 
tried to respond, but nervousness or 
some other emotion caught her by the 
throat. She gave a tiny, nervous cough 
that rippled the lace of her veil almost 
as though she shivered. 

“a ” she began with resolution, 
and stopped. 

In the embarrassing hush that fol- 
lowed, Carter jerked from the fog of his 
own anxieties to the sharp realities of 
the present moment. Trudeau was star- 
ing at the ring in the hand of his best 
man. Involuntarily, Carter looked down 
at it. The ring he held was not the 
diamond-and-platinum gewgaw which 
Trudeau had entrusted to him. It was 
the silver-and-turquoise, antique and un- 
mistakable ring which Juanita had worn 
on her left hand the night before. 

How under heaven 

Carter saw now that the bride’s glance 
was fastened on the ring also. She put 
out a hand waveringly, and her fasci- 
nated gaze traveled up Carter’s arm to 
his face. With a shock that turned his 
heart to a lump of ice, Carter realized 
that he was looking once more into the 
gray eyes of Ruth Morton, the dancer in 
magenta—the Rachel Sedgwick whom 
Trudeau had won. 

Pieces of the puzzle fell into place 
while he stared into the haunted eyes 
lifted to his own. The girl who prom- 
ised herself a year ago to Trudeau; the 












irl who, loathing her betrothed, fled to 
the Engadine, seeking under an assumed 
name a little respite from the inevitable ; 
the girl who, loving Carter, dared neither 
vield to her love nor tell him of the 
chains that bound her to the savior of 
her father—many things blazed forth 
distinctly now that before had been but 
dimly discerned. 

In a twinkling the impersonal con- 
tempt he felt for a man who could drive 
Trudeau’s bargain turned to a rage so 
personal, so murderous, that it was all 
he could do to keep his hands from the 
bridegroom’s neck. This marriage 
should never take place, not though all 
of fashionable New York craned and 
stirred in the pews back yonder, as it 
was stirring now. Not though the bishop 
stood with upraised hand, waiting in 
confused dismay for the bride’s reply. 
Not though he had to kill to prevent 
woe 

Carter took a step toward Trudeau. 
But the bride herself, as it happened, 
settled the matter—a trifle unconven- 
tionally, perhaps, but at least not out- 
rageously. Even as Carter started for- 
ward, even’ as recognition flamed into 
her face, the girl gave a strangled cry 
as if this last torture were not to be 
borne, and fell in a pool of shining satin 
on the altar steps. 

It was Carter who sprang to lift her 
before the bridegroom could, and faced 
Trudeau across the inert burden in his 
arms. 

“T’'ll settle with you for this!” Tru- 
deau said in a low tone. His eyes were 
black lightning. 

Nothing for years had furnished so- 
ciety with a choice morsel like that pro- 
vided by the dramatic interruption of 
Rachel Sedgwick’s wedding, and it’s con- 
sequent postponement. Those who liked 
Sedgwick too well to see him in Tru- 
deau’s power—those of the inner circle 
who knew or guessed the facts—were 
both elated and dismayed. Those who 
decried too many dinners and parties for 
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a prospective bride were triumphant. 
One newspaper even had an editorial on 
the insane whirlwind of social affairs 
which brings a society bride to the point 
of exhaustion so that: she can hardly 
crawl to the altar. 

For days the collapse of Rachel Sedg- 
wick, now secluded behind the big tow- 
ers on the Drive and denying herself to 
all visitors—even to Trudeau, it was 
rumored—occupied the town as fully as 
the stabbing of Juanita. The gypsy 
dancer still lived, half recovering con- 
sciousness now and then, whispering a 
few incoherent words that seemed to 
deny that she knew her enemy’s identity. 
The newspapers spoke of the wielder of 
the dagger as her “slayer,” for physi- 
cians said the dancer’s magnificent vital- 
ity would snap at any moment. She had 
received her death wound. 

“Poor Ramon—not he!” the gypsy 
murmured when they brought the 
Spaniard to her bedside and asked if it 
had not been his hand that struck the 
blow. A cryptic message to Ramon, in- 
tercepted by the police and then per- 
mitted to reach the dancing partner, had 
almost confirmed the authorities in their 
suspicion of him. He flung himself be- 
side her bed, poured out a torrent of 
endearment, groped for her hand—and 
was led out with a face contorted by 
what the detectives professed to believe 
remorse. Only her Roumanian com- 
panion, on whose presence Juanita in- 
sisted with such vehemence that the phy- 
sicians dared not refuse, maintained 
Ramon’s innocence. 

The police distrusted the old Rou- 
manian woman. More than once they 
hinted darkly that she knew more than 
she told. The old Roumanian smiled in 
sour fashion. Once she gave the brief- 
est of laughs. This was when they asked 
about Juanita’s missing ring. For reply, 
she flung a handful of ear-shattering 
syllables at them which, upon transla- 
tion, proved to be: “It will turn up in 
time.” 
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This ring of turquoise and silver, cun- 
ningly carved, was the one jewel miss- 
ing from the dancer’s collection. Who- 
ever had struck the blow left intact her 
ather gems, splendid though they were. 
For a time the silver ring, valuable 
chiefly because of its evident antiquity, 
was not missed in the excitement inci- 
dent upon the stabbing. Ramon himself 
with a cry of dismay pointed out its 
absence from the dancer’s finger, where 
it had been worn so constantly that little 
dents from the carving still remained. 

“Its significance I do not know,” he 
said, “but Juanita would die rather than 
part with it.” 

Reading these things, day by day and 
bit by bit as they got into the news- 
papers, Carter grew yet more ill at ease. 
Certainly the silver ring so precious to 
Juanita had fallen with the rouge and 
powder boxes from Rachel’s beaded 
vanity bag that he thrust into his pocket 
when she had dropped it in her mad 
haste to get off the street and into the 
shelter of her home unrecognized. Iron- 
ically enough, it lay side by side with 
the wedding ring Trudeau intrusted to 
him, and, as fate would have it, the 
silver ring instead of the platinum was 
the one his heedless fingers drew forth 
when Rachel, in her bride’s array, stood 
before the altar. Not so strange that 
his fingers should have closed over the 
silver ring, perhaps, for it was the larger, 
the heavier, the more insistent of the 
two. 

3ut how had it come into 
possession ? 


Rachel’s 
Why, with it in her pos- 


session, had Rachel been fleeing through 


the streets, frantic with terror in the 
growing dawn? And how—the thought 
became more insistent as excitement 
over Juanita rose higher each day—how 
was he to explain his possession of the 
ring in case the police came to question 
him? 

Beyond a doubt, Trudeau recognized 
the ring the instant Carter drew it from 
his pocket. Trudeau even seemed to be- 
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lieve Carter flaunted the ring with in- 
tention, as an insulting allusion, in the 
very midst of his marriage ceremony, to 
the Dolores Cenac affair of six years 
ago. Thinking it over from this angle, 
Carter could understand Trudeau’s fury 
and his threat, to neither of which he 
had attached importance at the time. 
Trudeau, he realized, was a man to be 
reckoned with, and a man who now be- 
lieved he had a motive for demanding a 
reckoning. Carter was aware that, if 
Trudeau desired it, he could put him in 
a most uncomfortable position. Sup- 
pose, for example, Trudeau mentioned 
to the police that the ring they wanted 
was 

It could scarcely escape the newspa- 
pers that two unusual incidents attended 
the prospective Sedgwick nuptials. One 
was a stabbing which at any moment 
might turn into a murder. And the 
other was the melodramatic postpone- 
ment of the nuptials themselves. Carter 
thanked Heaven fervently that so far no 
newsmonger had thought to connect the 
fainting of the bride with the tragedy of 
the night before; nor, indeed, to connect 
the bride herself with that silver-and- 
magenta dancer for whom the police of 
New York were searching even now. 

He saw that the possibility of connect- 
ing them was not after all so great as 
at first he had feared. 
necting link was the ring. 


The real con- 

\nd no one 
in that dreadful, hushed pause, when the 
congregation sat electrified and the 
bishop stood with upraised hand, had 
spied the ring in Carter’s fingers except 
Rachel, Trudeau and himself. 
not get rid of the thing; 
for all he knew, might sometime be 
vital. But he hid it, effectively he 
thought, in a leather-backed volume of 
essays that lay, plainly to be seen, upon 
the table in his rooms. 

Rachel, of course, could solve the 
mystery, at least in part. But Rachel 
was as securely fortified behind doctors’ 
orders, nurses, and servants, in the 


He dared 
its importance, 












Sedgwick towers, as if she were some 
medieval princess immured in a donjon 
keep. To personal calls, and telephone 
messages, and carefully worded notes, 
some underling always sent the unvary- 
ing reply that Miss Sedgwick was too 
ill to receive visitors, but that as soon 
as possible his kind inquiry would be 
conveyed—and so on. Carter devoutly 
prayed that his address would be con- 
veyed to her, at least. He must see 
Rachel, and at once. He must find out 
what she knew about the stabbing of 
Juanita. He must learn why the sight 
of that silver ring struck her with hor- 
ror, as it struck Trudeau with fury. 

Three items in the final edition of the 
newspapers that evening goaded him to 
desperation. One was the news that 
Juanita, sinking rapidly, could not live 
through the night. Another was the 
information that Miss Sedgwick had so 
far recovered as to be able to-morrow 
to make the journey to her father’s 
Adirondack camp. The third was the 
discovery, tardily enough, of a police- 
man who had seen a mysterious couple 
at about daybreak near Riverside Drive: 
a woman in a magenta gown such as 
Juanita’s assistant had worn on the fatal 
night, and a tall man with blue eyes who 
seemed fond of her. The policeman said 
he could identify the man. 

Carter reached once more for the tele- 
phone. If need be, he would talk with 
Rachel’s father. His hand was on the 
receiver when there came a knock at the 
door—a surreptitious knock, quick and 
When he flung open the door 
Rachel stood upon the threshold. 

An exclamation of love and pity 
sprang to his lips. She looked so wan 
as she sank with heartbroken droop into 
a chair. 


low. 


“Ts any one here? 


A servant, or any 
one?” 


she asked quickly. “Lock the 
door, please ; I’m in terror of being seen 
with you.” She added, lifting honest 
gray eyes to his: “For your sake, dear.” 

His flood of questions she waved 
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aside, evidently intent on pouring out 
her story in the shortest possible time 
and getting away before any one dis- 
covered her presence. Carter knelt be- 
fore her, and she rested a trembling 
hand on his chestnut hair, stroking it 
while she talked in fluttering little 
rushes. 

“This is the first time they let me out. 
I was pretty ill. But at twilight I 
begged them to let me go for a walk, 
alone, and I was so much better that 
they consented. 

“At first I was going to telephone. 
Then I thought and thought, and any 
place I might meet you—a restaurant or 
the street—seemed dangerous. This ap- 
peared safest of all. If they saw me 
with you, they might realize that it was 
you and I whom the policeman 
You’ve seen to-night’s paper ?” 

He nodded. Suddenly she threw her 
arms about his head and pressed her 
lips to his hair. 

“My dear, my dear! I love you so,” 
she moaned, “and I bring you nothing 
but agony 

“No, no!” She checked his move- 
ment to take her in his arms. “Let me 
tell you everything. Time is so short. 
That ring—you have it yet? 

“Juanita came to me, the afternoon 
of the day before my—before what was 
to have been my wedding. You know 
now, perhaps, why I was to marry Neal 
Trudeau? It seems Juanita had met 
Neal, years ago, in Roumania. He had 
fallen in love with her. The ring you 
have was her wedding ring. He mar- 
ried her by gypsy ceremony. ‘When all 
other means failed,’ she told me. Gypsy 
girls, you know, will not give themselves 
to men outside the tribe, ordinarily. But 
Juanita was mad about Neal from the 
moment she saw him. He wanted her 
to run away, but she wouldn’t—not with- 
out a marriage. Even with the mar- 
riage, she became a sort of outcast; her 
people hate foreigners. She left the 
tribe and Neal found lodgings for her 
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in a town near by. Ina week or so, he 
went away. She never heard from him 
afterward. 

“You see, it was only infatuation on 
his side. But on hers, it was love. She 
had too much pride, though, to follow 
him. Dancing was the one talent she 
possessed. When she became famous, 
and arrived in America, the first news 
to greet her was an item about Neal’s 
marriage next day to me.” 

The girl paused with a long, quiver- 
ing sigh. But she held up a hand to 
forbid Carter’s interruption. 

“So she came to see me. They wanted 
her to dance at Neal’s dinner that night. 
I was wild with eagerness to believe 
what she told me. If Neal was really 
married to this woman—and over there, 
at any rate, the gypsy ceremony is held 
to be binding—then I could break with 
him and still not jeopardize my father’s 
interests. Neal has no pity, no scruples. 
I said to myself that I would be without 
pity, too. I’d hold this secret over him 
as the price of my release. Even if the 
gypsy marriage were not absolutely 
binding in this country, he might fear 
the scandal. 

‘But simply because I was so anxious 
to believe her, I had to be sure. She 
suggested that I watch Neal’s face when 
she unmasked that night. I’ve had some 
training in Spanish dances for the 
Southampton fetes, and all—— It was 
a mad thing to do, but I was mad with 
horror of the next day, with joy at my 
possible escape.” 

Rachel hid her face, and at Carter’s 
kisses on her fingers she resumed with a 
pale smile. 

“If I had known you were there, it 
would have killed me, I think. Well, 
you saw how Neal started when Juan- 
ita unmasked. That more than half con- 
vinced me. Later, in the dressing room, 
Juanita gave me her wedding ring—it 
was in my vanity bag when I met you 
later, on the street—I was running away 
from ” 





She sat with clenched hands, fighting 
for composure. How small and defense- 
less she looked, Carter thought, in the 
slim little dark frock, her pale-gold hair 
mocking the shadow of her dark, con- 
cealing hat. The gray eyes were almost 
black in the pallid face. Only the ten- 
der mouth, pathetic at this moment as 
that of a bewildered child unjustly pun- 
ished, had any color. 

“She wanted me to come to her apart- 
ment at the hotel, after the dinner was 
over. 1 was to confront Neal with her 
ring. She was going to ask my father, 
too, I believe, and Ramon, and some 
others. Evidently she had no time to 
invite them. She meant to have Neal 
see me there first, and I'd show the ring 
and ask him about it; and then the 
others would come in. That, I think, 
was her plan. 

“So after the dance was over, Juan- 
ita went down to her car. I was with 
her. She sent me back to fetch a scarf 
she’d forgotten. Ramon was in the 
chauffeur’s place, just as he says. Of 
course he didn’t know who I was. Well, 
[I got the scarf and was coming back 
with it. 

“From the stairs. | could look through 
the open door, and I saw Juanita’s car 
a little bevond the entrance. The elec- 
tric lantern in the stair arch threw a 
shaft of light that touched the car, so 
that I could see the inside of it—just a 
corner. As I noticed this, the car door 
swung closed. softly at first and then 
with a bang. I couldn't tell who or what 
closed it. Next instant Again she 
hid her face, while convulsive shudders 
racked her. 

Carter seated himself on the arm of 
the chair and held her strongly against 
him till the shuddering ceased. When 
Rachel spoke, her voice sank to a whis- 
per of horror. 

“Next instant, from the lower step, I 
saw that Juanita was lying across the 
cushions, and that blood—I thought even 
then it was blood—was spreading across 
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She looked—she looked dead. I 


them. 
screamed, but at that instant the car 


started quickly. When I ran to the side- 
walk, it had already turned the corner 
and disappeared. 

“For a moment I stood there, trying 
to think what to do. Then I believe I 
went crazy, for 1 remember running, 
running. I was afraid of being recog- 
nized, afraid Neal would find me, afraid 
of nameless things. 

“But all the time there was one com- 
fort. I still had Juanita’s ring. I could 
show it to Neal next day, before we went 
to the church. It would be a pretext for 
delaying the ceremony, at least. Can 
you imagine, Bryant, what I felt next 
morning when I found that the ring was 
gone? I thought it had dropped on the 
street somewhere. And then came news 
of Juanita’s stabbing. Neal himself told 
me she could not live an hour. When I 
reached the church the rumor came that 
she was already dead. 

“There seemed then no excuse for not 
going on with the ceremony, though 
meeting you, like that, had made me see 
how much I’d prefer dying, myself. But 
I had always to think of my father.” 
She scanned Carter’s face anxiously. 
“You don’t know how intimidated my 
father had been by Neal Trudeau. 
And”—her voice returned once more to 
a whisper—“and I myself fear him.” 

Carter took her cold hands in his 
own. 


“Dearest, I haven’t as much money as . 


Trudeau. But I have money enough. 
Neither you nor your father need be so 
afraid.” 

She gave him a grateful, hopeless 
smile. 


“No, my dear. Mere money won’t 
help. Neal knows something discredit- 





able—a stock deal I don’t under- 
stand it, but I know that, if Neal says 
the word, my father will go to prison. 
It would kill him—and me.” Rachel 
looked at Carter wistfully. “There is 
no escape, Bryant. Not unless we hold 
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some secret over Trudeau as potent as 
the one he holds over my father.” 

Unless! And the one human being 
who could put the force of corrobora- 
tion behind that secret lay dying ; might 
even now have breathed her last. 

“T’ll go to Roumania!” Carter cried. 
“T’]l search for records.” 

The records of a wandering gypsy 
tribe! 

“Even Ramon knows little of Juan- 
ita’s history,” Rachel reminded him. 
“Ramon is. Spanish, and not even a 
gypsy. The old Roumanian companion 
may conjecture but she has no knowl- 
edge. She comes from another section 
of the country. Juanita told me she had 
kept the secret of her marriage ‘locked 
in her heart and in that of her tribe.’ 
They are like that.” 

Carter’s hands rose to his head in a 
gesture of frenzied impatience. 

“But am I to stand aside helpless and 
see you married to Trudeau?” 

The met dark 
fatality. 

“Dear heart, what else can you do, 
or 1?” 

The man’s shoulders went back. 

“This much,” he told her, “we can do, 
at least. We can keep your name out 
of it so that you will be spared one 
more agony. Promise me, Rachel, that 
you will never tell any one else what you 
have told me.” 

She hesitated. 

“But if the policeman who saw ts 
that night identifies you? I'd tell to save 
you, come what might.” 

Carter smiled at her fears. 

“Promise me this, then! Promise you 
will never tell unless I have to ask you 
for help. Even if they arrest me e 
He caught her to him as she blenched. 
“You must listen! You must do as I 
say! Ruth”—the old name of a year 
ago slipped out—“if you love me, prom- 
ise you will never tell unless I ask it.” 

“Then,” she gasped, “you must prom- 
ise me that if 2 


gray eyes his, with 
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Visions of Rachel Sedgwick pilloried 
by the police, visions of her very truth- 
fulness being turned against the girl, 
perhaps even to the extent of her trial 
for murder, made Carter brutal. The 
child did not realize in what peril she 
stood, as one of the last to see Juanita 
alive; one of the few with a possible 
motive for the crime. How easy to 
brush aside her reluctance to marry 
Trudeau and charge her with killing 
Juanita because Juanita seemed to be a 
rival; or because Rachel feared that the 
marriage, which was to save her father 
and his fortune, stood in jeopardy. 
Clearly Carter saw how the truth itself 
might twist a noose around that fair 
young neck. 

His grip on Rachel’s shoulder made 
the girl cry out. 

“T’ll promise you this,” he said be- 
tween clenched teeth, “that, if ever your 
name is connected with this thing, I'll 
kill myself.” 

She grew so white that he thought her 
about to faint. But his grip did not re- 
lax, nor any wavering soften the stead- 
fast cruelty of his eyes. 

“Do you love me enough to promise 
now?” he asked. 

An unfair advantage, and he knew it. 
The girl had been for months on the 
verge of collapse. The panic of that 
flight after Juanita’s stabbing indicated 
at what low ebb was strength. 
Dazed, this state of 
mind for judging possibilities or 
promises. 


her 
terrified, was no 


giving 


Carter pursued his advantage with a 
relentless savagery inspired by the very 
depth of his love. 

“You promise ?”’ 

Her eyes closed. 

“T promise,” she said faintly, swaying 
into his arms. 

While they stood there, silent, hope- 
less, the door handle softly turned. Car- 
ter looked at it, unbelieving. It turned 
again. Then an arrogant said: 

“Let me in. It’s Trudeau.” 


voice 


Ainslee’s 


Mutely Carter pointed Rachel to the 
room beyond. But, pulling herself to- 
gether by a superhuman effort, she shook 
her head. 

“Open the door,” she commanded. 

Her decision might, after all, be wise. 
Carter opened the door. 

An ugly little smile played round Tru- 
deau’s full lips as he greeted them. 

“Ah, Rachel, my dear! I’m delighted 
that you have so far recovered as to be 
able to go calling.” He dropped easily 
into an armchair and helped himself to 
a cigarette. “When they told me you 
were out for a stroll, | supposed you 
might have come here. And, since | 
wanted to talk to both of you, here | 
am.” 

“You supposed Miss Sedgwick was 
here?” Carter repeated. 

Trudeau flicked his cigarette. 

“Give me credit, my dear chap, for 
some powers of perception. It did not 
escape me, at my almost marriage, that 
you and Rachel had met before. Her 
look of recognition fairly screamed that 
fact.” He gave the girl the full benefit 
of his insolent eyes. “Judging from ap- 
pearances, you are friends of long stand- 
ing and’—the look around the 
room was eloquent of the unconvention- 
ality of the meeting place 
friends, at that.” 

“We are.” 
dignity that surprised Carter after the 


he cast 
‘rather good 
Rachel spoke with a quiet 
tenseness of the scene they 


through. 
sure 


had just been 
The next words indicated how 
felt of 
for her, and the knowledge gave him a 
hot pang of I 


she Trudeau’s infatuation 


jealousy. “I hope you're 
Neal.” 

“T hope it won’t be necessary.” Tru- 
deau retorted fact, | came 
here to vulgarity The police 
called around to ask 
questions this afternoon. 


not going to be vulgar, 


“Matter of 
avoid 
me 


some more 


thought from 


7 
i 
the trend of the queries that they might 


be coming to see you, Carter, before 


long. They're questioning every one 


who was present at my dinner that night, 











you know. So, when I surmised that 
Rachel might be here, I thought it would 
look better, in case the police did come 
this evening, if Miss Sedgwick and her 
fiancé were found calling on Mr. Carter, 
instead of Miss Sedgwick alone.” 

They could be grateful to him for that 
much, at least. He read the thought. 

“Don't thank me. It’s in my own in- 
terest to protect the future Mrs. Tru- 
deau from scandal. In a minute we can 
go—before they come.” 

Carter stirred. 

“The police have not questioned me at 
ali, as yet.” 

Trudeau blew a thoughtful smoke 
ring. 

“Doubtless they will make up for lost 
time, old chap.”” He seemed to find a 
little difficulty in phrasing his next re- 
mark. “You———- Before they come, 
do you mind telling me how you hap- 
pened to have that ring?” 

“I can't tell you that,” Carter replied. 

“Juanita has good taste,” Trudeau 
conceded, “in rings.” He could scarcely 
pretend not to have recognized the jewel. 

“Juanita has good taste—in rings,” 
Carter conceded before Trudeau could 
notice Rachel’s little gasp; “if she se- 
lected that ring herself, as seems un- 
likely In other things, her taste, per- 
haps, is not unerring.” His eyes were 
insolent as Trudeau's. 

“Seems unlikely?” Trudeau repeated 
negligently. 

“Unless it is the habit of Roumanian 
brides to select their own wedding 
rings?” Carter suggested. “Perhaps you 
can tell me the gypsy custom in that 
case?” 

He saw Trudeau’s hand clench. 

“Really, I couldn’t say. I’ve never 
attended a gypsv wedding.” 

Carter laughed mirthlessly. 

“Juanita tells a different story.” 

Trudeau, putting down his cigarette, 
buttoned his coat with the involuntary 
gesture of a man going into a fight. 
But he did not rise. Leaning forward, 
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his black eyes stabbing into Carter’s face, 
he said with deadly calmness: 

“Suppose you tell me Juanita’s story.” 

“I? Surely you can better do it—ah 
—justice. You are her husband.” 

The man’s gaze shifted to Rachel 
where she huddled in a chair. 

“You believe this?” he asked. 

Rachel nodded. 

Trudeau turned again to Carter. 

“T thought you might have told Rachel 
something of the sort—from motives 
which are easily guessed. The thing is 
not entirely clear to me. But this much 
is clear: Rachel will marry me within 
a week.” 

The girl threw out her hands. 

“Neal !” 

“Within a week,”’ Trudeau repeated. 
“This gypsy ceremony of which Carter 
likes to gossip isn’t binding, even though 
I admitted that it ever took place.” 

White scorn filled Rachel’s face. 

“What do you consider binding?” she 
inquired. 

“Your obligation to me,” said Tru- 
deau, and did not quail before the con- 
tempt in his bride’s look. “Moreover, 
even if I admit the gypsy marriage, I’m 
practically a widower by now.” He let 
the callous remark sink in before he 
added: “And that removes any possible 
objection to my marriage with Miss 
Sedgwick.” 

Gauging the man’s cold arrogance, 
Carter sent up a prayer of thankfulness 
that Trudeau had not the faintest suspi- 
cion of Rachel as the dancer in magenta. 
At least the fellow should not have this 
additional lash to his whip. 

Into the silence following on his words 
came a pounding at the door. 

“This will be our friends, the police,” 
Trudeau hazarded. 

He was right. The first to enter the 
room proved to be the patrolman to 
whom Carter had spoken that night near 
the Drive. 

“That’s him,” the burly officer said; 
“lightish hair, blue eyes, tall; know him 
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anywheres.” He added gratuitously: 
“He was having a pettin’ party with a 
girl in funny clothes, with dark hair.” 
Carter realized that the dark scarf had 
hidden Rachel’s blond head, as the black 
mantilla had concealed it during the pan- 
tomime. Score the side of 
safety. 

The man in charge, a plainclothes de- 
tective with an ingenuous, boyish grin, 
nodded to Trudeau. The suspicion that 
Trudeau might have helped turn the 
police in this direction came to Carter. 
Still, he would have been questioned 
sooner or later, no doubt. 

“How are you?” Trudeau asked with 
proper nonchalance. “My fiancée, Miss 
Sedgwick, and | wouldn't have called on 
Mr. Carter if we'd realized he was go- 
ing to entertain you fellows, too.” Tru- 
deau’s tone was ruefully humorous. It 
held exactly the proper note. Even Car- 
ter felt grateful to him, for Rachel’s 
sake. 


“Got to ask questions of everybody,” 


one, on 


the plainclothes man said genially. He 
turnec “First we're going to 
step over to the hospital. Juanita’s con- 
We'd like her to 
see you before she goes.” 

It sounded but there 
nothing to do except acquiesce. 

“One moment!” Trudeau’s black eyes 
shone with hatred. His words, “I'll 
settle with you for this!” came back to 
Carter. “One moment, officer. If you 
search these rooms, you may find that 
missing ring of Juanita’s.”’ 

Carter stood aghast at the sheer au- 
dacity of it. Was Trudeau trading on 
the certainty that Carter would endure 
much rather than Rachel— 
through Trudeau—in an unsavory scan- 
dal? Was Trudeau afraid Carter meant 
to tell about the gypsy marriage, and was 
thus forestalling him in an attempt to 
discredit any unwelcome disclosure? Or 
was Trudeau impelled by motives as yet 
obscure ? 

The detective wheeled sharply. 


to Carter: 
scious now and then. 


sinister, was 


involve 


“Ts that true?” he shot at Carter. 

For reply, Carter shrugged indiffer- 
ently. 

“Search as much as you like,” he an- 
swered and found an opportunity to dart 
a warning glance at Rachel. While the 
detective and the patrolman made havoc 
of the well-arranged furniture and books 
Carter strolled over to the smoking stand 
and filled his pipe. Leaning against the 
table, the book of essays hidden by the 
edge of his coat, he watched the search, 
deigning no look at Trudeau, giving 
Rachel now and then a reassuring smile, 
She sat like a marble image, her eyes 
dark with fear. 

More plainly than he hoped she could 
see it, Carter visioned the possibilities. 
They would say Juanita had given him 
the ring. The magenta dancer had 
thereupon killed Juanita. Or he him- 
self, in a fit of jealous rage over—well, 
Kamon, for example, had stabbed the 
dancer and fled back to magenta 
rival. Oh, the possibilities were end- 
less. 

On the other hand, if they did not find 
the ring they would put Trudeau’s ac- 
cusation down to mere enmity. No harm 
done. 

The detective with the boyish smile, 


her 


his face serious now, paused in the 
search. 
“No time to finish this,” he decreed. 


We will 


and search the 


“Juanita may die any moment. 
go to the hospital first, 
rooms later.” 

Waving them toward the door, his 
hand struck the table. Carter jumped 
to retrieve it, but the book went clat- 
tering to the floor. And, from the flut- 
tering pages, spread wide in falling, 
rolled the silver-and-turquoise ring. 

Rachel screamed. The detective, pick’ 
ing up the volume, looked at Carter al- 
most with admiration 

“Clever trick,” he commented. “Maybe 
you’re a little too clever, eh?” 

Trudeau laughed. 

At the hospital, whither Rachel in- 
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accompanying Carter, and 
whither, against his own half protest, 
asked Trudeau to come 
also, they had to wait a minute while 
restoratives were given the patient. 
“Wonderful vitality,” the doctor told 
them, coming from Juanita’s room; “she 
can be only a hair’s breadth from death, 
when life flares up with amazing strength 
I’ve told her you were here. 
She wants to see you all. But this flare 
js about the last. Juanita is nearly gone.” 
Their visit to the sick room was brief. 
Juanita, reduced to a pair of enormous 
dark eyes in a tiny, waxen face, looked 
at them listlessly beneath falling lids. 
“Not he,”’ she said when they insisted 
that she look up at Carter. “I do not 
recognize him. No!” 
Carter wondered if 


sisted on 


the detective 


again. 


this were true. 
She said the same of Rachel, whose face 
she knew well. Perhaps it was a gener- 
ous lie, to save them trouble. 

Upon Trudeau she bestowed a long 
glance, but said nothing. When they 
held the ring before her eyes she gave 
a sad glimmer of a smile. Yes; she 
recognized it. Her ring. The Rou- 
manian woman slipped it on the dancer’s 
finger. 

\s they tiptoed from the stark, white 
room, the still figure on the bed fol- 
lowed Trudeau with her shining, weary 
eyes. Somehow the Roumanian woman 
got between him and the door, slipped 
out behind the others. Trudeau and 
Juanita for the instant were alone. 

“Neal!” The whisper from the bed 
was a mere breath. 

The man stood uncertain, and then— 
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impelled by those magnetic eyes, wide 
now and pleading—he moved toward the 
bedside. Ghosts of that summer in Rou- 
niania rose before him. Here lay dying 
the woman he had loved, briefly but con- 
sumingly. These were her magnificent 
eyes that begged for kindness; these 
were her beautifully chiseled lips that 
strained upward for a last kiss. 

Nobody was at the door. Trudeau 
bent above ‘that silent form, happily un- 
aware of the boyish detective—not boy- 
ish now, but tense and vigilant—who 
listened outside. 

“I did not tell them who stabbed me,” 
Juanita said faintly but audibly. “You 
are perhaps a little sorry for it now, my 
husband? I did not tell them it was 
you.” 

Her eyes lured him, as they had lured 
him that summer long ago. Strange tri- 
umph of a woman already within death’s 
shadow! Love leaped up in him anew, 
as life for the instant flared in her. 

“Nita, my dearest,” he cried, and 
spoke an endearing phrase in the Ro- 
many tongue. 

“So? You love me again?” Juanita 
sighed. “Let us stay so, always.” 

Ramon, or it may be the Roumanian 
woman, had brought her the gift she 
asked. Ina blazing up of the vital force, 
Juanita lifted herself to meet her hus- 
band’s lips. One arm stole around his 
neck, and the other crept from beneath 
the coverlet to plunge in his back the 
little stiletto Romany keeps for those 
who break faith lightly. 

“We should—have music—for this,” 
Juanita said. And died. 
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Many of us would hardly feel abused to endure the royal pinch of poverty 
after the manner of the Empress Zita of Austria, who, though “dead broke,” runs 
a household at the rate of five thousand dollars a month. 


WY 


Witt Queen Elizabeth’s stately starchiness be revived now that fashionable 


femininity has taken to wearing ruffs? 


A noted actress arrived recently from 


Europe wearing a white ruff six inches tall bewitchingly bordered with black velvet. 
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By Augusta Coxe Sanderson 


HE whole burden, the worry and 

} the uncertainty of the affair, fell 

upon two people—the bride, 
Cynthia Hungerford, that was, and her 
husband’s best man, Paul Latham, who 
gave her what help he could. 

Not the burden of the wedding 
proper, that scene of shimmering beauty, 
which was all that loving forethought, 
a bountiful purse, and the intelligent 
service of decorator and musicians could 
make it—that went off perfectly, ex- 
cept for two minor occurrences which 
passed practically unnoticed at the time. 
It was only when viewed in the light of 
what developed afterward that they at- 
tained importance. 

The Darcy-Hungerford wedding was 
one of those huge church affairs, too 
large for the limited capacity of the 
building, where the door men have to 
be vested with the powers of pseudo- 
policemen to keep out the curious and 
the undesirable. Firm and polite they 
must be in their demand for cards of 
admission, or, in lieu thereof, the sanc- 
tion of an obliging usher before guests 
can be admitted. 

But, even so, it transpired afterward 
that in some inexplicable way an unin- 
vited woman, so heavily veiled as to be 
unrecognizable, had gained entrance, 
and had her way well forward 
in the middle aisle upon the arm of one 
of those friends of the bridegroom who 
had been busy for half an hour, divid- 
ing the fashionable of Washington into 
Montagues or Capulets, and seating 
them accordingly. 


made 


Author of “In Defense of the Weak,” 
“Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks,” etc. 


The first unusual occurrence was just 
at the moment in the marriage service 
when the bishop looked with all confi- 
dence over the heads of the equally con- 
fident pair and said: 

“If any man can show just cause why 
they may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else here- 
after forever hold his peace.” 

Cynthia, keyed to a high pitch of 
nervous sensitiveness, was conscious ol 
a slight stir in the middle aisle just 
behind her. But when she turned her 
head ever so slightly there seemed noth- 
ing amiss. She thought, of course, she 
had imagined it, especially as no one 
mentioned it, that day or later. 

The other incident occurred 
they were signing the register. 
had insisted that this be done in the 
old-fashioned way, in the church. She 
had just stepped back, and Bertie was 
adding his name, when a heavily veiled 
woman pushed her way past Paul La- 
tham, and spoke to her hurriedly, in 
rather blurred English: 

“You have got him. But I shall 
get him away from you, if it takes ten 
years.” 


when 
She 


The words were so low that not even 
Latham, standing close by, could hear, 
and she gone any of the 
others noticed her presence. For only 
a moment did her com- 
posure, evidenced only by a surprised 
clasping of the hands. Then, perfectly 
poised, she resumed her smiling com- 
pliments to Paul and the others for plan- 
ning the whole affair so well. 


was before 


1 
lose 


Cynthia 
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The reception passed off without 
event. There was the usual crush. 
Diplomatic and official Washington was 
there, and the old friends of both fam- 
ilies. Cynthia was by far the prettiest 
bride of the season, and Bertie one of 
the most popular of the younger crowd 
in the foreign service, and there was a 
host of friends to wish them well. They 
departed upon the honeymoon, and the 
wedding was over. 

Soon after the young Darcys came 
home Cynthia sent for Latham. She 
had come to realize that the whole fabric 
of her married happiness was threat- 
ened. 

“There is something on my mind, 
Paul. I can’t tell Bertie. I won't tell 
my own family. I am not sure that I 
ought to tell even you.” 

Poor Latham! He had become in the 
past few years almost a_ professional 
best man, and he wondered, in 
view of Mrs. Darcy’s seriousness, if she 
were going to follow the example of 
one or two of the brides of his erst- 
while happy bridegroom friends, and 
hold him personally responsible for the 
outcome of the ceremony. 

“IT meant to speak to you about it 
at the reception, but——” 

“Well, frankly, Cynthia, I am glad 
you didn’t. I had my hands full. Poor 
old Bert had no sense at all. He was 
worse than most. It was all I could 
do to get you away in time. But every- 
thing went off well, didn’t it?” 

“It was lovely, wasn’t it? But 

Cynthia’s adversative preposition was 
arresting. She had made up her mind 
since that day not to mention it, but 
she had found that she needed help. 
Who so acceptable as Paul? He was 
Sertie’s oldest friend, and it was he, 
too, who had introduced them. 

“It is that incident in the vestry room; 
that foreign-looking girl who spoke to 
me. I never saw her before, I am sure.” 

Frankly she repeated what the girl 
had said. 
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“Crazy, of course!” Latham flouted 
her seriousness. “They often show up 
at big weddings. They seem to have 
one of two complexes: Either the bride 
is a long-lost daughter, or the bride- 
groom is a former lover. That is old 
stuff. Hubert has never been rackety 
like a lot of the fellows. We know that. 
She probably never saw him before in 
her whole life.” 

“You think not?” Hubert’s wife 
was pathetically anxious to be reas- 
sured. “I sometimes wish he were go- 
ing back to Roumania.” 

“Well, I don’t. He had trouble 
enough to get himself transferred here 
after he met you, and there’s heaps-—— 
Roumania! Oh, by Jove, it gives me an 
idea!” 

“What ?” 

“T’ll bet she came from there. Looked 
foreign, didn’t she?” 

She clutched at the suggestion. 

“Can’t you see the Roumanian min- 
ister, or—or something?” 

“What good would that do? We 
couldn’t bind her over to keep the peace, 
could we? You are perfectly able to 
keep old Bert in line, I am sure. Not 
that he is in any danger of stepping 
over. If ever I saw a chap completely 
gone, it is Bert. Why, from the very 
first minute he saw you there in the 
Park re 

“Yes, I know.” 

The love affair of the Darcys had 
been swift and certain from the start. 
Hubert had been home from the foreign 
service on furlough after a few credit- 
able years in the smaller positions in 
London and Paris. Then he had been 
given a more important post in South- 
eastern Europe; he had done excellent 
work, and risen rapidly, giving great 
promise. 

When he met Cynthia riding one 
glorious spring morning through Rock 
Creek Park with Latham it was all over, 
as he said. He asked for and received 
transfer to the state department in 
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Washington, and plunged into work 
there with his old-time enthusiasm, 
stirred anew by the realization that there 
were two for whom he must succeed— 
himself and Cynthia. 

“What else have 


you got on your 


mind, Cynthia?’ Latham asked. 

“You will think this is foolish, but 
The usual 
It came several days 


I got an anonymous letter. 
sort, I suppose. 
ago.” 

“What was in it?” 

“A friend advised me to watch Bertie. 
He was not at the office as many hours 
as he claimed. I was astounded, swept 
off my feet. And yet—it isn’t unex- 
pected.” 

“What do you mean?” Certainly 
Latham had not anticipated such a re- 
mark. 

“Oh, not what you are thinking,” 
Cynthia laughed ruefully. “I am not 
suspicious of Bertie. Nothing of that 
kind could alarm me. But ever since 
the first time I saw him I have been 
afraid. It has been too good to be true, 
too beautiful to last. I have been too 
sublimely happy. Envy, jealousy, 
death—something will snatch it from 
me.” 

Latham leaped to his feet. 

“Cynthia, you are not a fatalist,” he 
cried. “You can’t sit down and allow 
some mysterious ‘something’ to take 
away your happiness! It is too real. 
We have got to fight.” 

“I knew you would help,” she an- 
swered gratefully. “But what shall we 
fight? If we only had something real, 
something tangible.” 

And there was the crux of the whole 
matter. A veiled foreign woman and 
an anonymous letter—nothing more. 

It was hard enough, as she pointed 
out, for young people in these restless 
days to maintain any great degree of 
serenity in their lives. Even if they did 
not go in for the gayest, the wildest of 
the amusements spread for their choice, 
existence itself was geared high, 


whipped almost to a jazz tempo. Bar- 
baric elements were constantly cropping 
out; raw methods constantly confront- 
ing them. 

They agreed that nothing must be said 
to Bertie. Not for the world would 
she have him know that anything had 
occurred to distress her. 

In a few days Latham reported that 
he had scraped acquaintance with the 
Roumanian minister, had hinted that he 
desired to meet some of his country- 
women, mentioning vaguely a costume 
ball Eleanor Crossett was planning. 

“All serene there,” he assured Cyn- 
thia. “Some of them knew 
Bucharest and liked him, but 
nothing more.” 

He added that he would 
old Bert,” if she thought 
this she forbade. 

“You are probably right,’ he con- 
ceded. “And I doubt if he would tell 
me, even if there were anything. I have 
noticed when a man marries he gets 
terribly close-mouthed—about things 
that concern his wife and about things 
which don't. 

“That is why I hate all this best-man 
business. It seems to be the end, the 
swan song of delightful companionships 
between men. A chap is himself, con- 
fidential with his chum, dependent, help- 
less—woefully so at the time of the wed- 
ding. But when he comes back from his 
wedding trip he calmly looks me in the 
eye as one who says: ‘Nothing doing, 
old man. I’ve changed masters.’ ” 

Cynthia laughed as he hoped 
would. 

“I don’t believe there is anything to 
tell.” But there was a wistfulness in 
her tone which troubled Latham. 

The day of Eleanor Crossett’s dance 
came round. Cynthia had laid out her 
wedding dress in readiness, sighing ro- 
mantically that she could not also ‘wear 
the veil, feeling as all brides do the 
regret that its shimmering, symbolic 
beauty can appear but once in a lifetime. 


Bertie in 
there is 
“sound 


best. But 


she 
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She was waiting for Hubert to come 
to take her for a round of golf when 
he telephoned that he could not get 
away, and had asked Paul Latham to 
take her instead. 

Paul found her with puckered brow. 

“Something wrong! I said I wouldn’t 
worry, but it is happening rather too 
often. The other day when he pleaded 
business at the office, I called him im- 
mediately afterward about a telegram 
from his mother and he was not there. 
I don’t like it. I am going to call 
him now, just to make sure.” 

“No!” Latham thundered at her. 
“Bert is all right. No suspicious wife 
role for you, my dear. You must not!” 

She looked at him for a long moment 
and put back the instrument. 

“You are right, Paul. I am getting 
to be a perfect cat.” 

They had a good, stiff game in which 
Latham had to look to his laurels, and 
then they played a few extra holes. 
Cynthia’s cheeks were blooming as they 
drove home. 

“You are awfully good to us, Paul,” 
she said on the way. “You deserve the 
best wife in the world.” 

“All the nice girls marry the other 
chap,” he mourned. “I’m only good for 
best man.” 

“The best ever—oh, what is that?” 
She caught his arm. 

Down near the bridge they had been 
held up by a terrific tangle. Caught 
at right angles to them was a familiar 
car, just now splashed unfamiliarly 
with Virginia mud. Cynthia was star- 
ing at the occupants. Darcy was driv- 
ing, his eyes straight ahead. 

Beside him, lounging proprietorily 
against him, sat a young woman, very 
dark haired, her locks roughened by the 
wind. Women smoked sometimes in the 
Washington streets, but not the women 
who were accustomed to ride in Hubert 
Darcy’s car, and the hand which now 
flicked cigarette ash over its low-hung 
side was ungloved, and not well kept. 
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Surely, Bertie was a fool, to be going 
about Washington with this—this 
Confound the girl, couldn’t she dis- 
guise her feelings? * Other women, 
Latham didn’t doubt, had been in love 
with Hubert Darcy, but they were, at 
least, well-bred enough not to make such 
a pitiful exhibition of their infatuation. 

Cynthia was silent as they drove 
home. 

“I would have given an arm to save 
you that,” Latham said simply as he 
helped her. out. 

“Bless your heart, Paul,” she an- 
swered bravely. “I'll just have to think 
things out alone. See you to-night.” 
She waved her hand with as much 
gayety as she could command as he 
drove away. 

She was not greatly surprised to re- 
ceive a message from Hubert saying 
that he could not get home before going 
to Mrs. Crossett’s, but that he would 
come there as early as possible, and 
hoped that she would go early and have 
an enjoyable time. She was glad that 
he gave the word to the maid, and saved 
her the torture of hearing his explana- 
tion. 

Pride forbade Cynthia Darcy’s stay- 
ing at home as she longed to do. She 
dressed with extreme care and drove 
alone to Crossways, where Eleanor 
Crossett was giving her beloved annual 
party. 

Heir to long-established custom in 
Washington, Mrs. Crossett was obliged 
to entertain much of the year in the 
usual official fashion, asking those whom 
she must, and planning carefully that 
only those who were persona grata 
should come together under her roof. 
But upon this one night in the year she 
asked only those whom she really 
wanted, and she, as well as her guests, 
found it the most delightful of her many 
affairs. 

There was always a sprinkling of 
diplomatic and official Washington, but, 
for the most part, they were her own 
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personal friends, come for an evening 
of relaxation. 

“I can ask the dearest of enemies, 
if I want to, and they can come or 
not, just as they choose,” she was wont 
to say of this, her beloved occasion. 

As Cynthia drove up she was de- 
lighted to see that Latham was just ar- 
riving alone. 

‘Bertie was delayed,” she explained. 
“He is coming later. I have something 
to tell you.” 

He found a small, deserted reception 
room, and looked anxiously at her. 

“I got another of those horrible let- 
ters.” She handed him a square, white 
envelope with her name written in a firm 
hand, obviously a woman’s. 

“Tt came by post, but I haven't opened 
it. I won’t have my evening spoiled. 
Just when I had things thought out, and 
had got myself feeling pleasant and for- 
giving again.” 

Latham turned 
hand. 

“You open it,” she urged with sud- 
den reversal of decision. 

“Let’s burn it. What’s 


it curiously in his 


the use 


or—— 
“Open it!” Her tone was peremptory. 
There was a single sheet bearing a 
gold crest at the top, with a short note, 
but signed, he noticed quickly. 


Thank you so much for loaning me your 
husband for this afternoon. He has been 
too good in undertaking my poor affairs. I 
am looking forward to making your acquaint- 
ance as soon as he can bring you to see me. 
Until then, my dear Madame Darcy, I am, 
yours faithfully, 

SopHa ve L, p’IFALDA. 
There was a queer, foreign flourish 
at the end of the name 

“Sounds 


harmless enough to me.” 


Latham passed quick judgment in order 
to dispel any possible alarm on Cynthia’s 
part. 

“But I haven’t loaned Bertie to any 


one. He said it was business. You 
saw yourself they had been somewhere 
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on a long trip. Bertie is always most 
particular about the car. I believe it 
is to worry me, just as the other one.” 
She fished in her beaded bag for the 
first one. “They are the same, you see. 
Compare them! The same paper, same 
writing. But the first has no crest and 
no signature.” 

“Tt can’t be,” Latham persisted, “un- 
less———”’ 

“Unless what?” 

“It can’t be!” he repeated, not wish- 
ing to put into words his sudden thought 
which was a preposterous one. “Unless 
she is running with the fox and hunt- 
ing with the hounds.” 

“Well, we must not stay gossiping 
here,” Cynthia said, after a silence, “we 
must go in. Wait a moment! I must 
just powder my nose.” 


While she, with saving femininity, 
added a few unnecessary touches 
Latham looked at the note again. Could 
the woman they had seen write it? The 
insulting threat in the church and the 
first letter were more in line with her 
seeming capabilities. The hand flung 
over the side of the car and the brain 
under the towseled dark hair—could 
they indite and frame the urbane sen- 
tences on the fair, crested paper of 
the afternoon’s missive? 

And yet, they had seen her, hadn't 
they? She had said he had been about 
her “poor affairs,” hadn’t she? Surely, 
Hubert Darcy had something to ex- 
plain. 

“Here we are,” Cynthia announced, 
fair and smiling once more. She had 
dressed her blond hair high in an effort 
to appear matronly, but had succeeded 
only in looking more youthful in the 
shimmering bridal gown. 

Mrs Crossett was chatting informally 
as they entered, and came swiftly to 
greet them. It was plain that Cynthia 
was a favorite. 

“T am so glad to see you, dear. 
where is your friend? 
to see her.” 


But 


I am so anxious 
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“Friend?” Cynthia was obviously at 
a loss to understand. 

“The Roumanian lady, isn’t she? Or 
is she Russian, or Italian, perhaps? 
Hubert didn’t say. He telephoned a 
few minutes ago, asking if he might 
bring her. What is her name? I didn’t 
catch it.” 

“Oh, yes; Miss d’Ifalda!” Cynthia 
was herself again. “I am glad she found 
she could come. I didn’t know—just at 
the last. Bertie has been delayed. I 
am sure you will like her.” 

And as soon as she could she moved 
away, leaning a bit more heavily on 
Latham’s arm. 

“What does it mean, Paul?” she ques- 
tioned when they had reached a com- 
paratively isolated spot in the dancing 
floor. 

“Well, as they are coming here, I sup- 
pose we shall soon find out.” In his 
voice was a tenderness for her and a 
determination that Hubert should ex- 
plain. 

They strolled about, danced once or 
twice, and greeted their friends. 

“IT wonder who the old gentleman is ?” 
Cynthia indicated a slender, foreign- 
looking man with Howard Barnaby, her 
husband’s superior in the department. 
She had not long to wonder, for Barn- 
aby came over to ask if he might present 
the Count Fansa, unofficial representa- 
tive of the tiny kingdom of Balatva, 
off to the southeast of Europe. 

“Oh, Balatva!” said Cynthia enthusi- 
astically. “I should love to meet him.” 

They made an interesting contrast as 
they stood under the portrait of Eleanor 


Crossett’s ancestor, the signer. Al- 


though Count Fansa had spent his early 
years on an isolated estate in the moun- 
tain-locked fastnesses of Balatva, he had 
managed in his maturity to see life in 
many capitals, to become a part of it. 


The urbanity, grace of Old-World 
courts was in his manner, his accent, as 
he bowed over the hand of the young 


Mrs. Hubert Darcy, the girlish wife of 
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an as yet inconspicuous member of his 
country’s service. 

“Won't you tell me about Balatva?’ 
she asked, sparkling in response to his 
courtliness. “My husband was there 
once when he was stationed in Rou- 
mania, and I hope to go there some- 
time.” 

The count looked at her shrewdly, as 
if to see whether she had a real inter- 
est, or were simply bent wpon making 
polite conversation. 

“T am almost a man without a coun- 
try, madame.” His smile was one of 
pathos as he bent above her. “The 
history of Balatva is a tragedy. We 
are almost at our end, nationally.” 

Cynthia looked her concern. How 
different he was from the usual repre- 
sentative of the smaller countries, who 
tried to impress America with the great- 
ness of his nation. 

“T am not in America to beg assist- 
ance, madame,” he hastened to assure 
her. “It is a personal. almost a private 
quest which brings me. One of the very 
few, perhaps the only service I can ren- 
der my country and my former sover= 
eigns.” 

“Your former sovereigns?” 

“My king is dead, and the prince re- 
fuses to assume the throne.” 

“Is there no one else? No nephew or 
grandson? No one? What a pity!” 

“For a republican, madame ” he 
reminded her, smiling at her young en- 
thusiasm. 

“Oh, yes, but I am fond of old in- 
stitutions, of history that has been made. 
That old man up there’’—she pointed to 
the signer—‘“he helped to set up stand- 
ards that we are glad of the obligation 
to carry on. I cannot imagine a prince, 
the heir to a throne, refusing——” 

“But our prince is an old man, 
madame. He was too long kept the 
crown prince, held fast by king and 
ministers, cooling his heels outside the 
circle of affairs, chafing and idle. He 
had the mettle for a world figure, but 
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they gave him no outlet for his tre- 
mendous abilities. It was a crime to 
keep such a man within the petty 
boundaries of Balatva, restricted to 
hunting in our puny mountains, fishing 
in our tiny lakes——” 

“But, even so——” 

“My prince can do no wrong!” he 
quoted smilingly. “I may say, since I 
have said so much, that he is not alto- 
gether to blame. There is an inexplica- 
ble something in the Balatva line which 
crops out at times. God alone knows 
what strange heritages have been swept 
together to flow in their veins. A small 
country, fought over since the begin- 
ning of time—we have the fiery tempers, 
the romantic passions, the complexions, 
and the marked abilities, of conquerors 
from the West and the East. There is 
in the best of us a—shall I say, a ‘kink,’ 
‘a worm i’ the bud?’—which prevents 
our clear vision, makes our reasoning 
not as other peoples’. The prince is not 
the first who has done an unusual 
thing.” 

“But has he no son?” 

“There is a daughter only.” A curi- 
ous reticence crept into the tone of the 
old man who had been so frank. “It is 
concern for her——’” 

The count’s glance had been the first 
to wander, his attention fixed upon a 
group chatting with Eleanor Crossett. 
Cynthia followed his gaze, and saw Hu- 
bert Darcy presenting to his hostess a 
tall, dark woman, dressed in white, a 
woman of queenly bearing. 

“Oh, there is my husband, Count 
Fansa,” she exclaimed. ‘“He has 
brought a guest. I must speak to her. 
Will you come, too?” 

“In a moment, if madame will par- 
don me. I am most anxious to pay my 
respects to the husband of so charming 
a sympathizer as madame has shown 
herself. But in a moment, if madame 
will be so indulgent.” 

And without seeming haste the count 
slipped beyond the next group and was 


lost to sight before he had caught the 
attention of Cynthia’s husband and his 
companion. 

“Come, Paul,” Cynthia Darcy said. 
“T shall need you for this meeting.” 

There was a slight hesitation as she 
went to meet her husband’s guest. 

“She is very beautiful,’ she said as 
she swept on to meet the woman they 
had seen in the mud-spiashed car. 

\s Mrs. Crossett turned her attention 
to other guests Darcy carried off the in- 
troductions with an aplomb she could 
not but admire, however much Cyn- 
thia might regret. 

“How splendid you are to-night, my 
dear!” he said to his wife with an affec- 
tionate smile. “I have brought Miss 
d’Ifalda. I want you to know each 
other. Her people were most kind to 
me on the other side.” 

His wife’s control was pertect. One 
might have thought that husband and 
wife had discussed the charming visitor 
over many conjugal breakfast tables. 
She extended her hand and said gra- 
ciously : 

“Thank you for your note. It ar- 
rived just as i was leaving te come 
here. It is an unexpected pleasure to 
meet you so soon. You were at my 
wedding, I think?’ 

Latham braced himself for the reply. 

“No, I had not that pleasure.” Her 
voice was low, her [nglisn imperfect. 
“T arrived only in time to hear every- 
where of the beautiful wife of m 
friend, Monsieur Darcy.” She smiled 
up at Hubert, without, this time, the af- 
fection the others had seen in her face 
this afternoon. 

It was the same woman without a 
doubt, but with a difference. It was as 
if, in the afternoon, she had been off 
guard, herself, a bit elemental, a beauti- 
ful, natural animal. But now, in mak- 
ing her official appearance, so to speak, 
she had put on with her white gown a 
complete gloss of sophistication, an 
armor of accomplishment and grace. 
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“It is good of you to allow me so 
much of your husband’s time,” she con- 
tinued. “My poor business has been 
very stupid. And he hardly knew me, 


too. We met only a few times in Ba- 


latva——— 

“Oh, Balatva?” said Cynthia for the 
second time that evening. “We have 
just met the most charming Balatvan, 
the Count Fansa——”’ 

If a bomb had exploded upon the floor 
of Eleanor Crossett’s very circumspect 
dancing floor, Darcy and his guest 
could scarcely have evinced greater sur- 
prise—or alarm. 

“Count Fansa in Washington?” Hu- 
bert seized his wife’s arm, all but shak- 
ing it in his excitement. “You have met 
Count Fansa? Are you sure? Where?” 

“Here, to-night. Paul met him, too, 
just a moment 
But she was not permitted to finish 
her information. 

“He must not see Miss d’I falda, 
really. It would be most unfortunate. 
Look after Cynthia, will you, Latham? 
I must take Miss d’Ifalda away. I shall 
be home as soon as I can, Cynthia dear, 
but don’t worry. It will be all right.” 

His final sentences were delivered 
over his shoulder as he hastened after 
the lady, who 
flight. 

Cynthia and Paul stared in amaze- 
ment. Neither had failed to realize the 
completeness with which Hubert Darcy 
had attached himself to the chariot of 
Miss d’I falda. the first to 
frame the 

“What do you make of it?” 

“I am not a member of your hus- 


needed no urging to 


She was 


question, 


ighly useful and mysterious pro- 

Cynthia dear. For which I 
the gods. It makes 
out of molehills and turns 
perfectly intelligent chaps, like yonder, 
into theatrical lunatics, if you ask me. 
But, no doubt, it will all be explained. 
It always is. Plausibly exp!ained—and 
pigeonholed.” 


fession, 
humbly thank 
mountains 
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Cynthia laughed. In spite of her 
worry, she could still see the ridiculous- 
ness of it. 

“But, frankly, since you ask me,” he 
continued, “I make neither head nor tail 
of it. But I saw the count, standing 
near where we left him, taking it all in. 
I'd give something pretty to hear his 
side of it.” 

“Let’s go ask him!” she suggested 
audaciously, taking his arm. 


“IT was just coming in search of you.” 
The count bowed in greeting. “I am 
most anxious to meet your distinguished 
husband.” 

“I am so sorry that he has been called 
away rather unexpectedly,” she an- 
swered evenly. “He hopes to meet you 
very soon. He is most interested in af- 
fairs in Balatva.” 

“Of that I am quite convinced.” 

Was it double-entendre? They looked 
at him quickly, but there was no trace 
of sarcasm upon his kindly 

“T mean,” he 


features. 
added quietly, as if in 
answer to their unspoken question, “that 
[I am that 
already been approached by others who 
interested in the matter which 
brought me here. I know, upon inquiry, 
that I may speak Monsieur 
Latham as to madame herself?” 

When nodded acquiescence he 
continued. 

“You may wonder that I do not go 
direct to the state department. I speak, 
instead, to some one far 


aware Monsieur Darcy ‘has 


are 
before 


she 


more discern- 
ing, some one more clever, more sympa- 
thetic to the all but shadings 
between honor and dishonor than any 
department of any state. I speak to 
madame.” “T speak to a 
woman who loves her husband, her hus- 
band’s honor, more than life itself. Is 
it not so?” 

He paused, waiting, as 
later, “to let that sink in.” 

“Madame will very soon, 
perhaps—have opportunity to test the 


invisible 


| le bowed, 


Latham said 


soon —ah, 
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truth of my words. Madame’s husband 
is in danger. Clever hands are even 
now all but at his secrets; clever eyes 
all but peering into matters he is 
pledged to keep hidden. 

“Madame not understand’? 
Monsieur does not?” He looked at each 
puzzled face in turn. “May I say, that 
before the set of to-morrow’s sun you 
may understand 
I make no 
madame’s 


do« S 


-something may occur, 
accusations. I trust to 
intuition. If my words, 
watch, consider, prevent, come back to 
her, I shall be content.” 

The count withdrew with the courte- 
ous air of one reluctantly giving place 
to the friends who had more claim upon 
Mrs. Darcy’s time than he. 

Cynthia marveled at the cleverness of 
the man. She linked with his speeches 
the gestures, the ‘inflections which had 
accompanied them. Harmless enough, 
colorless had accom- 
plished more than his words really said. 

Without mentioning a name, without 
definite accusation, by nothing so crude 
as a lifted eyebrow, nothing so definite 
as a shrug, subtly, without saying so, 
he had given Darcy’s wife to understand 
that, through Sopha d’Ifalda, Darcey had 
been given the wrong end of things 
Balatvan; that she 
planning his undoing. 

Albeit veiled, his words had told, his 
manner evidenced, no less than Sopha’s 
precipitate flight, the complete lack of 
faith between them. These two tiny 
atoms, detached from a distant, infim- 
tesimal state, of which Cynthia had not 


thought seriously before to-night, float- 


enough, yet he 


was deliberately 


ing here in the surcharged atmosphere 


of official Washington, were working at 
ther, in- 
volving in their struggles the honor of 
Hubert Darcy. 

Latham’s first words assured Cynthia 
that he, too, had got the import of the 
unspoken warning. 

“Well, whatever it is, I 
side.” 


cross-purposes, one with the 


am on his 
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Cynthia spent the remainder of the 
night in deep thought. She was: deter- 
mined not to incapacitate herself by 
worry. She realized that she was in no 
position to advise her husband, tech- 
nically trained as he was, in the conduct 
of his affairs. 
thwart cr 


She must do nothing to 
embarrass him. And, yet, 
only by trusting him could she help, 
if the count’s warning were really justi- 
fied. 

“My dear,” Hubert greeted her next 
morning in the sunny breakfast room. 
“T owe you an explanation, an apology.” 

“Bertie”—she smiled up at him con- 
fidently—“you remember, that when | 
married the department I took those 
three Japanese monkeys for my mas- 
cot: ‘Hear no evil; speak no evil; see 
no evil,’ and I added: ‘Think no evil’ 
You owe me no explanation, dearest.” 

“You are a brick, dear!” He kissed 
her hand above the grapefruit, and gave 
no explanation. 

‘But I have wondered’’—she smiled 
mischievously—*‘if the count overhauled 
you last night, after all your haste?” 

“Did Count Fansa leave Crossways? 
Early, I mean?” Again Darcy gave 
the impression that he spoke the name 
of a real enemy. 

“He watched the whole affair,” she 
answered. “Paul and I spoke to him 
again, and he left almost immediately.” 

“In that case, I must telephone to 
see if he has annoyed Miss d’I falda.” 

But in a moment he returned to say 
that she had not seen nor heard from 
the count. He added that her where- 
abouts had probably been discovered, 
if so, the count might cause them 
trouble. 

“He has annoyed and opposed het 
turn here, 
and we found only last night that he had 
followed her here. But, if we can avoid 
him until after to-night, he can do noth- 
ing. If you see him again, dear, be 
careful what you very 
clever.” 


and, 


at every before she came 


say. He is 
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“Considering that I have been kept 
in ignorance of —everything, there is lit- 
tle I can betray.” In spite of herself, 
her pride, and determination, the sleep- 
less night, and all that had gone before, 
told upon her control, and she felt a 
trace of bitterness creep into her pro- 
testing voice. 

“But I offered to tell you the whole 
thing!” Hubert protested. 

“Not until this morning.” 

“And you have met Miss d’l falda.” 

“Not until last night, and this has 
been going on a long time—weeks, in 
fact.” 

“Going on? What do you mean?” 
Her husband looked aghast, but she 
could not be sure whether he was sur- 
prised at her knowledge, or at her con- 
struction of the knowledge. 

“T don’t know what I mean, Bertie. 
I only know that I don’t want to quar- 
rel with you. I won't. I will not be 
jealous, narrow. but I am afraid— 
afraid for you.” 

“Dearest’—Darcy held her in his 
arms for a long moment, his lips pressed 
her hair—‘you know, don’t 
you, that the first, the cheapest weapon 
in the hands of so-called national agents 
is to incite suspicion, jealousy in the 
hearts of our women? But surely 
Count Fansa would do nothing so 
crude ?” 

“No! No! He made no mention of 
that possibility. But since you have 
spoken of it yourself, it is true. I mean 
she is in love with you. I saw her look 
at you.” Not the evening before was 
in her mind, but the.day in the car 
when she had been completely off 
guard, 

Darcey shook her as he held her. 

“You don’t know what you are say- 
ing—thinking. You don’t even know 
who she is,” 

“Who is she?” she demanded, 
head thrown back to face him. 

As if involuntarily, Darcy looked 
about to assure himself they were abso- 


against 


her 
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lutely alone. The moment gave her time 
to recall her words. 

“No! No! Don’t tell me anything!” 
She put her fingers across his lips. “She 
is your old friend, and you are trying 
to help her.” 

“No, dear, not an old friend. I don’t 
really remember actually meeting her, 
although she says I did. But her father 
showed me some attention. I am only 
repaying courtesies. But it is a tremen- 
dous stake I am working for, and it 
was good of old Barnaby to let me un- 
dertake it, instead of an older man in 
the department. We are trying to carry 
out the promises we made at the end of 
the war to help the weaker nations 
against the aggression of the larger 
powers of Europe. 

“I have papers in my possession— 
think of it, dear—which, if they got into 
wrong hands, would cause death and 
disgrace to hundreds of men; even the 
downfall of governments, perhaps.” 

“You don’t carry them about with 
you, do you?” Anxiously she felt his 
pockets. 

“Of course not!” he laughed. 
ate safe in the vault. 


“They 
Fortunately no 
one knows I have them, and I am not 
publishing the fact.” 

“But you will be careful, won't you, 


dear?” She thought of the “clever 
hands, the clever eyes.” 
“Oh, yes, certainly. 


to worry. 


But you are not 
To-night will see the end of 
the business, I hope, and the papers will 
be returned to their rightful custodian, 
who declares, by the way, that they were 
stolen from him. He will be most wel- 
come to them, I assure you.” 


It was tea time, and Cynthia had spent 
a restless day, waiting near the tele- 
phone for any message from Hubert, 
hoping, fearing, she knew not what. 
She was relieved when Paul Latham 
appeared, comforted that he knew some- 
thing of what was in her heart, but he 
took her cue and said nothing of it. 
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They were chatting quietly when Hu- 
bert came home, looking worried and 
rather downcast. 

“We have just had the conference 
—rather, the first half of it. I have 
brought Miss d’lfalda until to-night’s 
session. She is very tired.” 

“You did exactly right, dear.” Cyn- 
thia rose in welcome. ‘Tea is just com- 
ing in.” 

3ut Miss d’Ifalda refused tea. She 
looked weary, as if overcome by emo- 
tional stress. 

“If I could lie down, madame? 
are very good.” 

Cynthia took her upstairs, wheeled 
a couch before an open fire in her 
prettiest room, brought her negligee and 
slippers, and begged to be allowed to 
send dinner upstairs. She tiptoed out, 
urging her guest to rest until she should 
be called. 

“Poor woman, she is worn out,” Cyn- 
thia said sympathetically. 

“She is terribly disappointed,” Hu- 
bert told them. “I am afraid it is going 
against her. The other side staged a 
surprise, with more promised for to- 
night. 


You 


After all the work we have done, 


too, racing all over Virginia, trying to 
x § ying 


rouml up committeemen to get them 
here to-day. Probably been better if we 
hadn’t. My car’s a wreck. You didn’t 
know that, did you, dear?” He smiled 
at her through his fatigue. 

“By the way, dear, I brought home 
those papers to save going to the office 
vault. I shall need them to-night. They 
will be here in table drawer 
for an hour or two.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Cynthia 
stared curiously at the outside of the 
package, a vivid orange envelope of 
sturdy texture and voluminous size. 
Curious what exteriors could hide such 
dangerous documents! 

“Nobody knows I have them. Of 
course, they will be perfectly safe. I 
shall be glad to get rid of them to- 
night.” 


safe the 
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They watched him as he placed the 
envelope in the drawer of an old Tudor 
table, and turned with relief to the tea 
tray. 

“Make it strong, dear. 
whale of a day.” 

Was that a step on the stair? Appre- 
hensively Cynthia went out into the hall, 
Nothing! No one in sight. 

Tea revived Darcy’s flagging spirits, 
and he was rallying Latham as she re- 
entered the room. 

“Seen your friend the count to-day, 
Paul ?” 

“You were not poking fun at the 
count last time I saw you,” the other 
was quick to retort. 

“Well, things have changed to-day. 
I have no further cause to fly at his 
approach. Know what the count re- 
minds me of ?” Darcy crossed his knees 
the other way, and settled back with a 
fresh piece of toast. “Used to be a 
Dresden-china group in my _ grand- 
mother’s parlor when I was a kid—Lady 
in a swing under a Dresden tree, Wat- 
teau shepherdess idea—and there was a 
man swinging her—satin breeches, lace 
ruffles—you know. There was a tiny 
brass key, too. Wind them wp and he 
would push the lady in the swing. 
Awfully fascinating thing for a kid to 
watch. But the most interesting part 
of it to me was the way he used to 
creak at the waist. Push—creak. Push 
—creak.” 

“Oh, come, now, be fair!” 
laughed. “The count is 
enough.” 

“Sure!” Darcy = grinned. “Just 
thinking about the group in my grand- 
mother’s parlor.” 

“You are just a naughty boy, Bertie,” 
Cynthia scolded; “jealous because Paul 
and I met him first.” 

“Yea-ah, that’s it!” he yawned, “I’m 
done up. Think I'll just lie down for a 
while before to-night. Be prepared to 
go down to defeat—with honor.” 

He left his wife and Latham to sit 
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chatting over their cups telling for- 
tunes by the leaves, avoiding the sub- 
ject nearest their hearts, until the maid 
came in to clear away. 

“Come, play something, Cynthia? 
Something sentimental and dreamy, I 
don’t feel up to anything modern,” 
Latham suggested. 

As she turned toward the piano in 
the far end of the long room she heard 
again the small sound which had dis- 
turbed her earlier. But again there was 
nothing to be seen. No one there. 

“Do you think those papers are quite 
safe there in the drawer?” She opened 
it and took up the orange envelope, 
turning it curiously in her hand, exam- 
ining the official cord with which it was 
tied. “I shall be glad when it is in its 
proper custody.” 

When it was restored to the drawer, 
and she had looked apprehensively into 
the hall once more, she went to the 
piano and began to play softly mot to 
disturb the weary guest  wpstairs. 
Latham lounged near by, smoking com- 
fortably. 

“Oh, madame plays Mendelssohn; 
the ‘Songs Without Words,’ my favor- 
ite. One hears him seldom, nowadays.” 

Count Fansa stood before her with 
the maid who had admitted him. 

“Oh, will you have tea, Count 
Fansa?”’ Cynthia asked, provoked with 
herself that his bow reminded her of 
Hubert’s cynical “push—creak.” “We 
will have in some fresh.” 

“No, thank you, madame. I have 
mly a moment, I—I wanted to speak to 
yor——""_ He hesitated pointedly, and 
Latham discreetly vanished. 

“I know that your husband has re- 
turned. | have but a moment. Please 
I know that he 
carried certain important papers with 
him to this house. 
of last night. 


pardon my abruptness. 


Remember my words 
That orange envelope, 
madame—it belongs in my portfolio, in- 
trusted to me by certain persons of im- 
portance in Europe. It was—ah—ab- 


madame. 


stracted from my portfolio and given 
to Monsieur Darcy. In seeing it, pos- 
sessing it, he is blameless. He is de- 
ceived. Clever hands are at work, 
Older, wiser public servants 
than he have not always been able to tell 
the genuine from the spurious. 

“Their honesty, their love of fair play, 
has sometimes been imposed upon to 
gain nefarious ends. To-night, if that 
paper is—ah—in wrong hands, there 
will be disclosures; regret; I may add, 
dishonor. 

“Not only my country will suffer un- 
told harm, but a warm-hearted, upright 
citizen of a disinterested and altruistic 
government will be ruined. Your hus- 
band, madame, is too young, too 
promising, to be sacrificed, carried down 
to ruin in another’s fall. I should re- 
gret to see it.” 

That was all. He turned and left 
the room, and Cynthia sat bowed upon 
the piano bench. Again she marveled 
at the cleverness of the old man. Again 
he had delivered to her his unspoken 
commands, had given her to understand 
without definite words, that she was to 
obtain possession of the papers and 
return them to him. By threats, under 
veil of sympathy, she had been chal- 
lenged, warned, to seize any opportunity 
which offered to save her husband’s 
honor. 

How fortunate that he, with all his 
prescience, had not known that the en- 
velope lay within easy reach in the 
drawer of the innocuous-looking Tudor 
table ! 

For a fleeting moment she doubted the 
whole thing. It was too theatrical. But 
Bertie was young; he was inexperienced. 
Barnaby should have put an older man 
upon the case, should not have sacri- 
ficed him because Sopha d’lfalda had 
seen him in Balatva and cast eyes of 
desire upon him. 

Something—a sixth sense, perhaps, or 
a reflection in the polished surface of 
the piano before her; certainly it was 
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not a sound—impelled her to turn her 
head. There, in the far end of the 
room, beside the Tudor table, stood Miss 
d’Ifalda, fully dressed for the street, 
wide awake, the orange envelope in her 
hand, hastily unwrapping the cord. 

Swiftly Cynthia crossed the room and 
snatched the envelope before the other 
was aware that she was not alone. 

“Miss d’Ifalda!” she cried in amaze- 
ment. 

“Royal Highness, from you, ma- 
dame!” The other turned haughtily 
and spoke with supreme contempt as 
she held out her hand for the paper. 
“The Princess Sopha Irina of Balatva is 
not accustomed to such gaucherie.” 

“A thousand pardons, your high- 
ness!” Cynthia swept a low courtesy, 
one of old Monsieur Drouillard’s best. 
“But my husband is most anxious that 
these papers remain undisturbed.” 

“Your husband—bah!” Her  con- 
tempt became rage. “He bungie every- 
thing. From now I take the papers. 
I manage for myself. He—he fail, the 
fool American! So cold, he is, so re- 
spectable. He have no gift for the 
affairs, no flair. He never rise. He 
keep his feet on the ground—in the mud. 
Sopha Irina, me, I have stoop to love 
him, at home and here, but he—I am 
marry,’ he announce!” She mimicked 
him disgustedly. “From now I man- 
age.” 

Cynthia held the bulky envelope be- 
hind her, ignoring the hand the other 
extended, wishing, hoping that Hubert 
would come, realizing that, if it came to 
a physical test, she would be no match 
for her guest. 

“Ah, madame has accomplished my 
commission!” Both women turned in 
surprise at the count’s voice. ‘She has 
the papers for me already ?” 

“You are absolutely certain that they 
are yours?” Cynthia asked dubiously. 

“Absolutely, madame. And her royal 
highness”—he bowed to Sopha Irina— 
“will not contradict me. It pains me, 
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my dear, to ask it of you, but can you 
honestly assure Madame Darcy that they 
are not mine? Be frank!” 

She glowered at him in silence. 

“Or that they were not stolen from 
me in the first place? Or that Mon- 
sieur Darcy does not know that they 
are mine?” 

Realizing that she was beaten, Sopha 
capitulated, but gracelessly. 

“What does it matter, if I cannot 
have them? Certainly he knows they 
are yours, but I had'——” 

“Tf madame will be so kind?” Count 
Fansa held out his hand imperatively, 
Cynthia, a bit uncertain, placed the 
orange envelope within it, accepted his 
murmured thanks, and watched him as 
he swiftly left the house. 

“T, too, will bid you good afternoon, 
Madame Darcy.” Her guest spoke in 
icy tones. 

“Oh, I am so sorry for it all. Hu- 
bert will be—oh, Bertie!” She ran to 
her husband as he appeared upon the 
stairs. 

“What is it?” he asked with the be- 
wildered air of one roused suddenly 
from sleep. 

“Madame found me at your table, 
Monsieur Darcy, and at once she be- 
lieve the worst. She make a scene, I 
leave your house.” She tried to save 
some rag of dignity to cover her cha- 
grin. 

Darcy looked anxiously at his wife. 

“She snatch it from me—from me, 
Princess Sopha Irina. The jealous cat! 
She ought to fall on her knees in grati- 
tude that the princess have enter her 
door, that she have condescend to wipe 
her boots upon the fool American hus- 
band. ‘So virtuous, he is, so ” Her 
shrill voice broke. 

Cynthia began to see clearly. The 
lovely Balatvan was jealous, That ex- 
plained her following Darcy to America 
—the warning at the wedding. 

Darcy restrained Cynthia as she was 
about to speak, 
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“Remember, dear, she is our guest. 
In this house we extend diplomatic im- 
munity—of sorts.” He smiled wanly. 

“And what do you think the little 
fool have done with the papers? She 
snatch them from me. Yes, I am a 
woman. I have stoop to notice her hus- 
band, she think. Would I look twice 
at such a—such a provincial? But she 
—oh, with such a willingness she have 
hand the papers to Count Fansa!” 

“You gave that envelope to Count 
Fansa?” Darcy rushed to the table to 
assure himself that he had heard aright. 
Limply he felt for a chair and sank into 
it. “You don’t know—you can’t guess 
what harm you have done!” 

“Why so?” Cynthia demanded. 
said they were his. She said so. 


“He 
Even 
you said—— 
“That was this morning, dear. You 
might as well allowed her’—he 
nodded at their guest—‘“‘to keep them. I 
learned this afternoon that she had 
me. She is not the Princess 


have 


tricked 
Sopha Irina— 

A derisive laugh interrupted him, but 
he patiently continued. 

“She is an impostor, masquerading 
from the beginning. She was not afraid 
of the count; that was only a clever 
ruse. They have worked together, meet- 
ing secretly. She was to work through 
me, he through you, to gain posses- 
sion of those papers.” 

“Yes!” “You find 
out at last—you so cold, so respectable 
\merican husband? Not one little kiss, 
even! Ah, you make the mistake. Had 
you not been so cold—so unfeeling—I 
would have refused Fansa’s offer for 
the papers. I would have helped you. I 


Sopha exulted. 
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would have made for you a great career. 
Now—you shall save yourself! And 
your wife and the Count Fansa—so suc-~ 
cessful with the ladies, the count! How 
do you know ?” 

hands showed his 
For himself, for his failure, 
he ignored her contempt, her taunts, but 
for Cynthia 

The latter surprised them both by 
laughing. 

“That little uncertainty, Miss d’I falda, 
will be cleared up when the count opens 
the envelope, I imagine. If he believes 
me fascinated, he will learn just how 
completely when he sees what is inside 
the envelope.” 

“What—what you mean?’ Sopha 
turned upon her, fear in her eyes. 

“Paul Latham took the papers the 
orange envelope contained to Mr. Barn- 
aby.” She looked at her wrist watch 
casually. “Yes, just half an hour ago. 
Mr. Barnaby wil see that they get to 
the conference without fail to-night. 
Then they will be returned to the proper 
person, whoever he is.” 

“That is not true!” Sopha insisted 
“American bluff! I know, I have feel the 
papers inside.” 


Darcy’s clenched 


emotion. 


“Oh, I put something else in their 
place—something he wil! be interested to 
find, perhaps.” Cynthia’s eyes sparkled 
with triumphant mischief. 

“Cynthia, what did you put inside?” 
Though Darcy tried to speak sternly, as 
befitted such tampering with the secrets 
of the state department, his tones be- 
trayed consummate relief. 

“Two sheets of piano music—Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Songs Without Words,’ to 
be exact.” 


P 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Jack Willard, fleeing from the horrible publicity of the Grant murder case in which 
he had been suspected, met on the San Salvador, bound for South America, Harley Jordan 
and his daughter, René. He was able to protect her from the unwelcome advances of 
Maurice Dysart, and when the San Salvador went down in a tidal wave Willard got René 
safely into a boat. Later, in midocean, apparently the sole survivors of the wreck, Willard 
told René his story and was surprised to find that she, too, had a secret that preyed on her. 
Just before the ship went down Dysart had accused her father of being a notorious inter- 
national jewel thief, and she had seen them struggling for the possession of a diamond 
necklace, said by Dysart to be the spoil of a famous robbery the year before. 

Picked up at last by a passing ship, René and Willard, saying nothing of the love 
that had grown between them during those days of peril, both went their separate ways, 

René, on her return home, discovered that Jack Willard was really Stuart 
of a wealthy friend of her aunt, and that the woman involved in the 
Margot Kelmscott. 

Many months later, Ames, unable to remain in his self-enforced exile, returned to per- 
suade René to marry him. .René, however, feeling that her duty was to retrieve her father’s 
imperiled reputation, refused to consider immediate marriage, and Margot attempted to 
renew her ascendance over Ames. Recognizing Dysart at Margot's dinner party, mas- 
querading under the name of Sandro di Brescia and plotting an attack on Margot’s pearls, 
René and Stuart threatened him with exposure. He asserted, however, that at the first move 
on their part he would tell all he knew of Harley Jordan, and prove his statement by send- 
ing a diver down to retrieve the necklace in Jordan's dead hand. 


Ames, son 
Grant case was 


CHAPTER X. 


would be proven by the discovery of 


S they walked together from the 
boathouse after Dysart’s de- 
parture, Stuart’s advice was to 

deal with him openly, to warn Margot 
of her danger, to notify the police of 
Dysart’s society masquerade as Sandro 
di Brescia, to take the risk of any come- 
back from him. The very fact, he ar- 
gued, that Dysart was wanted on two 
continents as an international jewel thief 
would discount any charges he might 
bring against Herley Jordan’s memory. 
Yet against this, René urged the chance 
that the steamship company would be 
successful in its attempt to salvage the 
San Salvador, and her father’s guilt 


the stolen necklace in his dead hand, 

“It’s one chance in a thousand,” Stuart 
told her, “that they are ever able to find 
the boat. It probably, caught on 
the volcanic reef that was blown up by 
the seaquake. The heavy winter tides 
may have already set it free and let it 
sink to the bottom of the Atlantic, Be 
reasonable, Don’t let this man 
terrify you. If you'd let me deal with 
him then and there, I could have made 
him see light mighty quick.” 

“He was armed,” 
“You wouldn’t have 
before he shot you. 


lies, 


René. 


she answered. 
had time to act 
I tell you. you have 
to meet a man like that with his own 








ave 





I would be willing to give 


weapons. 
every dollar I possess to keep him from 


exposing my father. He would keep 
his word, if we attempt to show him up 
here. Even if you went to Crosby 
Kelmscott and told him you believed Di 
Brescia intended to steal Margot’s pearls, 
what proof could you give? He would 
bargain with the police, if we gave him 
up. Even if they proved that he was 
Maurice Dysart, he would still strike a 
bargain with them, offer to uncover the 
whole international jewel combine of 
He would tell them that my 
father had been the head, the brains of 
a group of men who moved in the 
highest circles of society and finance, 
who carried out great jewel robberies 
in this country, and disposed of the 
goods abroad through himself and Fes- 
senden. Then he himself would gain 
immunity, and what would the world 
say of Harley Jordan? You blame me 
for hesitating, for wanting to hold him 
off, but you don’t know what it means 
to me. 


cr ks. 


It rests solely on my choice— 
the whole horrible responsibility.” 

“Beloved and beautiful’’—he took her 
hands, compelling her to stop and face 
him for a moment—“you're just a little 
hysterical fool over this. You need not 
take a step toward exposing him. Let 
me do that. Did you hear what he told 
you about the other man on the raft 
who escaped with him? It was the 
understeward Nevins, who was friendly 
tous, who helped me save you. He’s 
probably in New York now, held as a 
witness by the company. I want to go 
down and see him myself. He saw, as I 
did, the attack on your father by this 
man. He can get all the information 
that I need on what they have found out 
so far.” 
She felt sud- 
denly quieted as she looked up into his 
confident eyes. 

“T want to know all that the steamship 
company has found out; where the 
wreck is; how deep it lies under water; 


“What do you mean ?” 
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and just what their plans are. I can do 
it in a couple of days, and you will be 
safe here. He wouldn’t dare start any- 
thing openly. Do you mind if I go, 
dear? I'll be back Friday.” 

“In time for Mrs. Brookes’ dinner ?” 

He laughed as they strolled up the 
cliff path together. 

“T’m not even invited. She’s too good 
a friend of my mother to notice me now. 
What does it matter between us, René, 
after all we have weathered together? 
Nevins and I could go down to the 
wreck in my yacht, if we have to, take a 
diver with us, and do the whole thing 
before the company have a chance to 
get their salvaging outfit here. Why, I 
could blow the boat up with a depth 
charge, for that matter—the same kind 
they use for derelicts. I know the whole 
trick of it. I was on a mine destroyer 
for a time during the war, and I can get 
a depth charge from any salvaging com- 
pany. There's one near here at New 
London. | tell you there’s nothing to 
fear, sweetheart; nothing that I can’t 
fight for you. You can take your choice 
—send a diver down to get the necklace, 
or blow the boat up before they get to 
it. It’s easy.” 

“Easy?” She smiled back at him 
sadly. “When you send a diver down, 
you have another witness. When you 
pay Nevins to go with you, he works 
against the steamship company and lays 
himself liable to action.” 

He laughed at her. 

“Dysart’s all wrong when he called 
you a brigand. You're scared stiff to 
do anything against the law. Then for- 
get all about it, and leave it to me. I 
love you and want you, and you won’t 
marry me until you've cleared this up. 
Will you?” 

“Don't, please!” she pleaded. “Give 
me time to think it over, Stuart. You'll 
be gone two days or more. Perhaps— 
oh, I don’t know. I wish I could go 
with you and share every bit of danger 
with you. It is all for my sake that you 
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take the risk. 
course. 


I’m all right here, of 
Dysart wouldn’t dare to trou- 
ble me. He is after Margot’s black 
pearls. Wouldn't I love to warn her!” 

“She’d never believe Crosby 
might; I’m not sure. Don't put your- 
self in peril by telling anything—not 
yet. Take care of yourself until I can 
get back to you. You can reach me by 
wireless, remember, Huntress, 
Long Island Sound, through any tele- 
graph station.” 

They were halfway up the winding 
cliff path when René caught the beat of 
galloping hoofs along the sand behind 
them. It was low tide, with the wet 
beach sound and firm. Ted and Guy 
passed on their lighter mounts, lengths 
ahead of the two other riders. Yamato 
was slightly behind Margot. There was 
nothing to read in their two faces as 
they came by at an easy canter. Margot 
wore black riding breeches, a white polo 
shirt open at the throat, the sleeves rolled 
abve her elbows. Her lips seemed a 
vivid touch of color in her cream-white 
face; her dark eyes saw the two figures 
on the cliff, and recognized them in- 
stantly. She smiled and lifted her chin 
with a quick toss of her head as she 
passed. 

“I wonder if they saw Dysart leaving 
the boathouse,” René said. “I’ve never 
seen her riding along here except at 
sundown with the two boys. How lovely 
she is! But what a strange expression 
—startled—no, expectant, as if she were 
going toward some inevitable thing she 
feared.” 

“Margot is a very clever actress,” 
Stuart answered curtly. “I’m not one 
bit interested in ler expression or ex- 
pectations.” 

She silent for a few moments, 
secretly amused at his outburst, then she 
said slowly: 

“You know, you really need not say 
things against her to me. 
thought that was unfair. 
hour, didn’t she? 


you. 


yacht 


was 


I've always 
She had her 
You did care for her 
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then; surely you must have, to have 
killed some one for her sake.” 

“T struck him because he accused me 
of having an affair with Margot, which 
was a lie. I admired her, but I don’t 
believe she’s that sort. She’s daring and 
experimental. Crosby neglects her and 
leaves her alone for months at a time 
when he is off on his diplomatic junkets, 
I never meant to kill him. I struck at 
him and he fell against the stone lan- 
tern, I told you.” His tone was oddly 
impersonal. She saw that he looked 
after Margot and the Japanese with 
frowning eyes. “If I thought for one 
minute,” he went on between set teeth, 
“that she was being held up by that 
slinky-eyed devil on any blackmail stunt, 
I'd head him off right now.” 

René dtew in a quick, deep breath, 
her lips shut close, her whole heart and 
mind in a tumult at his sudden reaction 
toward Margot at the one time when she 
needed his love and aid. When they 
reached the drive where his car stood she 
spoke impulsively : 

“I’m sorry I ever asked you to help 
me, ever got you entangled in my 


troubles, when you have your own pet 


tragedy always with you. If Margot 
needs you, why don’t you go to her and 
offer your help —again?” 

The pause was hardly perceptible, but 
he caught it, and swung around in the 
car, his hand on the wheel. 

“Will you come with me, and marry 
me in New York, or anywhere you like? 
There's no other woman in the world, 
and you know it. You only say this to 
devil me into telling you again that I 
adore you and no one but you.” 

She drew back from his outstretched 
hand, and shook her head, not trusting 
herself to speak. Still, as she walked 
the tall stone entrance 
gates to the Towers, his challenge had 
been a satisfying answer to her suspi- 
cions of the moment. She turned and 

yaved to him as he drove away. 

As soon as he reached Tod Kingsley’s 


away toward 














spacious bungalow he called up the yacht 
and gave sailing orders for noon that 
day. It would be better to make the 
trip down to New York on it, in case he 
decided to stop off at New London and 
vet a depth charge from the salvaging 
company there. As he was preparing to 
leave an urgent call came for him. No 
name given, the smiling Chinese house 
man announced, He answered im- 
patiently, and heard Margot’s voice at 
the end of the wire, its low, vibrant tone 
still with the old contralto timbre to it he 
had once thrilled to hear. 

“Stuart? I want to see you.” 

“Sorry; just leaving for New York.” 
His cheerful finality was a deadlock to 
his own desire to hear more. 

“But I must see you before you go. 
It’s absolutely necessary, unless I meet 
you, perhaps, in New York——’” 

“You won't, Margot,” he cut in 
tersely. “I'm returning in a couple of 
days and am tied up for that time on 
business appointments. Terribly sorry! 
What do you want to see me about?” 
A pause; then her voice, very soft: 

“Nothing, thanks.” She had shut off 
the connection. He stood puzzled for a 
moment, looked at his watch, and did 
exactly what Margot had hazarded he 
would—made for the waiting car and 
sent it speeding back to Shadow Lawn. 
It was a great, white Colonial house set 
far back among trailing willows and rows 
of poplars rhe hot July day seemed to 

| 


] 


lose its power behind the cool shadows 


of the lofty-columned portico. The 
place seemed deserted at that hour. 
Crosby had gone back to New York the 
first of the week. The boys were down 
at the beach with Yamato. 
alone, except for the servants. 
He waited impatiently for her in a 
long, narrow room opening on a ter- 


She was 


raced garden, a room of silence and 
seclusion, with its locust-green silk 
walls and Korean chairs and settee of 
hand-carven red lacquer. When she 
entered noiselessly she seemed a startling 
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anomaly, in her ultra-modern gown, 
white silk and -silver broadcloth, no 
jewels, the whole effect so severely plain 
as to appear conventual. Her face was 
even paler than usual, her wide eyes 
shadowed in violet, as if she had passed 
a sleepless night. She evaded the skep- 
tical look in his eyes, and took the offen- 
sive. 

“Why did you have to come here? I 
was afraid that you would——’” 

“You knew perfectly well I would 
when you called up. What is it? Ya- 
mato?” 

She relaxed into the high-backed chair 
that arched over her, fanwise, and low- 
ered her head slightly, her chin on one 
palm, watching him in a pose he remem- 
bered well 

“Why do you treat me this way, 
Stuart?” she asked with a restrained 
pathos that had its own particular appeal 
to any man. “You are a man and have 
the gift of outgrowing events; 


in fact, 
you slipped away and escaped every- 
thing Now you are back, and have 


washed your conscience clean. You 
did not even let me know that you were 
here until I happened to see you.” 

He stood lounging against the open 
casement, smoking lazily, listening to her 
with unbelief in his eyes. 

“Why don’t you answer me? Did 
you ever consider that people surmise 
and conjecture, even if juries exonerate ? 
[ went abroad for a while, but Crosby 
insisted upon my coming here this sum- 
mer.” She paused a moment, and 
Stuart’s gaze was attracted to the cig- 
arette she took from the white jade 
Fitted into 
a holder of silver filigree and turquoise, 


case hanging from her belt. 


it sent out a peculiarly aromatic odor 
that stirred latent memories in his mind, 
“Why did you go to Demarest’s that 
night?” he asked quietly. 
“T was not there. 
you believe me?” 
“T know that you were there.” He 
spoke with controlled surety. “So does 


Stuart, why can’t 
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You are careless to continue 
smoking the same brand, just as you are 
careless in having this Jap here in your 
employ. You go on the principle, I 
presume, that the can do no 
wrong,” 


Yamato. 


queen 


She gazed out of the open doorway at 
the green-and-gold world of the shad- 
owed garden, her eyes somber with re- 
sentment and hurt pride. 

“I sent for you because I needed your 
advice, and you come here to accuse 
me.” 

“Presuming that you were there,” 
Stuart pressed his advantage,’ that you 
were concealed somewhere in his apart- 
ment when I followed him there, then 
you were a witness to what happened; 
you know whether he died from the blow 
or fall after I struck him, or whether his 
death resulted from some other cause. 
The wound on his head might have been 
caused by striking the corner of the 
stone lantern, or being struck from be- 
hind by some blunt weapon. If I be- 
lieved that you knew the truth, Margot, 
I swear I’d go to Crosby myself and lay 
down every card before him.” 

She smoked with long inhalations, 
and seemed to regain her poise. 

“Go to him if you like. Your sense 
of the dramatic was always exaggerated, 
Do you suppose that I care what Crosby 
thinks? I was not there that night. 

3esides, have this new interest 
which you North. 


you 


has_ brought back 


You do not care for your own sake; you 
want to drag 


this thing out and prove, 
prove, prove anything, so long as you 
are cleared in René Jordan’s eyes.”’ She 
waited for an answer and he looked at 
his watch impatiently. “ 
because of—Yamato. I was there that 
afternoon. He saw me, of course. I 
waited for Demarest, thinking I could 
persuade him to give me my letters. He 
telephoned from the club that he was 
dining there. Yamato said he had been 
drinking, so I did not wait to see him. 
That is all I know. I left around five.” 


I sent for you 


Ainslee’s 


“Why have you got that Jap here?” 
His tone was curt and without com- 
promise. “Is he blackmailing you with 
the letters 7” 

“Yes!” Her voice was low. 
speak so loudly. I don’t want any one 
to overhear us. He found them before 
he turned in the alarm that morning,” 

“How did he know that Demarest had 
them?” 

“Why—I must have told him that 
afternoon. I offered him a reward, if he 
could get them for me. You don’t un- 
derstand, Stuart, I was absolutely 
desperate.” 

“You must 


“Don't 


have been.” His tone 
was ironic. “You were playing Dem- 
arest and myself at the same time, 
and Heaven knows how many more. I 
think I had a few letters also, which I 
gave back to you. You are the type of 
woman who will have the wildest, most 
erotic affairs in letters, and sneer at the 
man who loses his head over you be- 
cause of them. I don't see yet why you 
had to take this Jap into your house- 
hold.” 

“T knew you’d say that,” she satd 
musingly. “You went away, and Ya- 
mato could have implicated me. In- 
stead, he protected me; he never told 
that he had ever seen me there ; he swore 
it was an unknown woman, and my name 
was not brought the case. His 
price of silence was just this: that he 
should see me every day, should live in 
my home as a my house- 
hold. Don’t ask me why, Stuart. You 
know quite as much about it as I do, He 
is no more to me than the dogs or horses 
—not so much, since they are useful. 
3ut the boys like him, and he never 
really annoys me; he only watches me 
incessantly. I believe he has an idea 
that he is here to protect me. Ted an- 
nounced the other day that Yamato had 
called me the ‘Sun Woman,’ and had 
told them a story of how the Sun 
Woman must always walk abroad in 
splendor and safety. Quaint, isn’t it?” 


into 


member of 
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“Just why did you send for me to tell 
me this?” Stuart asked. 

“I thought that you might suggest 
some way for me to get rid of Him.” 

“Not twice, Margot.” He smiled 
back at her with steady eyes, untouched 
by the appeal. “I made a fool of myself 
for you once. It nearly wrecked my 
life. If Yamato has your letters, you 
may stake all you've got that he’s not 
here for any adoring, altruistic motives 
toward his Sun Woman. He is going 
to hold them over your head as long as 
it suits his purpose, and afterwards— 
who knows? Why don’t you’go to 
Crosby and make a clean breast of it? 
He’s_ the lawyer in New 
York——”’ 

“Crosby!” she rose with a quick, in- 
voluntary sigh. ‘No, hardly that. You 
don’t know him as I do. I'd rather die 
than see him arch his eyebrows at me 


cleverest 


and expatiate on the frailty of women. 
To each of us our special little inner 
torture chamber. 
to help. 


1 


were alone, 


I'm sorry I asked you 
Perhaps you would, if you 
with only yourself to con- 
sider.” 

“Tf I had been alone, I would never 
ave come back.” He stopped at the 
sound of voices outside in the entrance 
hall- arguing with 
careless insistence over the butler’s re- 
monstrance The next moment Viola 
Langley tapped at the door and half 
opened it, without waiting for an in- 


vitation to enter. 

“IT had to see you, Margot dear,” she 
began airily. “Absolutely imperative, I 
told Haskins. The midsummer-night 

She 


Is vou as chairman 
“T thought you 
Stuart ? 


woman's voice 


féte nee 
paused seeing Stuart. 


were alone. How are you, 


loddle along, so I can talk to Margot.” 

She turned her back on him deliber- 
1 Margot extended her hand, her 
farewell tinged with a delicate touch of 
intimacy, 


“Good-by, Stuart. Let me know as 


soon as you get back, won’t you?” 
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He left with a feeling of irritated 
failure. She had a subtlety of method 
which evaded direct attack, and still left 
an after effect of cumulative suggestion. 
All she had told him about Yamato 
seemed magnified into reality once he 
was away from her. He longed to go 
after the Jap, to force him to come 
across with whatever he was holding 
threateningly over her, but René’s claim 
came first. 

Three quarters of an hour behind her 
sailing time, the Huntress started down 
the bay from New York with the 
thoughts of two women following it. 
Margot, behind the locked doors of her 
own rooms, lay face downward on a 
couch, dry-eyed, with aching temples, 
and fear holding her with slowly in 
creasing force. Not of Yamato, but of 
Crosby’s plump, astonished 
ever read the letters she had written to 
Demarest, of his contempt and ridicule. 

René watched at her windows over- 
looking the bay for the black-and-silver 
yacht, restless, doubtful of the outcome, 
even if Stuart found Nevins and got 
the information he wanted. She went 
down to luncheon feeling dreamy and 
aloof, desiring, above all else, silence 
and reflection, and finding, instead, Mrs. 
Langley waiting with amused eyes to 
tell of her encounter of the morning. 


face, 1i he 


CHAPTER XI. 


with an_ indifference 
that was assumed. That Stuart should 
have left her after his assurance and 
arguments, and gone straight to Margot 
for what must have been a prearranged 
meeting, seemed to her a proof of all 
she had been suspecting. 


René listened 


There was the 
old bond between them, the old under- 
standing in which she had no share. She 
wondered whether Eve had ever seen 
the shadow of Lilith as she walked 
through her garden. 

“And she pleaded ill health, my dear, 
fancy !” Mrs. Langley concluded 
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“Margot, she’s the image of gorgeous 
fitness.” 

“Do you think I thought she 
looked bored to death,’ René answered. 

“A pose, very becoming and essential 
to the line of her throat and chin. Mind, 
don’t mistake me, dear, I’m very fond of 
Margot Kelmscott. When others have 
gossiped about her I have always main- 
tained that Crosby was sufficient cause 
for any woman’s faring afield to see if 
spring still brings blossoms. But she 
was not herself at all this morning. She 
Was nervous and agitated, and Stuart 
Ames looked like a war horse, precisely, 
or do I mean a war mask? I can’t bear 
these tall, athletic boys with intense eyes 
and heavy jaws. They have a frightful 
propensity for tragic and awkward af- 
fairs, that never turn out properly. I 
hope that you are keeping him in the 
safety zone. I don’t like your being seen 
with him, René, strolling along the beach 
before breakfast, and that sort of thing.” 
listened with a noncommital 

her slim shoulders. Oddly 
enough, she felt a wave of sympathy 
toward Margot. It was quite natural 
that she should reach out to Stuart in 
anything connected with their mutual 
risk. Any woman, who has held the 
supreme place in a man’s heart even 
temporarily, that has_ estab- 
lished a secret entente for all time. She 
herself was more or less of an intruder 
into the drama where they had played 
the leading parts. 

She turned with eager relief to Con- 
ningsby Brookes when he arrived that 
afternoon. Sitting with him over tea 
on the sea-view porch, her eyes regarded 
him almost tenderly. 

“You know, old dear, it’s delicious to 
find you looking so beautifully fit,” he 
said happily. “You revive, if I stay 
away long enough, don’t you? Dolly 
came up a couple of days ago to see that 
things were moving along. She’s all 


so? 


René 
shrug of 


feels she 


hepped up over the dinner she’s giving 


for you. Asked me for details on how 


Ainslee’s 


I was coming along with you, and I told 
her it was a chronic affair. She’s a 
grand old pet, really, but don’t let her 
worry you. You don’t think we could 
be married by fall, I suppose?” 

“Never, Connie,” she smiled back, 
“Tell me what they’ve done about the 
San Salvador.” 

“Don’t bother your head over that, 
They’re still meditating, that’s all. Sent 
a scout ship down there, I believe, hunt- 
ing for the reef under the second mate’s 
direction, with experts on board to see 
if salvaging was possible.” 

“And they’re not back yet?” 

“No! Why don't you ask Crosby 
Kelmscott. He’s a lawyer, you know, 
for the steamship line. He'd have all 
the latest dope for you; probably glad to 
hand it over. You know, René”—he 
leaned forward, eying her closely—“you 
do iook wonderful to me. You've 
thrown some of the worry, haven't you, 
coming up here?” 

She laughed. 

“Connie, you're a terrible joke as a 
mind reader. I’m worried to death, 
Don’t you want to forget that you think 
you are in love with me, and be my dear 
old pil and talking oak—some one I can 
let loose on, and find comfort and ad- 
vice ?” 

“T’ve been the safe and sane stand-by 

for some time, dear, Old Reliable, you 
know. Go ahead!” 
“You asked me who the man was that 
saved me, remember? I did not know 
his real name then, but he has come back; 
Now, wait’—as he started to speak— 
“he is Stuart Ames. You'll find it out 
from Aunt Vi, anyway, and I’d rather 
tell you myself. He was on his way to 
South America after the Demarest 
case.” 

Conningsby was silent, his lips shut 
in a level line. 

“Just what do you want me to do— 
enthuse or mourn? | get your 
angle, René.” 

She hesitated. 


don't 
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“J don’t want you to do anything, 
Connie, excepting to help him get back. 
[ may marry him.” 

“That’s why you stayed away a year, 
isn’t it? I might have known, if I hadn’t 
been in love with you myself. Why did 
he stand for it? Why didn’t he follow 
you back here in the beginning? Five 
days on the ocean in a lifeboat together, 
and you race half a world away from 
each other as soon as you're rescued. 
What's the idea?” 

“I'm still trying to find out, Connie,” 
she said musingly. “But I wanted you 
to know.” 

“Sweet of you! It doesn’t frighten 
me off, you know. I shall still tell you 
and everybody else interested that I ex- 
pect to marry you in the fall. You 
don’t want a man like Stuart, dear. You 
want and who loves 
you, who shields you from any more 


trouble.” 


peace some one 


She laughed back at him. 

“The picture isn’t one bit alluring. 
I'm afraid I like the crimson streak in 
the rainbow, after all. Why are some 
women Connie? They mark 
their man, and go after him, and land 
him, don’t they ?” 

He stared at her in bewilderment. 

“What's come over you since you 
came back, and what the devil do you 
mean ?” 

“Don’t count on the fall or on me,” 
she said quietly. “I don’t know myself 
what it is, Connie, but I can’t get back 
into the old groove here. I don’t like 
it. I've got the taste in my mouth of 
the salt spray, and the wind and the 
freedom of it all. I want all the money 
I can raise in the next few days. I may 


stalkers, 


go away.’ 

“I presume this is why your father 
handed me the reins,” Conningsby told 
her steadily. “He believed that I could 
manage you. SodolI. You'll not get 
your money to toss overboard and watch 
the bubbles come up. I don’t like Ames 
as a traveling mate.” 
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“No?” She smiled back at him. 
“Well, I’ve warned you, haven’t 1?” 

He ignored the warning during his 
stay. Against her own will or desire, 
she found herself thrown in his com- 
pany constantly, in a round of midsum- 
mer entertaining. Mrs. Langley was in- 
fatuated with her charity féte, and left 
René to her own whims. Margot had 
refused to act as chairman, but had 
donated her beautiful grounds for the 
affair, and was giving a dinner before it. 
It seemed as if she had deliberately 
sought to assemble elements that would 
combat fusing, people whose presence 
together would rouse banked fires. She 
made no secret of inviting Stuart Ames 
—this with Sandro di Brescia acting as 
an ardent wherever she was 
seen. Crosby would be up from New 
York for the affair. Mrs, Langley and 
René—it promised to be more than in- 
teresting, she thought, with the corners 
of her mouth lifting in a slight smile. 

The féte would be held on the beau- 
tiful grounds of Shadow Lawn. On 
the sunken lagoon below the terraces a 
group of gondolas clustered about the 
high Venetian landing place with its 
tall, tinted piling. Mrs. Langley spent 
most of her spare time over with Margot 
in consultation with artists and car- 
penters. 

The morning before the féte, René 
was called on long distance from New 
York. She found herself listening to 
Stuart’s voice resentfully, when he an- 
nounced that he would be there that 
night. 

“Why do you make a special trip?” 
she asked. 

“T’m not,” he protested. “I tell you 
I’ve found out all I wanted to know. I 
can't explain now, dear; you know that. 
I’m stopping off at New London, and 
will come up from there.” 

“In time for Mrs, Kelmscott’s din- 
ner?” 

“Yes!” He seemed to 
slight change in her tone. 


shadow 


detect the 
“Why? 
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I’ve cleared everything here. The re- 
port was negative, do you understand? 
That means they will abandon the 
scheme to salvage the boat.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“YT wouldn’t be coming back, would I, 

if there were any doubt? See you to- 
night, then.” 

She had gone out for a long ride in 
the motor boat afterwards, against Con- 
ningsby’s protest. He complained about 
her attempting to drive the big, racing 
model alone, and she had laughed at him. 
Jordan had always been a keen sports- 
man, and had taught her to follow his 
lead like a boy. It rested and toned her 
nerves to feel the boat leap under her 
control out into deep water away from 
the golden cliffs. When she returned 
she was ready to bathe and sleep heavily 
like a child. When Mrs. Langley came 
into her bedroom, to see if she was 
dressing, René stood before the long 
Chinese mirror, with her English maid, 
Sims, awaiting compliments for the re- 
sult. 

“Clever, my dear, clever!’”’ Her aunt 
nodded approvingly. “Sims, you have 
a touch that is Continental, positively 
unique. That Chinese crape gives a 
heavenly line. Cream white with your 
hair and eyes—you look like some one— 
I can’t think, but I’m sure it’s a Greek. 
Of course, you will do as you please, but 
I feel this is an hour of fate for you. 
Connie may not be picturesque, but he 
is stabilized. What jewels are you 
wearing ?” 

“None,” answered 


René briefly. 


“er 


That’s hardly a recommendation for a 
husband, is it?” 

“Not at 
mine, believe me, 


your age, darling; but at 
you look for safe 
landings. Try emeralds.” She took 
the necklace from Sims’ hands and held 
it to slip over René’s head. They were 
oblong stones, brilliantly cut, set deep in 
pale, antique gold. “They are older by 
centuries than Margot’s black pearls. 
You may as well rouse her envy. I 


Ainslee’s 


wonder, really, if anything could rouse 
her. She seems in a perfect apathy,” 

René waited until the last moment, ex- 
pecting that Stuart would call up as 
soon as he arrived in Newport, but no 
word came. When she reached Shadow 
Lawn she found him already there, talk- 
ing with Crosby. Margot, in filmy black 
chiffon over metal cloth, her rope of 
black pearls twined about her long, slim 
white throat, stood with Dysart and 
others, her gaze straying back to Stuart’s 
face restlessly. Crosby scrutinized her, 

“Glorious creature, isn’t she?” he said, 
“Never get tired looking at her. Feast 
for the eyes and soul. Always should 
wear royal jewels, I tell her. Di Bres- 
cia’s got his eye on a blue diamond that 
was in the turban of the nabob of some 
place or other—the chap that said to 
some other chap: ‘Change turbans, old 
man.’ Forgot who told me that—Eng- 
lishman, I think. Understand Con- 
ningsby’s going to marry the Jordan 
girl. It would do old Harley good, 
wouldn’t it, to watch the kid step into 
places he never got a chance at?” 

Stuart heard and winced inwardly. It 
explained several things—René’s man- 
ner toward him, her indifference when he 
had spoken with her. He saw, too, the 
meaning of Margot’s little half smile 
when she had watched Conningsby. He 
wondered whether she had invited him 
purposely, to give him the opportunity 
of hearing the news before her. He 
tried to speak alone with René before 
they went in to dinner, but found it im- 
possible. He was placed at the other 
end of the table from where she sat, 
close to Margot. 

To René it seemed like some fantastic 
dream, that they three should meet con- 
ventionally at such a time and _ place, 
that they could sit there in this come 
pany, each with the other’s secret in his 
or her power. The dark eyes of Dysart 
held no apprehension. He glanced now 
and then at the face of René and back 
again to Stuart, with a peculiar, musing 
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Once he met her glance and 
smiled slightly, the flash of fire gleaming 
long He had no 
to fear opposition. With two 
ahead of him—Margot’s 
pearls and this girl who feared to open 
her lips and save herself—he could look 
upon the entire scene with security, and 
amusement at the credulity of the world 
at large. 

It was Crosby who spoke in a slight 
lull of conversation. He had arrived 
on a late train from New York, and was 
particularly benign and preoccupied. 

“By the way, Brookes, they are going 
after the San Salvador. 
heard up here?” 

René listened with a curious sense of 
release, as if she had escaped into dis- 
embodied lightness, and was above them 
all—these laughing, protected, careless 
ones, who could not know her agony of 
spirit as she listened. Stuart sought to 
catch her gaze and failed. Dysart ob- 
served in an undertone to Margot that 
the sea was very deep; it was ridiculous 
to think of ever recovering anything at 
such a point. 

“Aren’t you mistaken on that, Mr. 
Kelmscott?” Stuart asked. “I’m just 
back myself to-day, and the last report 
was against the plan.” 

“So they gave out to the press. Can’t 
be bothered with a lot of damage suits 
floating around until we’re sure, you 
know. The boat’s there, all right, only 
ten fathoms down, caught on the reef. 
They were not far from one of the 
Jahama group, an uninhabited island, 
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probably part of this same volcanic 
drift. The scout ship brought full 
data on the whole thing, and the com- 
pany’s going through with it.” 

Margot’s attention was drawn to the 
look of suppressed emotion in René’s 
white face. Crosby was famous for his 
tactlessness, and the girl was obviously 
suffering from this direct bringing back 
of her father’s tragic death. Dysart 
spoke : 

“Just when do they propose starting 
the salvaging of this boat? It is most 
interesting to me.” 

“Right away. Inside of a couple of 
weeks, to avoid the equinoctial storms 
down there. Can’t do that sort of work 
with a hurricane bluffing you out of your 
location every day or so. They sent 
down a diver te look the wreck over, I 
believe, and he reports favorably on it. 
There were no boiler explosions. The 
boat simply went on the reef and was 
ripped up. You don’t recall hearing any 
explosion, do you, René, my dear, when 
you made your get-away ?” 

The eyes of all the guests were sud- 
denly focused upon her, She tried to 
answer calmly, but the muscles of her 
throat seemed to have contracted, and 
she gave Stuart a look of appeal. He 
leaned forward, his voice controlled and 
natural. 

“There were no explosions, Mr. 
Kelmscott. I can vouch for that.” It 
gave him a strange sense of triumph to 
know that Conningsby heard him, and 
Margot herself. “I was in the lifeboat 
with Miss Jordan.” 
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IN ancient Rome married men had a right to the best seats at the public games. 
It is still all right to emulate the proverbial Romans in their own city, but such a 
rule would hardly gain favor elsewhere. 
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The ’Nineties and Now 


By Stanley Olmsted 


Author of “Irish Nemesis,"" “The Husband of Hilda Twardowski,"’ etc, 


MENTAL portrait of the actress 

Eva Pragman Loudon was inef- 

faceable with Edgworth Binfield, 
critic, essayist, whilom lecturer, who 
needs less introduction, let it be hoped, 
than men of lesser distinction. The lady 
stood forth, somehow, vivid, exigent as 
the pen-and-ink girl” with 
whom she was contemporaneous. She 
held her own, long after roomy seasons 
of adolescence had been pushed aside 
by years full enough to have swept her 
with a thousand odds and ends into the 
dustbin, 

Youth is voracious when it 
reaction. He had been a high school 
senior at the time the dazzling Miss 
Loudon had passed, fleetingly, even fly- 
ingly—passed by and on. For him, as 
for many another of that day, the stage 
held a glamour of something so remote 
as to seem half a legend. Its personal- 
ities were as figures in a tower, plu- 
visible but out of human reach. Numer- 
ical overflow and press agenting had not 
yet profaned the mystery which hedged 
them. 

Never before, as far as he was aware, 
had young Binfield looked upon any ac- 
tress at all save across footlights, trans- 
lating her into a species eluding tangibil- 
ity. A good mother and several aunts 
had assured him that, in broad daylight 


“Gibson 


fixes a 





and in their own proper persons, these 
creatures were quite hideous to see, their 
deluding beauty being compounded of 
fatty pigments, even of plastic tallows 
wherewith they altered themselves into 
such stuff as dreams are made of, in the 


artificial aura of their scene. With 
warning omniscience he had been ad- 


monished that whatsoever one beheld on 
the stage was always sham. 

A lad of eighteen, expecting to enter 
Harvard in the fall, he had hitherto ac- 
cepted the tenet. It was dogma, axio- 
matic since earliest childhood. He had 
swallowed it, ingenuously, as two de- 
cades later a war-gazing nation would 
swallow divers and sundry, as ladled by 
its propagandists. Yet the pound of 
prevention had failed for the milligram 
of cure. More eager at eighteen was he 
for glimpses of the falsity behind the 
fairness than he had been at eight, at 
which age, flanked by an aunt on either 
side, he had seen his first play, the 
“Black Crook” fairy pantomime. 

And, lo, he had found himself one 
afternoon in actual téte-a-téte with one 
of these beings, unconjecturable, half 
fabulous. He had met in person an 
actress; more, well-nigh a star. And, 
even at close range and in the crass sun- 
light streaming through Mrs. Ashley’s 
drawing-room curtains, she was incon- 











testably glorious to look upon. His in- 
experience had to disgorge yet another 
pious, home-brewed error. 


The occasion had been one of Mrs. 
Ashley’s Thursdays-at-home. 

If Eva Pragman Loudon had caught 
public notice through the New York run 
of “Disillusion,” in which now she was 


touring, Mrs. Miriam Ashley could 
boast a fame riper than that. In a 
city which housed a governor and a 
State assembly, she held her own as a 


personage, and uniquely. Her “Little 
Jack Horner” had redoubled its sales 
record, following the vogue of the pretty 
little play into which she had turned it. 
And that was but an apex of the mo- 
ment. ‘Rose and her Roses,” “Beatific 
Betty,” “The Administrator’—who fails 
to recall them? They may be bought to- 
day, their trickling reissues perennially 
stimulated by Miriam Ashley’s annual 
or biannual novel. The literature she 
still enriches fails to live them down. 

Yet that téte-a-tete of a lovely actress 
with a high-school boy, in the parlor of 
a noted authoress, had overtones of 
catastrophe of which young Binfield was 
naively unaware. He was to get it only 
gradually, as sophistication ripened with 
the years. 


Miss 


Varicl\ 


Loudon’s height was of the 
described as “queenly” in con- 
temporary defiance of realism, with 
Victoria celebrating a diamond jubilee. 
Beneath her plumed picture hat her hair 


hung heavy, low, and flaxen in the 
fashion known as the Langtry coil. Her 
face of tinted egg shape, slightly gather- 
ing fullness toward the throat, was 


wreathed in smiles that partook of uni- 
versality or immortality. Two babyish 


dimples, supplementing the smile, 
seemed, somehow, permanent. There 
was an unremitting gleam of white 
teeth between parted lips. 

She made her entrance with the ef- 


fectiveness to be expected. An utter 
stranger to every one present save Den- 
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nis O’Hara, her escort, she had by him 
been ushered straight to Mrs. Ashley, 
presiding for the moment at her own 
chocolate pot, behind a table in a corner. 
It was a part of Miss Loudon’s triumph 
—destined a little later to such fatality 
—that, with nobody on hand to identify 
her, she yet imparted the certainty she 
had arrived. 

Nor was that identity long to remain 
a mystery. Her coming in had 
solved the first forensic problem, the 
initial attention of an audience. It had 
halted Mrs. Ashley’s customary stream 
of discourse to her callers; halted Mrs. 
Ashley’s analysis of her own books, her 
own plays, her moods, predilections, 
aversions, romanticalities and working 
methods—a type of monologue usual to 
her Thursday afternoons, limited in 
duration only by the receiving time, from 
three to six, and not inevitably by that. 
Its interruption, save for briefest in- 
stants as lady worshipers came or went, 
was exceptional, perhaps unprecedented. 
Miss Loudon was not one to permit the 
miraculous moment of such pausing to 
diffuse itself. For the nonce the down- 
stage center was hers. In the technical 
language of her craft, she “hogged” it. 

She had chosen a vast chair, Gothic, 
baronial, directly facing Mrs. Ashley 


mere 


across the lace doilies and the maca- 
roons. 
“This Mrs. Westlake, she began, 


“this terrible Cynthia Westlake—I love 
her—I adore her—but she does take it 
out of me.” 

Expressive of how Cynthia Westlake 
took it out of her, Miss Loudon sipped 
at her chocolate. Her size matched her 
height with a certain emphasis of bust 
and hips then fashionable, yet 
easily, perhaps too easily, imaginable as 
merging from its present phase of the 
statuesque into the Amazonian. The 
early spring day had been sultry. Be- 
tween yellow brocade curtains, gently 
fluttering, fell a sun shaft of April, 
shooting just behind range of the ever- 


very 
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so-slight fullness where the throat be- 
gan, burnishing to molten gilt the low 
coil of hair. One black plume of the 
picture hat threw exactly the right shad- 
ing about the turn of the cheek, making 
it slender, even spirituelle. No prear- 
rangement with a limelight man could 
have done anything better. 

“Cynihia Westlake?” 
bewilderment showed a_ touch of 
hauteur. Ordinarily her amities in her 
own person exceeded even the tender- 
ness and light exuding from every story 
she had ever written. Plainly by the 
problematic Cynthia she was floored. 

Moreover, the same sun shaft which 
served Miss Loudon with fortuitous 
docility, fell, as if with deliberate malig- 
nance, full on the high-colored face of 
the hostess. Mrs. Ashley’s build was 
stocky, her hair flaming auburn. The 
sofa on which she sat behind the choco- 
late pot was low. In her Worth crea- 
tion of pink satin, garnet velvet, and 


Mrs. Ashley’s 


brown swansdown, she might have been 
some regal gnome playing interlocutor 
to an Olympian goddess. An elabora- 
tion of fiery puffs, suggesting untold 
patience and a hairdresser, imparted to 
her present pose an aspect elusively 
hydrocephalic. é 

“Cynthia Westlake?” she interrogated 
anew. 

“With all her faults I love her,” re- 
iterated Miss Loudon. “I adore her! 
Poor Cynthia—more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

One of the youngest of the 
ladies present 
Cynthia. 

“I think—I’m quite sure I've been 
reading of her in the papers,” this young 
lady hazarded. “I seem to remember 
a lovely picture of her in the 
Journal supplement. Did 
breach-of-promise suit?” 

A peal of silvery laughter from Miss 
Loudon relieved the general strain. Not 
unkindly laugher, nor derisive. A 
laughter that was rather of calculated 


younger 


made a wild dive at 


Sunday 


she win her 


charm, falling like spray from thin, 
white heights to purple depths. 

“Vou dear child,” she corrected, “I 
don’t mean any real person. I’m refer- 
ring to this role I’m playing now—the 
heroine of this play we're doing this 
week at your new Grand Opera House— 
‘Disillusion’!” 

It was bewitchingly done. Moreover, 
it was Miss Loudon’s real cue, the sig- 
nal moment defining her as the spot- 
lighted person they had all felt she must 
be, yet failed to guess she might be. 

\s spectators of a real professional 
actress in close and privileged reveal- 
ment they might now be said to be 
“off.” 

For perhaps fifteen minutes there- 
after, Eva Pragman Loudon, featured 
leading woman in the English adaptation 
of the French drama “Disillusion,” held 
the stage. If the time was to suffer un- 
timely curtailment, bers was a craft in 
which the duration of the scene counts 
In her bobbed 
quarter of an hour Miss Loudon man- 
aged to sketch in an autobiography of 


for less than its intensity. 


enchanting conjecture; to digress airily 
into side lines of Cynthia, created by 
herself \merica ; 


play and its \ 


for to touch upon the 
author, one Guerin 


ung 


lLarrabé who was casting Sardou into 


the shade; to amplify its plot and prob- 
lem, its unjustly alleged immorality, its 


franker vigor in the 


fresher, origi al 
lrench, 
acted in a 
“But what else can you expect!” de- 
plored Miss Loudon, with outflung 
; r “A people fed on 
the Homely Ladies’ 
Monthlies!” By unfortunate acciden 
Miriam Ashley was just then 
attracting universal admiration in 


the heart-breaking deletions ex- 


Puritan country. 


ture of despair. 


gesture 
T 
t 


' : oa . 
ne provender of 


a very 
worthy magazine of the type alluded to. 

“I'm afraid,” ventured Dennis 
O’Hara, “I’m afraid—your Cynthia 
Westlake was, after all, a bit of a 
naughty girl.” 
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It could not be called an interruption. 
Launched in a winged instant of Miss 
Loudon’s breath-taking, it seemed more 
in the nature of an uneasy bid for mercy. 
Debonair and sociable, O’Hara, guber- 
natorial clerk, about to embark on the 
practice of law, was understood to be a 
chosen favorite in the innermost circle of 
the famed mid-western authoress. 
Slim, smart, impeccable in his poverty, 
he was welcome in scores of drawing- 
rooms in a city cryptically legended for 
its dearth of men. Cocky assurance 
garbed him, as a rule, with the trigness 
of his cutaway and patent leathers. For 
some reason this assurance had left him. 
He hovered in the offing, restive as a 
man conscious of a hole in his sock. At 
Mrs. Ashley he shied unconscious 
glances that implored. 

Miss Loudon had bridled prettily at 
Cynthia’s naughtiness. 

“You are horrid, Dennis O’Hara. 
Isn't he, Mrs. Ashley? Moreover, you 
don’t get Cynthia, Dennis.” The “Den- 
nis” was not lost on the lady behind the 
macaroons, 

“Poor Cynthia,” sighed Miss Loudon. 
“Every one misunderstands her—in the 
play, no less than in the audience.” 

Poor Cynthia was none the less, it 
appeared, a distinct triumph of a per- 
son, as embodied by Miss Loudon, She 
justified the foresight and daring of the 
manager who had selected Miss Loudon 
to portray her. 

“\Vhy, | was the merest novice,” Miss 
Loudon told them. “Just an. amateur, 
you might say. Until two or three sea- 
had never faced the foot- 
All my relations, the Pragmans 
than the Loudons, were in- 
violately opposed. Rigid Bostonians, 
you know—direct descendants from the 
Mayflower—with the family fortunes 
sadly shrunken.” 

Long afterward young Binfield seemed 
to recall a steady stiffening of the 
hostess’ puff-crowned face. The mem- 
ory was purest hazard. Assuredly he 


ago | 
lights. 


no less 


sons 
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made no note of it at the time. Lanky, 
long-leggy, overgrown, submerged in a 
feminine assemblage that ignored him 
automatically week after week, he had 
nor eyes nor ears save for the beautiful 
actress, whose lustrous glance roved 
his direction, whose compre- 
hensive smile did not delete him, Per- 
haps in him she sensed the pulse of a 
very essential appreciativeness. If so, 
that, too,.was but a theory for days he 
was yet to live. Spellbound he watched 
and listened. 


often in 


As for Dennis O’Hara, the sole other 
male person in the room, he ventured 
nothing further. He clung to the back- 


ground like one who has found a twin 
button missing from his cutaway. 


“And here was I,’’ Miss Loudon was 
continuing, “a big, grown-up girl, al- 
ready through college, who ought to be 
doing something. There was never a 
Pragman or a Loudon since Plymouth 
Rock who wasn’t literary. So I launched 
into journalism. When an inexperienced 
girl goes up against that game 

It was Miss Loudon’s misfortune that 
at this point, exactly, in her story of 
recent stage beginnings, the shaft of 
sunlight, whereby she had _ pictorially 
benefited, should alter its tactics sud- 
denly and cruelly. It had crept to her 
chin, outlining the same as something 
that would not, for any limitless time, 
escape being double. It even searched 
the tinted features as if bent on demon- 
strating The very 
plume that had, until that instant, so 
happily shaded her cheek, took on a 
baffling maturity. 

“Ah,” she went on, “Mrs. Ashley will 
be able, no doubt, to tell you about all 
that—the bayonets pointed at the begin- 
ner in writing. It is all long, long past 
1er now, but she will know.” 


obvious massage. 


Faintly, deep in the crater, a super- 
sensitive ear might have felt the rumble 
of lava. Mrs. Ashley’s pale eyes had 
gone steely beneath their sandy lashes. 

Miss Loudon’s smile ranged young 
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Binfield and the room, her babyish 
dimples keeping, somehow, steadfast. 

“Well, to make a long story short, my 
schoolgirlish stab at journalism just 
about sacked me. A little Pragman- 
Loudon inheritance was all but gone in 
the hole. I realized I must be turning 
to something else to live——” 

Whereupon followed Miss Loudon’s 
account of the first call upon a theatrical 
manager—a call innocent of design other 
than to get a story. Something the man- 
ager said had caused her to laugh. He 
had turned upon her in a way that had 
made her jump. ‘What will you take 
for that laugh?” he had growled—Miss 
Loudon imitated the basso profundo of 
the growling—and she had been terribly 
frightened until he had explained with 
further scowling imitated—‘“I 
need it in a play I’m casting.” 


also 


Timidity had not, it seemed, robbed 
the inexperienced journalist of her wits. 

“That laugh will be expensive,” she 
had replied. ‘My relations would never 
forgive my going on the stage. That 
laugh comes high, if you must have it!” 

Here the humor of the reminiscence 
interrupted its narration. The laugh 
that was to be expensive pealed forth 
again, in replica of its first pealing fif- 
teen minutes earlier, though with even 
added luster. 

One high-pitched 
scending to bubbling richness. 

And herein lay her catastrophe. Suct 
laughter must round itself in its musical 
dying fall. It was on the solo note of 
its silencing that Mrs. Ashley grasped 
her opportunity. 


silvery note, de- 


To do so, with no re- 


mission of good form, required agility. 


Mrs. Ashley equal to it. She 
grasped, without appearing to jump. 
“Kathinka dear,” she said softly, ad- 
dressing the young woman who had re- 
called an erroneous Cynthia from a Sun- 
day supplement, “won’t you relieve me 
at this chocolate pouring for a while? 
That’s a love. I’ve sat here until I have 
grown to the shape of this sofa.” 


was 


Ainslee’s 


No literalness was intended, though 
the metaphor took on a sort of realism 
as the creator of “Little Jack Horner” 
bent, extricating her sound-built little 
frame from the narrow space behind the 
table. 

“Miss Loudon,” she said, emerging 
full stature at last, her garnet-velvet 
train sweeping behind her, “do let me 
present you to Mr. Edgworth Binfield. 
He, too, is an experimental journalist. 
He and my son Reginald are coeditors 
of a bimonthly magazine published in 
their high school. I do assure you, 
Master Reginald regards him as a very 
great man. By the way, Dennis’’—turn- 
ing sharply to O’Hara—‘‘haven’t you 
promised to show Master Reginald about 
the new State building? He was speak- 
ing of it this morning. For Saturday, 
isn’t it? I months of every 
year in the shadow of the mansion, but 
my ignorance of our civic progress is 
an abyss. Will you pilot me, too, 
around, or are you growing so dignified, 
so distinguished——”’ 

But it the gubernatorial clerk 
himself who was here and now piloted, 
the objective point being the remotest 
corner of the rear drawing-room, where 


live six 


was 


the plan of sight-seeing could be more 
privately projected. 

Well apart, on outer fringes, young 
Binfield found himself standing with the 
beautiful lady who was really an actress. 
So prompt had been the segregation of 
the other ladies present about Miss 
Kathinka, it might have been a pre-ar- 
ranged signal. Pragman Loudon 
was for the moment his exclusive own. 
It was beyond belief. 
two persons marooned. 
wonderful. 


Eva 


They were like 
It was quite too 


“So you're a real live editor!” Miss 
Loudon’s eyes followed her hostess and 
O'Hara to their retreat. “I ought to be 
very frightened!” 

“Aw!"—deprecatingly. Young Edg- 
worth was praying for the scintillant 





reply to twirl on his paralyzed tongue. 
“]—er—it’s nothing so much to brag 
about.” . 
‘And this Master Reginald—the son, 
of whom Mrs. Ashley is telling us——” 
“Oh—er—I guess that’s why I get in- 
He's our first-year editor.” 
Two hands that felt fearfully in evi- 
dence were thrust into two pockets of 
trousers that young Binfield realized 
Blushing second 
rejected the elegant non- 
of the gesture. The hands 
y withdrawn. They 
clutched now at two coat lapels. 


vited here. 


pressing. 





were accordingly 


‘We made him first-year editor,” he 
went on. ‘You see, he could bring us a 
lot of publicity and—er—all that, being 
as he was the original of the hero in 
‘Little Jack Horner’—as it were.” 

“Didn't I hear something about that” 
—the luster of the Loudon gaze roved 
again to O'Hara, afar—“when the book 
first appeared, long before the play? 
It must have been many years ago.” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if you did. 
There was quite a lot about it in the 
papers—quite a bunch of pictures and 
things. Mrs. Ashley wrote a piece for 
the Wother’s Magnet about his being the 
real Little Jack Horner in her book. 
That's his picture on the wall, here— 
the way he’s supposed to’ve looked 
then.” 


he life-size portrait had hung behind 


Miss Loudon while she was seated. It 
was a full length depicting Master 
Reginald at the age of six. The artist’s 
loyal attempt to suggest Rembrandt and 


a Stuart of England had been impeded 
somewhat, by a striking, if infantile, re- 
semblance to the mother. 

“But I would never have thought,” 
said Miss Loudon, “that Mrs. Ashley 
lad a son so young!” 

“Oh, he’s a lot older now—and some 
fatter. He’s fifteen now. He got pro- 
moted to the high school last fall. The 
boys in his year call him ‘Freckles,’ ” 
Binfield explained. 
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“And is there,” inquired Miss Lou- 
don, “is there any portrait of Mister 
Miriam Ashley?” 

“Do you mean Mrs, Ashley’s hus- 
band? Nobody ever sees much of him, 
I guess he’s a—er—a kind of a recluse 
—as it were.” 

Guiltless this time was young Binfield 
of any desire to scintillate. Seriousness 
cloaked him like a mantle. Yet for the 
third time within the hour Miss Loudon 
bestowed the expensive laugh; fairly 
poured it out, with prodigal extrava- 
gance. Young Binfield underwent the 
agony of being sure he must have said 
something he shouldn't. 

“We don’t run a theatrical section,” 
he hastened to atone, “but I’m going 
right to-morrow night to see your play 
and—er—I’m going to write a piece 
about it for our editorials—if you don’t 
mind. It'll be so much more interesting 
—me actually acquainted with you like 
this!” 

“Be sure you send me a copy. I shall 
be awfully frightened at what you may 
say. You editors are terrible fellows. 
Remember, I speak from _ experi- 
ence ; 





Her voice was trailing absently. Be- 
yond the averted shoulders of Mrs. 
Ashley her eyes had, at last, caught their 
mark in the eyes of Dennis O’Hara. 
The immediate result was but the drop- 
ping of his glance in seeming redoubled 
attentiveness to the authoress. Her 
voice was a murmur plangent and steady. 
Over the front drawing-room had fallen 
one of those silences that now and then 
smite, as with wands, a socially assem- 
bled group—‘“angels passing,” the 
legend has it. 

Binfield stirred uneasily. 

‘Won't Miss Loudon and Mr. Bin- 
field let me pour them another cup of 
chocolate?” Miss Kathinka’s hospitable 
offer pierced the stillness with shrill 
tinkle, like an icicle shattering. 

“No, no, thank you!’”’ Miss Loudon 
raised slightly a voice that lacked no 
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distinctness, even at its lowest. “I’m 
afraid we—at least I—must be going.” 

In his remote retreat Dennis O’Hara 
shifted a sitting posture betraying subtle 
tortures. Unabated, the plangent mur- 
mur at his side rose and fell. 

“You see—I have to dine a full hour 
before going to the theater. I do hate 
to be rushing Mr. O’Hara away. If 
some one will just ask him to call me a 
hansom 

Young Binfreld hunched his shoulders. 
The gods were indeed kind to him. It 
seemed an open bid. 

“If—if you care to let me take you 
home, Miss Loudon 

3ut Dennis O’Hara had somehow 
managed to bring his crisis to an issue. 
One heard him announce to Mrs. Ash- 
ley, and doggedly : 

“Miss Loudon dines 
afraid we must be going.” 

But he came meekly enough toward 
the front drawing-room, in the trail of 
the garnet train. His face was pale but 
passive. Mrs. Ashley was welcomed by 
her ladies as effusively as had she been 
on a journey. Even in their preoccupa- 
tion they had not missed the survey of 
the portrait, and they stormed her with 
inquiries about Reggie. 

“That adorable child!” they chorused. 
Why had they seen nothing of him this 
afternoon? 

“Master Reginald is out somewhere 
with his father,” said Mrs. Ashley. 


early. I’m 


Miss Loudon stood poised for de- 
parture; a winged victory, trapped by 
defeat yet not quite headless. 

“So happy to have met you all,” she 


smiled. “And you, too, Mr. Binfield. 
Be sure you send me your editorial. I 
do hate to tear Mr. O’Hara away. I 
was just saying—if he would only call 
me a hansom is 

“The one we came in,” said 
O’Hara, “is still outside, 
us.” 

“You terribly extravagant 
chided Miss Loudon. 


Dennis 
waiting for 


man!” 


Ainslee’s 


It was masterly. In four words it 
conveyed all she would have Mrs. Ash- 
ley know. It conveyed: “You see, you 
know all about your Dennis O’Hara. 
You’re not his only confidant. I know 
he’s.an underpaid clerk who has pinched 
to get his law degree and plays around 
for social prestige, maybe even for the 
money to hang out his shingle.” 

But what Miss Loudon said aloud 
was: 

“How I would love to have seen your 
little son! I’ve been hearing about him 
so Many years.” 

“That’s his portrait—there behind 
you,” said Mrs. Ashley. 

“We’ve—we've just been looking at 
it,” stuttered young Binfield, blushing 
scarlet. 

“Indeed we have! 
ing!” 

Gracefully, with all the technique of 
her calling, Miss Loudon was backing 
and bowing herself out. 

“A really lovely portrait! 
saying to Mr. 
dreamed Mrs. 
young.” 


It’s simply charm- 


As I was 
Binfield, I had never 
Ashley had a son so 

Mrs. Miriam Ashley managed to say 
her gracious adieus without stressing 
her failure te suggest any repetition of 
the call. 


Of such was the souvenir persistent 
with Edgworth Binfield, critic, essayist, 
whilom lecturer 

It closed abruptly as it had begun. On 
Eva Pragman Loudon as a human en- 
tity, bereft of her footlights, the cur- 
tain descended with her exit from Mrs, 
Ashley’s parlor in the company of Den- 
nis O’Hara. To be sure, it arose and 
fell on Friday and Saturday matinee 
performances of “Disillusion,” both of 
which the high-school lad loyally at- 
tended. To do so, indeed, he beggared 
himself of very limited week-end pocket 
money. He kept, too, his promise to 
write a piece about the daring though 
purified French play for his editorials 
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in the bimonthly Sapientia. The com- 
position, alas, was barred out by the 
teachers’ censorship committee as a sub- 
ject unsuited to high-school journalism. 
He had dreamed of a glowing corre- 
spondence, perhaps even of lasting 
friendship, with this printed eulogy as 
its foundation. He consoled himself, or 
tried to, with the possibility that she 
might forget about it. 

Nor was he ever able to recall the 
most casual comment, whether from 
Mrs. Ashley or her friends, after Miss 
Loudon had bowed herself out and 
away. If any word, admiring or derog- 
atory, was uttered about her by any one 
of them, it was not in his hearing. Their 
silence was almost like a_ concerted 
understanding. The high school lad was 
long puzzled by such blank ignoring of 
so rich a subject. 

As it happened, too, that Thursday 
turned out to be Mrs. Ashley’s last of 
the season. Her flights to Rome, or 
Paris, or the Riviera, were always sud- 
den. Nobody was overly surprised when 
papers of the following week carried 
announcements of her annual departure. 

\s usual, Master Reggie remained in 
the custody of a father so rarely seen by 
any of Mrs. Ashley’s friends that his 
very existence often seemed a myth. 


Then the holidays, beginning in June, 


took young Binfield himself away, and 
Harvard, where honors were to find 
him, claimed him in the autumn, He 
made an editorship of the Crimson. He 
made Phi Beta Kappa. During vaca- 
tions, and following graduation, he 
tutored and traveled. His thriving home 
city, which had doubled its population 
between two censuses, knew him no 
more 


On a certain day in a more recent 
year of grace—if any year since the 
great holocaust may be called that— 
two pedestrians paused before a frame- 
ful of photographs in the lobby of a 
New York theater. 
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The photographs were mounted, fan- 
wise and horizontally, on a gray card- 
board ground, The frame which held 
them had been set on an easel, just in- 
side the arch which made of the play- 
house entrance a sort of arcade exten- 
sion of the sidewalk. Other and sim- 
ilar framefuls were in evidence, tilted 
against the walls from the floor to right 
and left. 

The ease! dominated the central zone, 
however. It invited attention like a 
sun amid a plethora of skylights. 

The two passers-by, whose casual 
curiosity had been attracted, were 
strangers to each other. They had ap- 
proached the easel from opposite direc- 
tions. In mutual unconsciousness, in 
utter absorption, they stared at the 
portrait pattern; read and reread, and 
read again, the neat lettering with which 
it was variegated. 


The Distinguished American Actress 
EVA PRAGMAN LOUDON 
In a tabloid of the famous dramatic classic 
“Disillusion” 
By Guerin Larrabé, immortal contemporary 
and rival of the great 


SARDOU 


The hour was mid-forenoon of a 
January Sunday. Seventh Avenue 
stretched abaft, the core of a giant in- 
duction coil, gone dead. Further to 
sternward loomed the Times tower, 
lofty, quiescent, immobile as Gizeh, 
symbolizing the hiatus. Along the sur- 
face-car tracks little spurts of damp 
gustiness toyed with fragments of news- 
paper. Sabbath-morn somnolence lay 
over the city. Predominantly it slum- 
bered in its haze of oncoming noontide. 

It may have been boredom, or Simon- 
pure loneliness, that had moved two 
men, of the type of these, to study a 
vaudeville announcement as were it an 
inscription of Cheops. At any rate, 
there was a barely audible sigh as one 
of them turned away, with a shake of 
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his top-hatted head; and the other be- 
came conscious of his presence. Socia- 
bility is latent with must of us, even 
after passé years have trained to aloof- 
ness. In both head shake and sigh had 
been something unmistakably personal. 

“She is well preserved.” 

“Oh, quite. Remarkably.” The top- 
hatted gentleman gazed up and down 
the raffle-swept car line. “I have not 
lived in this country for many years. 
I did not even realize still 
alive.” 


she was 

“Well, she’s very much alive, I assure 
you. She was a beautiful woman in the 
nineties.” 

“Allowing for a slight obesity, she 
seems still to be, in a ripe and evolved 
sort of way.” 

“She is, you know, miraculous as it 
sounds! Of course, the retoucher’s 
done something, here. And one or two 
of these poses weren’t made yesterday. 
I recognize that middle picture, for in- 
stance, as the one used for a three-sheet 
poster when she ‘Disillusion,’ 
following her marriage in nineteen-five, 
and made a farewell tour. It was a 
wealthy marriage. To a stockbroker, I 
believe.” 

“You seem quite to have mastered 
her chronology.” The top-hatted gen- 
tleman was moved to turn from far 
horizons on which, some time during 
the course of the morning, might appear 
a surface car. Frankly he scrutinized 
the socially inclined person who had ad- 
dressed him. His first deduction was 
as to age. Somewhere well along in the 
fifties, he decided. He himself would 
turn midstream of the roaring forties in 
a year or two; and he was aware that 
the close-clipped Vandyke on his own 
thin, ascetic face must even out much of 
the difference. 

Tentatively his hand went out. 

“If I’m not mistaken, we’ve met be- 
fore, sir. Your name, unless I err, is 
O’Hara—Dennis O’Hara. If I happen 
to be wrong 


revived 


Ainslee’s 


“Surest thing you know!” interrupted 


the other, and, though the slang was 
not of nineteenth century vintage, the 
manner of its saying reconstructed him. 
Dennis O’Hara’s might be lined: 
well, of the once 
The thick, once- 
chestnut hair might be its present even- 
ashen gray. 
manner, the 


face 
smooth-shaven, as 
dashing mustachios. 


But in some trick of the 
petted if impecunious 
favorite of social leaders in a growing 
mid-western city emerged as were his 
corpulence but insubstantial mist. He 
stood, recreated as of yore. He might 
even be hazarded as still at his specialty. 
“You've got the advantage of 
though,” O’Hara added. 
tell me your name 
mine——” 


me, 
“If you'd just 
-since you remember 


“Even that will help but little, I’m 
afraid. I was a mere lad. It’s doubt- 
ful if you realized I was around. My 
name is Binfield—Edgworth Binfield. 
I used to meet you at the Thursdays of 
a Mrs. Miriam Ashley. The last one I 
recall was when you brought this lady.” 
Binfield tapped the easel with his cane. 

O’Hara was cogitating. 
suddenly through the fogs. 


Light broke 


“By Jove!” he said and seized Bin- 
field’s still-extended hand with paternal 
fervor. “By Jove!” 
as all that?” 

“What a small world it is!” continued 
O’Hara, still wringing long-lost 
hand with two. “My boy, how you have 
grown!” 


“Ts it as bad 


one 


“T was a six-footer already in those 
days,” demurred Binfield. “And I 
haven’t taken on much bulk.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean size. 
you're thinner. 
way you've become 


If anything, 
I’m talking about the 
a celebrity. That 
series in the London Times—‘War 
Time Psychologies of the Theater’ and 
—and all that sort of thing. Collected 
into your book, they've been having a 
among the choice 
I'll admit I might not have heard 


live sale over here 
few. 





‘e 





of them myself—I’m a lowbrow, you 
know. But Eva loaned me the book— 
the dear old sport—and then Mrs, Ash- 
ley loaned me another copy ig 

“You've kept track of her, too?” 

“Hasn't everybody? Even in our 
day she was kind of—a local shrine, as 
it were. But now she’s a national in- 
stitution.” 

“T knew she was still alive,” said Bin- 
field, the seeming inference being that 
he couldn’t imagine her dead. 

“Well, there were a good many years 
when she didn’t return the compliment,” 
ronfessed O’Hara. “None of us did. 
So few people were, you know. The 
war—the influenza—all that sort of 
thing—and you dropped away so mys- 
teriously right at the sprouting age. 
Bur she found your book lying on a 
table at Brentano’s. She half identified 
you from the frontispiecee—her memory 
was longer than those classy whiskers 
you're wearing. She questioned and 
made sure. She bought your book!” 

“Mayvelous enough. But didn’t Miss 
Loudon, too—or did I understand you?” 

“T’ll tell the world she did. Trust 
dear old Eva. Reggie Ashley had told 
her all about it.” 

“Tt all sounds,” observed Binfield, “as 
if you'd all grown into a happy family.” 

“Because Eva knows Reggie? Good 
heavens, no! That friendship’s strictly 
ex-officio—developed since Eva’s last 
divorce when she went to France for 
war work. Reggie was a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary over there. He’s now around 
forty—if we count back. But he looks 
much the same, except for being bald. 
Freckles gone, of course, and maybe a 
little redder in lieu of them. He was 
always chunky, you'll recall.” 

“But why the: ‘Good heavens, no?’ 

“Heavens, old man!”—O’Hara low- 
ered his voice, though in the empty 
of the Sabbath city he might 
safely have shouted—“the mere 1nen- 
tion of poor Eva’s name in mamma’s 
hearing is like dropping an egg shell 
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full of nitroglycerine. So don't, if you 
chance to resume the acquaintance. 
Reggie never does. He’s a very de- 
voted son. Faithful to early training. 
He still calls her ‘Carissima.’ ” 

“The nest egg of her books must be 
sizable by now,” mused Binfield, 
apropos of nothing. ‘She drops one or 
two a year. Everybody seems to read 
them—except myself.” 

“T’'ll say so! You ought to see her 
estate, Ashlington over on the Sound 
—name arranged from her own. She’s 
been a shrewd speculator, too. Her 
adored Reggie’s the sole and only heir. 
Poor Mr. Ashley passed on years ago 
—before son Reggie had finished at 
Princeton, in fact. He was always a 
little vague, you may remember—Mr. 
Ashley, I mean.” 

“T seem to make out,” announced 
Binfield, “a dark speck on the distant 
sky line. Its approach is too gradual 
for anything save a rough zodiacal sur- 
mise. But it may be my surface car.” 

“What’s brought you out, anyhow,” 
questioned O’Hara, “at such an un- 
earthly hour? Of course you'll say 
‘you too!’ But I’m catching a Long 
Island train. I’m summoned to break- 
fast at Ashlington.” 

“I’m on my way up to the Park,” 
explained Binfield, “to walk off some 
of my surplus weight and visit the 
zoo. I used never to miss going—as a 
boy. There was a wonderful red lion- 
ess Fe 

“Ten to one you'll find her right in 
the same old cage.” 

“Oh, quite,” agreed Binfield. “There 
seems to be quite a bit of immortality, 
you know, going on in your New 
York.” 

The approach of Binfield’s street-car 
was, however, laconic enough to extend 
the amenities, and two days later the 
two men lunched together at the 
Waldorf. 

O'Hara had breakfasted Sunday at 
Mrs. Ashley’s home on the Sound. He 
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overflowed with news. To begin with, 
Mrs. Ashley had succeeded at last, she 
believed, in breaking the friendship be- 
tween her Reggie and the dangerous 
Miss Loudon. 

“TI don’t know how she’s done it, I’m 
sure,” he went on. “The two ladies 
have never been in centact. There’s 
been exactly one meeting between them 
since that fateful one when I took the 
Tising actress to call on the arisen 
authoress, twenty-five years ago.” 

“You meant well.” 

O’Hara sighed. 

“That single meeting,” he proceeded, 
“was only a year or two ago—in Paris— 
when the two ladies found themselves in 
charge of adjoining booths at some war 
bazaar. I don’t suppose Mrs. Miriam 
Ashley could help it. Eva has a way of 
taking old friends by storm, even when 
they’re old foes—literally falls on their 
necks. Reggie was present and pre- 
sented. It’s a good guess the second en- 
counter finished the good work begun 
at the first.” 

Binfield meditated. 

“T would have thought,” he said mus- 
ingly, “that the favor in which you then 
were held by both ought to have married 
you off to one or the other by now.” 

“A lot of people thought so, too— 
about Mrs. Miriam, at least.” O’Hara’s 
shrug was pensive. “Even I wasn’t con- 
vinced she wouldn’t ever. Particularly 
when she started the divorce proceed- 
ings. As luck would have it, though, he 
ups and dies on her, shortly after she 
files the preliminaries. She happened 
to be abroad at the time. The poor fel- 
low’s passing on—so kind of lonesome 
with even the only son away—touched 
some chord in her or something. She 
was always kind of sentimental, you 
know. She went into deepest mourning 
—began to grieve for him—took to 
canonizing him. I never had a ghost of 
a show after the husband died.” 

“Dear me!” Binfield 


pathy. 


was all sym- 


Ainslee’s 


“I’m always just missing things like 
that. It’s my life story. What am I 
to-day? When you knew me I was a 
promising young lawyer—at least I 
promised to be—and now I hold down a 
hired desk in a room with five others at 
No. 5 Nassau! It was the same during 
the war. I was a dollar-a-year man in 
Washington and just missed becoming 
one of the country’s twenty thousand 
millionaires—missed it by a hair,” he 
said with conviction, 

“Hard luck, Dennis.” 

“But she sticks to her old friends— 
Mrs. Miriam does. She was delighted 
about my running into you. Wants me 
to bring you over. She’s having an at 
home this week—the biggest ever 
celebrated, even by her. It’s supposed 
to be occasioned by the anniversary of 
the first appearance of ‘Little Jack 
Horner.’ She doesn’t say which an- 
niversary—we couldn’t expect that of 
her. Strictly entre nous, I've a theory 
that it’s to celebrate the shattering of 
the ominous spell cast by Miss Loudon 
over her son. I've yet to learn how it 
was done, as I’ve said already, but 
Mother Ashley’s sure she did it. She’s 
contrived, it appears, to spring an ir- 
revocable breach between the pair. That 
may have something to do with Eva’s 
sudden reémergence into vaudeville. 
She always was a practical girl, inclined 
to take any altered prospects by the fore- 
lock. You'll go with me to Mother Ash- 
ley’s party, of course?” 

“What day did you say?” 

“Day after to-morrow.” 

“Thursday!” Over Binfield, the phil- 
osopher, there flowed a bland and bliss- 
ful calm. Thursday. Of course. 

Life was, somehow, immutable even 
amid its mutations. 


“But,” he began again, breaking the 
mutual contemplativeness that had fallen 


over their Waldorf window _ table, 
“you've explained why it wasn’t the dis- 
tinguished and wealthy Miriam Ashley. 
You haven’t yet told me how it hap- 
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pened not to be the lovely and clever 
Miss Loudon.” 

“Beg your pardon?” The slight sag- 
giness under O’Hara’s once-so-compel- 
ling, black-rimmed gray eyes had grown 
more pronounced. 

“Don’t look so dazed. You’re still a 
bachelor like me. 1 keep curious about 
that. When I grew old enough to re- 
view that other Thursday in proper per- 
spective I perceived fair grounds for 
Mrs. Ashley's misgivings. ‘Disillusion’ 
was an alluring play. And Cynthia 
Westlake 

“She’s been reviving her ever since,” 
broke in the other. “This 
tabloid version may be her last stand— 
and again it may not!” 

“We digress. How did you manage 
this young and gorgeous 


absently 


to escape 
woman ?”’ 

“She wasn't so blamed young, at that. 
There happened, too, to be a perfectly 
good husband already—possibly not in 
active service at the time. No, I don’t 
mean the stockbroker I mentioned as 
financing the farewell tour in 1905. I 
refer toa predecessor.” 

“I give it up!” sighed Binfield. “For 
an amateur like myself, her chronology’s 
quite too complicated.” 

\nd across the white Waldorf carna- 
tions in their crystal chalice he regarded 
the brooding O’ Hara—handsome, wom- 
an-winning O'Hara, who always just 
missed everything, 


On the appointed Thursday Binfield 
chartered a limousine and drove with 
O'Hara to Ashlington. They had agreed 
to get there early and make an afternoon 
and evening of it, but an accident de- 
layed them, 


Dusk thickened in a tang of salty 


mists ere they passed betwixt the 
wrought-iron gates of Ashlington. 
Striped awnings and globes milky yel- 
low, stretched and picked on either side 
the driveway, gave the premises an as- 
pect festively medieval, as of some 
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preparation for a tournament. It was 
still light enough for Binfield to make 
out Mrs. Ashley’s broad lawns, extend- 
ing in graded terraces to the chill, lisping 
waters of the Sound. 

They were late. But to the tardy 
guest belongs the spectacle. Even in the 
entrance hall, big as an arena, its ducal 
staircase backed by stained-glass arches, 
guests, predominantly ladies, swirled and 
eddied, The smell of flowers, of punch, 
of perfumes with musk as their basic 
ingredient, blended into the chromatic 
scheme of shaded lights. Black-frocked, 
white-capped maids, of indeterminable 
functions, seemed everywhere, together 
with a plethora of uniformed lackeys. 

Unladen of coats, mufflers, and arctics 
in an antechamber, O’Hara and Binfield 
pushed and elbowed their way toward 
a vast room that seemed to have been 
added as a sort of casino to the general 
architectural scheme. Without use of a 
field glass, they had discovered a 
canopied dais, far at its remoter end. 
They surmised, not incorrectly, that their 
hostess would be found there. 

“We'll breathe again when we 
over to it,” whispered O'Hara. 

“To be sure,” Binfield panted back. 
“As far as one can make out, it’s the 
one vacant area in all the house.” 


get 


She recognized them emerging from 
the mélée into the open. She arose from 
her throne chair on the dais. Its fret- 
work of gilded Gothic reached halfway 
to the top of the silken canopy, but the 
seat had been nicely adjusted so that her 
feet could touch the floor. Binfield felt 
actual excitement. He had a blurred 
impression of an _ indomitable _ little 
woman, with hair redder than any hair 
he could remember—veritable scarlet 
orange—standing with hands _ out- 
stretched, in a pink-satin robe, with 
garnet-velvet train. 

It was not, as for one tingling moment 
he imagined, the identical robe of those 
receptions in the ’nineties. Certain de- 
tails of its fashioning instantly would 
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have told a more discerning eye that it 
was new. The train, for one thing, was 
not shirred to a pointed basque, slightly 
below the waistline. There was no 
waistline at all. The train floated, 
voluminous, imperial, from bejeweled 
shoulder straps. 

She was ahead of O'Hara, beginning 
to announce: 

“Mrs. Miriam, I 
this evening——” 

“Edgeworth Binfield!” she cried. “Can 
it really be little Edgworth—the boy 
hero of my boy?” And she leaned from 
her dais, giving him both her hands and 
scanning his She held his 
There had never been anything 
evasive in the way Mrs. Ashley could 
search a 


have brought you 


features. 
eyes. 
face. 
“But what a small world it is,” she 
said at last. 
*‘So—so Dennis was saying, Sunday.” 


Edgworth was moved. 


“‘And how you have grown!” 
“He said 
bite his 


Binfield was about to say: 
that, but 
tongue before saying it. 

“Wretches ! 
late?”’ she accused. 


too,” managed to 
Why do you get here so 
“T’d almost begun 
to give you up. Dennis, will you please 
pilot me down and off to some corner 
we three can talk of old times 
like human beings? I've been sitting 
in that old oaken chair until I've grown 


where 


to the shape of it. 

The retirement to which con- 
ducted them chinizy palm 
verdured, and enclosed in glass parti- 
tions. Through its hither end Mrs. Ash- 
ley could keep a weather eye on 


she 


was and 


her 
party, ready for any emergenaies that 
might confront her as a hostess. Ina 
capacious wicker chair, flanked by Bin- 
held on the one side and O'Hara on the 
other, she relaxed. 

She had wished a chance to talk “like 
a human being.’ and she made 
more than that of this opportunity. 
Twenty-five talkable years had been 
added to those of the Thursdays in the 
city still assigned to her in ‘“Who’s 


rather 


Ainslee’s 


Who.” 


form 


Never 


been 


had her monologing 
Reggie emerged, in 
due course, aniong talking items count- 
less as the sea sands. 
“He's still the dearest boy in all the 
world,” she told them. “A confirmed 
celibate, finds no woman to 


finer. 


too. He 
supplant his mother.” 

“Where is 
O'Hara inquired. 


Reggie, by the way?” 


“[ was just wondering,” echoed Bin- 
field. 

“Oh, he’s on his way. He telephoned 
my secretary about some delay in the 
city. He’s a workingman now, 
know.” 

O’Hara’s start was evidence that he 
didn’t know—or hadn't. 

“He’s in business, if you please, and 
gives every moment to it. I’ve rented 
him a suite of offices in West Fortieth 
Street and its nearly impossible to pry 
him out of them—simply infatuated with 
his job, that boy, and hates the slightest 
interruption ! 


you 


Often he muzzles his tele- 
But I’m expect- 
now. Dear me, 


phone even from me. 
ing him any 


what's all 


moment 
this ?” 
The 


head had 


Puzzled eyes, 


orange-crimson been 


thrust suddenly forward. 


faded but much mascaraed, were peer- 
ing out through the glass doors. 


Maids 
and lackevs seemed stung to electric en- 
In the dearth of anything to do, 


they had subsided to mere lounging on- 


Some commotion was afoot. 


ergies. 
lookers. Now they scurried in pleased 
agitation. They darted hither and yon. 
With an excitement approaching the 
mob spirit, guests were moving, push- 
ing, in some instances even running, to- 
ward the throne room recently quitted 
by Miriam Ashley. Already they were 
a packed mass about its doors. 
“You'd think it was a fire,” suggested 
O’Hara, “only not scared 
enough. They're gayer than ever. 
They’re downright delirious!” 
“Maybe it’s the punch,” said Binfield. 
But Mrs. Ashley was no longer atten- 


they're 
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tive. Profound if mystified annoyance 
had supplanted the voluble calm of her 
mood. 

She arose and went, with quickening 
paces, her imperial velvet billowing with 
the effect of some regal little brig gulp- 
ing the gale from a mizzenmast. They 
followed behind. 

In the new casino wing was the mael- 
strom. .About its far-away dais and 
canopy, eager ladies were heaving like 
particolored bees that have selected a 
| Two white- 
s had climbed to the eleva- 
a settee near the entrance and 
craned their necks in happy abandon. 
Mrs. Ashley jerked at the skirt of one 
of them, startling her into soberness. 

‘This is most unseemly. You and 
Lizzie forget yourselves. What is the 
matter ?”’ 

They both climbed humbly down. 

“T think it’s a actress, ma’am,” said 


1 for their swarming. 
1 


brane 
capped mai 
tion of 


Reginald brought her, ma’am!” 
Mr. Reginald?” Mrs. 
Ashley’s uniformity of red was giving 
way to spottings of white. 

They're both in there, ma’am. 
That’s why everybody’s jammin’ up the 
place so. We didn’t mean to rubber— 
we didn’t think——” 


“Where is 


‘Now, now, let’s go back to the sun 
room,” soothed O’Hara. “Let ‘em look 
at their actress. Maybe the punch 
bowl’s gone dry.” 

But Mrs. Ashley was not tarrying on 
the order of his consolations. There 
was something magnificent in her set- 
ness of direction, parting her revelers 
as with cleaving prow, to right and left. 
Awed and subdued, the two men hur- 
ried in her wake. They traversed the 
trail she blazed well-nigh to the very 
steps of the dais. 

Under the canopy stood Reggie. He 
was obviously self-conscious, but bravely 
smiling. He perspired. In his frock 
coat, white boutonniére and general gala 
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grooming, he had made himself master 
of ceremonies. He was introducing the 
lady who sat in the high-backed Gothic 
chair to his right—sat extending her 
hands in appealing gesture before the 
scores of other hands stretched toward 
the two of them, like a hemicirclet of 
shielding pickets. She wore a sheathlike 
gown, more expressing than revealing a 
Juno form, of problematic compressions. 
Her hair matched the gown, yielding 
little to. it in the glint of its metallic 
luster. The whole combination, un- 
deniably effective, was crowned by a 
black-plumed picture hat. 

O’Hara was clutching Binfield’s arm. 

“Good God!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“It’s Eva!” 

As for Reggie, he worked faithfully 
if fast. 

“So kind of you all—thank everybody 
so much! Mrs. Snyder, meet my wife. 
Miss de Sarata—ah, you’re friends al- 
ready, I see. I might have known. 
My wife, Mrs. Logomore. So kind of 
all of you to storm us with congratula- 
tions like this! Ah! Now you must all 
give way—here comes Carissima—my 
dear mother! This marriage is a little 
anniversary surprise, you know! She 
doesn’t yet know that I’m bringing her a 
lovely daughter—to our 
home.” 


lonesome 


Yet the deepest impression made upon 
Binfield was, as usual, retrospective. It 
was first active with the presentation of 
the bill for the chartered limousine at his 
hotel next day. 

‘IT went week-end broke in the 
nineties,” he mused, “going to the ‘Dis- 
illusion’ Saturday matinée, after I’d 
gone already, Friday night.” 

Counting out the final of the tens, he 
mused again: 

“This time one performance has done 
it. I wonder if this garage fellow can’t 
give me a few addresses of inexpensive 


lodgings ? 





Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


Mvck has been written and said, espe- 
cially since the war, anent the pres- 
ence in everyday matters of the supernatural. 
Psychical research has concentrated upon the 
so-called evidence presented as unmistakable 
proof by the protagonists of spiritualism and 
other occult sciences in an effort to clear the 
matter up for all time and to the utter sat- 
isfaction of meticulous minds. The conclu- 
sions of the investigators seem, on the whole, 
to be still in abeyance. But the testimony of 
the disciples still lacks nothing of fervor and 
genuineness. It is our own opinion, however, 
that the world will continue to divide itseli 
into those who interpret manifestations ra- 
tionally and those who see in them only mes- 
sages from a so-called “beyond.” 


Biyg eees into his rooms one day, Philip 
Mortimer was confronted with what 
seemed definitely to be a supernatural mani- 
festation Though his fastidious, logical 
mind shied at the possibility, still the proof 
of the strange happening was unmistakable. 
On the mantel across the stood the 
costly ancient days before 
he had 


room 
ch a few 
acquired at an 
was 


vas¢ 
exclusive auction 
Upon it engraved a lovely dancing 
maiden. He had, deliberately, placed the vase 
so that the cavorting maid would look toward 
the sunlight which streamed through the win 
dow. And his zxsthetic soul leaped at the 
beauty of her exquisite profile thus illumed 
And now, coming suddenly into his library, 
he lifted his eyes to the lovely creature oppo- 
site and found—— Strange as it may 
he found that the lady had turned 
about on the lustrous surface of the vase, and 
was as wistfully gazing in the other direc 
tion. Swiftly his mind attempted to work 
the thing out, explain it rationally \nd re 
lentlessly that well-trained told him 
that, turn an object at any angle, the decora 
tion thereon still remain in the 
relation to that object. There wv 
nying the conviction that the gorgeous lady 
on the vase, with feminine whim, had turned 
about and definitely changed her viewpoint 
Mortimer was bewildered, to put it conserva- 
tively. And his baflement goaded him into 
thorough investigation. One of the most in 
genious tales we have ever published, a tale, 
moreover, which is decidedly not of the 
“ghost story” variety, is Winston Bouvé’s 
latest novelette, called “The Maid of Me- 
los.” Here is a story with a situation en- 
tirely new to fiction, one ill fine-comb 


seem, 
le Ve ly 


mind 


would samé 


is no de 


that will 


your emotions and gently harass your sleuth 
instincts. You will find it complete in’ the 
next, the December number. 


HERE is probably no consideration 
which touches the mind and imagination 

of the average woman more closely and more 
poignantly than the consideration of her 
beauty and personal allure. There are those 
who deny, who even for a time completely 
vanquish, the concern for their comeliness. 
But for many women beauty and its natural 
accompaniment, love, are still the vital inter- 
Madame Sermany had built up what 
approximated an international institution de- 
voted to the cultivation and maintenance of 
feminine beauty. She was ably abetted in 
her campaign for universal feminine loveli- 
ness by her bewitching young daughter, Vera, 
who was the more practical member of the 
rm. But there came tothe older woman mo- 
ments alone when she remembered longingly 
a period in the past, when she was less an 
internationally and more a 
reaching out for all 


ests. 


famous woman 
happy young creature 
that life proff red With characteristic deft- 
ess and insight into the hearts of humans, 
Mildred Cram has written the best 
stories of het “Beauty, Incorporated,’ 
December AINSLEE’s. 


one of 
career, 


for the 


D' RING a sojourn abroad the daughter 
of an aristocratic American family in- 
formed her that she had married 
General Wing Lee of China. Consternation 
conservative household. And 
indulged in by all as to the 
to assume toward the 
husband. 
tedly a murder occurred 
arrival of the 
sutcome of the tedious s 
different 


n remotely 


parents 
was rife in the 
speculation was 
proper attitud young 
bride and her quite ineligible 
wholly unexp 
eral days after the young 
ouple. But the 
ation was quit from what one 
suspect Her latest in- 
marks Beatric« 
most resourceful writers. 
absorbing tale, “General Wing Lee 
of China,” in the AinsLee’s. In the 
number appear also stories by other 
favorite authors Berthe K. Mellett’s 
“The Loser,” is, 
work, forceful 
J. Gaither has 
story 


would eve 


genious short Rave 
again as one of the 
Read het 
coming 
Sam<¢ 


stor 


usual with this author’s 
Frances O 
contributed to the 
than 
charmingly wistful quality at 


and diverting 
issue 
v ith 


the same time, 


more usually gripping, 


called “The Asking 


| act - 
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15 Minutes Save 
Hundreds of Dollars 


hen buying a motor car, remember the good old 
xim “Knowledge is power’ that we used to write 
our copy books 


sow you can quickly obtain positive knowledge of 
t makes some motor cars stand up and save 
oney for their owners. Also, the plain facts about 
y some other cars cost so much to maintain. 


Learn These 
Vital Fundamentals 


upmobile has condensed these invaluable facts- 
made them part and parcel of large parts 


splay boards. 


fteen or twenty minutes spent in studying these 
pject lessons in motor car building will arm you 
th a real knowledge of what to insist upon, and 
at to avoid, in any motor car you inspect. 


isas simple as A B C—this business of buying a 
otor car that will actually save you money. 


I that you really must understand are the com- 
atively few fundamentals of good construction 


pr instance, how are the cylinders finished? Are 
ymerely reamed, or are they reamed and honed, 
in the case of | lupmobile? Does a car use double 
-treated steel drop-forgings generally, as does 
pmobile, or does it add weight oe | decrease 


mention this Magazin 


vhen a 


Clutch Reiease Bearing: Annular 
ball type of chrome nickel steel— 
the miterial used in all Hupmobile 

arings of roller, taper and annular 
type. Encasedina mn ry hous- 
ing and provided with a grease 
valve for itive pressure lubrica- 
tion, in addition to ec |f lubrication. 
Common practice calls for only a 
case-hardened thrust bearing with- 
out a dust-proof housing and lubri- 
cation is either pressure or self, 
but not both. 


strength and economy by using malleable 
iron castings? How large is the bearing 
surface which supports the crankshaft? 
How is the camshaft mounted? What is 
the best type of bearing for each purpose? 
And is that best type used? What kind 
of a lubricating system in the motor? 


Quality Contrasted 
With Cheapness 


These questions, and others, Hupmobile answers for 
you. It shows you quality construction as employed 
in the finer cars such as Hupmobile—construction 
that makes for lower costs and longer life. 


With this it contrasts the inferior practice that is 
almost certain to mean far higher cost per mile in 
the long run. Hupmobile is well fitted to give you 
the facts that count. It is the one car that, in tests 
in the hands of fleet owners, has established records 
of economy for low cost per mile, that have never 


been equalled. 


Better to Know 
Than to Hope 


There are so many ways in which a motor car can be 
cheapened at later cost to you, that you can hardly 
afford to buy in the mere hope that all will be well. 
It is far more comfortable, and so much better in 
te long run, to know just what you are buying- 
and that knowledge awaits you at your nearest 
Hupmobile dealer's. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A few cents each week - - 


Vigorous, glowing Health again! 


HESE remarkable reports are typical food achieves literally amazing results 

of thousands of similar tributes to Concentrated in every cake of Fleis b. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. There is nothing mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny sail 
mysterious about its action. It is not a plants, alive and active. At once the a 
“cure-all,” not a medicine in any sense. to work — invigorating the whole on 4 
But when the body is choked with the clearing the skin, aiding digestion wrt 
poisons of constipation—or when its vital- ening the intestinal muscles and nl : 
ity is low so that skin, stomach and general them healthy and active. Health is y - 
health are affected—this simple, natural once more. — . Be 








for years I suffered from habitual constipation, 
Cathartics gave but temporary relief. I could not 
enjoy my favorite dishes without fear of flatu- 
lence, disturbed sleep, etc. I read of the merits of 
Fleischmann’'s Yeast. In despair 1 took the Yeast 
haphazardly — later —three times daily. Today I 
hardly know myself —face all aglow with the pink 
of health—no constipation annoyances. Again I 
eat my favorite New England boiled dinner with 
out after-discomfort!"’ 


(Mr. G. Henderson Coyle of Detroit, Mich.) 


“Fleischmann’s Yeast gave me everything that 

four years’ chronic constipation, with its then con 

tinual purgative taking, took from mc As a 

‘rifleman’ I saw active service on four 

fronts, and constipation undermined m: 

constitution until I became a nervor 

wreck, invalided from the service; classi 

fied neurasthenic, I was awarded a pen 

sion with disability 40%. Life was hell 

After persuasion I tried Fleischmarn 

Yeast and now eat well, sleep well and 

vhat'’s better, work well and cheerfully 

A month ago I wrote the pension author y “I did not cat six cakes of Ye 
ities asking for a final award. I don't feel myself improving imm 
need my pension any longer.” % fact for one month I used 
(Mr. Charles H. Ward, Halifax, N.S.) : day without any visible improv 
But by the middle of Aug 
my chronic constipation 
menced to give way—! 
sulted our family physician 
me to use no other remem 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. . . . Ta 
stomach troubles have becom 
history, and my skin eruptio 
of the past —thanks totheren 
effects of Fleischmann’s Yeest 
‘Miss Ruth Rollband, Ut 


TQENTEAT EQ 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


— before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch form. A// grocers have it. Start eating 
mann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is espe today! You can order several cakes at a tim 
cially effective in overcoming of for yeast will keep fresh in a 0 
preventing constipation. é iry place for two or three days 


Or cat 2 or 3 cakes a day —spread ‘ Write us for further informat 
on breed or crackers—dissolved in or let us send you a free copy of 
fruit juices or milk —or eat it plain. a | latest booklet on Yeast for Healt 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health | ms z Address: Health Research Dept.Z! 
comes only in the tin foil package ; oT. | The Fleischmann Compeny, 
it cannot be purchased in tablet ’ 2 ishington Street, New York 
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The Popularity of 


Lilac Perjume among women (and men, too), rests largely upon 
the superior quality of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAS DE FRANCE 


(Lilac Vegetal) 


Women use it for handkerchief, atomizer and bath. 


Mien everywhere demand ED. PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal for use 
having and for a rub-down aiter the shower bath. 

Lilac Bath Salts and Lilac Talc, if bearing the label of 

ED. PINAUD,. can be relied on as the most satisfactory for con 

tin It is the quality of ED. PINAUD'S French requisites 


use, 
world ove 


is made his name a household word the 
tt are not familiar with this fine quality, write us for a test 


mple. Send 5¢ for each one you may desire to test for yourself. 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 


De pt. 31 
ED. PINAUD Bldg. NEW YORK 
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Vounhree Cony: od: 


wonderful collection of ee an. 
Waschen, Jewelry and Novelties for Xmax 
Sm ngnreed on our eaxy payment plan—one- 
o h after you receive and examine your 
- selection, the balance in 
payments. 


10 eany, monthly 





15 jewel hand 


X2130—11h white ne 
Sapphire crown 


engraved wrist watch 
Silk ribbon, S23 








OUR If you do not find our dia- 
CHALLENGE ™ond prices are 10% lower 
than any other cash or 

eredit house, we will refund your money. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000 


LW: SWEET INC. 


[RETIN |660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Slenderness will > 


make ‘you more attractive. 


Are you worried because you are overweight 
Afraid you are losing your charm, you 
youthful figure? 


Stout women are at a disadvantage. Prety 
clothes no longer fit them, their movemens 
are awkward, their attractiveness dese 
them. Friends are sympathetic, 


But many of these friends have a secret 
method of keeping slender! They use Mx 
mola Tablets (thousands of men and woma 
each year regain slender figures this way), 
These tablets will make you slenderagan, 
too. Try them. No exercises or diets—justa 
pleasant, healthful way of becoming slende., 


All drug stores have them — one doll 
a box. Or they will be sent in plain wrap 
per, postpaid, by the Mermels Co.,1715 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription ablets 


L pe near Way toTeduce 











i528 WwW. 


our nar ge. A 
ohd-lettered Case FREE 
U. S. SPECTACLE CO. 
Adams St., Dept. U.S.155, I 
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lf You Were Dying To-ni 
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ind I offereu ¥ moethin it would 
ive you ten 5 more to live, would 
“on take it? You'd grab i Well, 
fellows, I’ve £ t mut don't wait till 
ou're dying ¢ t won't do you a bit of 
od. It will n be too late Right 
now is the time To-morrow or any 
day; some di vill get vou and if 
i ve not ¢ yped vourself to tight 

f, you're " 1 don't claim to 

> disease [fam not a medical doc- 
tor, but PH pu ou ia such condition 


that the doctor will starve to death 
waiting for you to take sick, Can you 


nagine a mosquito trvine to bite a 
wick wall? A fine chanet 

A Re-built Man 
I like to get the weak ones I de- 


light in getting hold of a man who has 
wen turned down ¢ hopeless by oth- 





rs. It's easy ough to finish a task 
that's more than half done But give 
me the weak ickly chap and watch 
him grow tronger That's what I 
ke. It's fun to me because [T know I 
ean do it and I like to give the other 
fellow the laug! I don't just give you 
veneer of m ly that looks good to 
thers. I work on vou both inside and 


it. T not only put big, massive arms 
nd legs on you, but I build up those 
nner muscles that surround your vital 
organs, The kind that give you real 
pep and energy, the kind that fire vou 
with ambition and the courage to tackle 
unything set before you 


Alll Ask Is Ninety Days 





Who says i ars to get in 
shape? Show me the man who makes 
ny such clain ind I'll make him eat 
is words I put one fall inch on 
mur arm in just 30 days Yes, and 
wo full inch n your chest in th 
ime length of time Meanwhile, Um 

ng | fe and pep into your old tack-bone And 

h ther on, just v h ‘em grow. At the end 
of thirty days you won't know yourself Your 


whole body will take on an entirely different ap- 
pearance, But you've only started. Now comes 
the real works I've only bu 





ilt my foundation 








1 want just 60 davs more (90 in all) and you'll : se 
ke those frier of yours who think they 're - 
strong took fike something the eat dragyed ir Earle E. Liederman, The Mascle Builder 
A Real Man 

W 1 t l T hie 1 that ve it You will be able to do thin that you had 
teught fmpos 4 eauts f it is u eep or in Your leep ful “*hest breathes ir ich pure iir, stimulati 
jour bleed an ist bubbi \ t 1 and vitali Your hug square shoulders and your massive muscula 
ams have tha e exer regul ’ You has flash t our eye and the pep t ur step that 
will make ht after ir th the busi ' ld 

This is 1 low If you doubt me, make m vo oft Go ahead I like it I have already done tl for 
housa nc i ris are unchallenged. What | ne for t 1 will do for you. Come then, f time 
fies an € I t day be the be ft ite to you 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


7 rs A have trated. § EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
" naw T cote ool pit Dept. 5011, 305 Broadway, New York City 
: ” iT : ‘it | Dear Sir 1 ¢ lose herewith 10 ents f which 
Bg ° ° wi en, a " of rt wt 4 : a py > oad lates ~ Mu win 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5011, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’ and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 


Neuritis Rheumatism 


Accept only “Bayer” package which coatains proven directions, 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 





Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my ‘“‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State of New Vork, 286 Fitth Awe. N.Y Desk € 67 


Brings This Ge 
A 


IMPLY send $2.00 for the most sensational, price- 
smashing diamond ringofler ever mad: 

A perfectly cut, gu 
mond is set in an 18 Karz ; % Karat 
size. Latest design, hand engraved mounting. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of ten days for any reason whatsoever, return 
the diamond ring to us and your deposit wi!! be re- 
funded to you. Send only $2.00, and receive this gen 
uine steel blue white diamond ring exactly as illus- 
trated; in a handsome gift box charges paid. A legal 
guarantee bond as to quality and value accompanies 
each ring. Afterten days’ trial pay balance $6.46a month 
for twelve months, Price onty $79.60. 





Please mention this magazine 


Pimple 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of! 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face o 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shim 


Write today for my FREE Booklet, “A 
FREE TONE SKIN”, telling how I cured myself 
being afflic 6 





over fifteen ye 
$1,000 Cold Cash says! can c 
E. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemica 


Order Now?! This offer is limited. It may never @ 
uguin. Don’t delay. Just send $2.00 as a deposit. If you 
to return the diamond ring after trial, your deposit wil 
refunded. FREE BOOK OF GEMS. 
Most complete Jewelry Catalog ever» 
of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 
est designs at lowest prices. 
A full year to pay on eve 
ou order trom our 
ILLION DOL 


Address Dept. 1146 


DIAMO 
Ke WATe! 


35 Maiden Lane -New' 
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“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make!” 








—all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 

blend in cigarette history. 
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6S OES 


Ainslee’ ¢ 
“The 


Adjustments | Magazine 


down! ~ That 


—and direct from factory 
Only $1.00 down buys the 


famous Studebaker Insured Watch 
direct from the factory at the low 
factory price. Choice of 54 newest 


, I 
Art Beauty Cases, in white gold, 
green gold or yellow gold effects; 8 
handsome dial designs. Mail coupon 


for beautiful Style Book in colors— 
Sent Free! 


21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STU DEB/ KER Issued on the 


Has 21 Jewels~-8 adjustments—and is insured for the 


lifetime of me owner. The masterpiece of timepieces 
at an amazingly low price. 1 t 
Watch Chain FREE! Oo eac 
atc ain F ! 
For a limited time we are offering a beautiful Watch 
Chain FREE. Write while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book month 
Mail coupon today for magnificent Studebaker Book 
of Advance Watch Styles. Find out how you can 
buy direct from the factory—save money and own one 
of the finest watches made. The Book shows 54 newest 
thin-model designs in Art Beauty Cases. Sent FREE! 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 


Dept. P-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 
Ask for Ladies’ Bracelet Watch Folder 
Ask for Jewelry Folder 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. \ 













































- 
Dept. P-30 South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch a 
Styles and particulars of your $1. pene on he 
If you live in Canada send your ing 4 
toour Can adi an office: Windsor, “On ta: rio. 
DB FEBIID nos 00. 00:0000006500000066000sesducunnsoeccseecaces | 
| AdMTOBB. 260000 -cecccersesecccecccecccccccccccscsesesees | 
Clb. cccccccccceccccccccscesoccce 0800. cccccccccese.ce 
Check here for Check here for 
Ladies Wateh Folder Jewelry Folder - 
SD Gee GS eee GS GE GED GEE SD GEE GENES GEES 
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©, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To those who rush 
their order for any 
of these diamond rings 
or this wrist watch, 
we will give absolutely 
free this twenty-four 
inch indestructible iri- 
descent pear! necklace 
with a Af past one 
white 
witha Sexuing bia- 
MOND. This offer is 
made to a limited num- 

f new customers 


° & ’ 
Four out of Five § eee tate 
are Victims s45.0/) spueas 


Eech of these rings is set 





7s » een > ; ? with a fiery, perfect cut, 
Willl yorrheaclaim you, too? 1 A AY an ef aed 
Make Forhan’s your aid Says mond of first quality. 


are of exclusive 
Pyorrhea plays no favorites. 


Bane OF2eC9905 


n~ Records prove that it has 4 on) ? su4 na at cade Gas 
marked for its own four out of . ee .00 
every five over forty years of ‘ . 
ge, and thousands younger. : Down 
/ Heed Nature’s warning—ten- seven WARY own 
der, bleeding gums—before it’s arson’ Just send $2 and ring or 
] . B a ill -heck . atch you select togeth« r 
too late. etter still, chec j with the FREE pearls will 


P rrhea before it star :) 4 be sent to you, Keep both 

} e YOrtnee . 7 pe. ts by J fur ten day's free trial. If 
going to your dentist regularly you do not feel you have re- 

| I nh yy e ceived more than your mon- 
* nd brushing your teeth ey’s worth, send both articles 

| twice a day w ith Forhan’s For back and your 82 will be 


cheertullyrefunded.It you 


| the Gums. a feel, as we do, that this 
: ‘ P 3 the bi 
At all druggists—35c and 60c. ——S is the effaced, slnolr 


pay $1.50 a week antil 
balance is paid. Be sur 


, Forhans | oy SS eae 


} —~ | ’ Did youeversee ano r 
FOR TH E G U MS Man’s ' - “ m a ne as ust 

More thana tooth paste sole 18 i ; pay if satistic a: You 
it checks Pyorrhea white w willbe theproud possess - 


or of a 





pearl neckines 
ever miss 
money. 


No. D41 
Nigh grade solid 14k. wi ite, x id waten, Guar ‘anteed 15 
jewel adjusted movement t ate ‘ime. -pi 
On ly $29.50 
De Luxe Bargain Catalog. 
Diamonds, watches, 


ar 


from. Send for your free co. y ti 
Established 1890 w ite Dept. H-41 


Cooeeeeeoeoee® , 
| ¥NA-m -]-Lol-a ey 


6 MAIDEN LANE - NEW YORK 


PAL BB dieatt alas 
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YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE, 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 


a 


Eb wd 
DIAMONDS WATCHES ——— 


. 
is 
enuine Diamonds Guaranteed WATCHES hm \ 


CASH°®CREDIT. cirrs RA a 
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M Trilety’ s latest improved Nose Shape: Model 
j corrects now all ill-shaped noses quickly, 
paints ssly, permanently, and ccmfortably at home. 
_— t is the only safe and gvar- 
k anteed patent device that 
. : | } tae actually give you a per- 
Rings are brill liant, Blue White, hi rad ti ect looking nose. Over 
Tes Pigeon Sree in ete ig White God. except Mo doe WA ny tes 4 } 87,000 satisfied users. For 
Send for Christmas Catalog =’ | years recommended by physi- 
{| | cians, 
Mond, Wath Wrist Watch, Pearl Neckiace:Siiverwncs, (= : 
earl Necklace, Silverware, 4 
ct ai any articisa an you wish fom cor Cats: BD Model No. 25 Junior for Children 
tree examination. Catalog. explains ever ~ = | No bothersome straps to be pulled, but a fine, light, 
oo a ietunded 4 comfortable appliance with 6 movable reculators, 
CREDIT TE TERMS: varie a ye FSF YF ] which guarantee a perfect 
purch eso price: nce in seen amounts, payable ’ correction. His is the oldest, 
tm oe largest pa best peputed busi- 
o> ° + ness 0 its kind in this 
ree mr atie ray eat tac country. Avoid cheap, worth- = 
] Jom ra 40. Delivered on 2 Sise. gilt dial. less imitations. If you wish c 
1 phan as" S4eo 2 f to have a perfect looking nose, ask for his latest 
— WEEK then — we > ¥ catalog on “ “How To peyswees F lll- “Shaped Noses.” With- 
MATION 4 out cost if not satisfactory rite to the Pioneer 
sere BROS. & CO. « Seweren’ F Noseshaping _ Specialist, . Trilety, Dept. 246 
. m1. * F Pest amton, , A 


ing Cities 


IWant 700 Agents St) Oy 
A 9OS week z 


any t- 
cs medic a app cators 7. 
Mien and Women! Write me today and 
by this time next week I can place you in a posi- 
tion to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15 a day full time. Thousands of our 
representatives are making that and more with our 
Plans. Simply introduce and take orders for famous 
i "s Star Hosiery and Underwear sold direct from 
mill to home--a complete line for whole family. Permanent 
customers and repeat oriers make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 
Write wick It’s a chance to make thousands of dollars. 
Your profits begin at once Exclusive 
territory. No exnerience needed. Write today and Vi 
send all facts ond | tell how to start Free. 
(Established 29 years.) 


World’s Star Knitting Co. 
841 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 














prt 
ttached—cannot slip, so 
on ant ate orpress sania 
he pubic bone, Thousan 
have successfully treated 
Qotveed Fac-Simle themselves at home without 
Gold hindrance from work—most rang priy, 
— cases Conquered. 
a9 velvet—ecasy to apply—inexpensive, Awarded 
Fire] Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery 4 
oatural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
@rove it by sending Trial of Piapao absolutely FREE 
Write name ea Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapzo Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 
Name..-....--cees 
Address . 

Geturo mail will bring Free Trial Plapao 





















. We Want Agi Agents at $50 to $90 a Week 


New Invention—Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 
slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. _We want representatives 
at once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


Make as much money next week as these men are making now. J.C. Lewis, 




















of Kansas, says: “t have sold one hundred sharpeners in four days.” Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 
“The women can hardly we ut t till they get them.” Herbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine pater “supper. 

Only At the end of the first Cs My. % A Gordon, of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and § sold to mrp beng 
tsaw.”” Wm.G. Ha 7° N.J., say ‘I thi ink it is great. I sol a=! “ =e about one- Salt our. 

$2.00 The machine is a mighty fine proposition fam a mechanic ai hat § am talking 


about.”’ You can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERMITORY FRee. “Got busy at once, 





Quickedge 
Knife and QUICKEDGE SHARPENER CO., i53* West" ro.4'Sk. Jackson, Mich. 











Shear Sharpener 
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How 8* a D 
Will Never Lose 


ae oS Gift | ‘ 









t Chon 


Premic 














lerfulChristmas Diamond Val 
sent you for FRE fy a 
o 





NO MONEY IN ADVANCE Anyoftpewond 
TON “pot one Re ESA BAY you keep 
trifles wil pa oF a we 

on diamond exche ~ hang solutely gua: 

me Lion DS DOLLAR RFREE fet! now. q°° your choice om Greatest cat Bargain 


BARGAIN A 
Secsliced our libcoalchanne ns merica, Write us fo for your copy. tod t the 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
In Business Nearly 100 years 


AUTOMOBILE MAKES 27 
MILES ON AIR 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatic 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The auto- 
mobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, but 
after this remarkable invention was installed 1t made better 
than 57. The inventor, Mr. J. A. Stransky, 1150 Eleventh 
Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, wants agents and is willing 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write him today.—Adv. 


Dib 32 FEV FIN 


Be the Life of the Party 


3 Be in demand at parties, dances, shows, lodges, 
everywhere. No knowledge of music necessary. 
With our free course of instruction, we 
guarantee you can 
‘a Play In 3 Days 
all the old and new favorites. The same sweet, 
mellow Saw music you have heard in vaude- 
ville,from the radio and phonograph. Become 
a master Saw Musician and teacher. Thou- 
sands of others have. So can you. There’s 
lots of fun, popularity and money in it, too. 
Send No Money 
This is the eroctent bargain offered in music. Just send your 
name i addres — _ hen our = tempered Musical = 
Soft —y~! an ree Course of Instruction 
only $4.8 85 
i. Former rice, $13.50 y.. io C.0.D, 
ts Canada and ‘all ae outside 8. send $6 . with order 5 


! reduced price, 
rily or ‘aan within three ) A, and money all refunded, 


USSEHL & WESTPHAL 
t. Atkinson 


Baby Loves) 
A Bath With 




















710 west Water St. 
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At the office 
the days go 
faster with 
Beeman’ — 
its really 
delicious and 
its use is 








when 





Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 





TO HOUSEWIVES 


RF Send us your name and we 


will send you, FREE and 
POSTPAID, a 10 cent bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 
Wonderful for your daily dusting. Cleans, dusts 
and polishes with one sweep of your dust cloth. 
Renews pianos, furniture, woodwork, automo- 
biles. Makes everything look like new. Makes 
dusting a pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you 
how to obtain, FREE, a 


$2.00 UW VAN MOP 


Has removable swab for washing and an all yarn 
center. You'll be delighted. Nothing to sell—no orders 
to take—just building up a little good will for LIQUID 
VENEER Polishing Products in your neighborhood. 
Write now for your 


FREE sample and par- 
ticulars. 

Sold by 
hardware, furniture, 
drug, paint, grocery 
and general stores. 


LIQUID VENEER COMPANY 
427 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vik 
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ADVERTISING 5 


Seven brilliant, blue white, perfect- 
ly cut diamonds are set in platinum. 
Looks like 2 ct. solitaire worth $600. 
Fully guaranteed to stand any test. 


q Two BLUE SAPPHIRES 


are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. Baey 
BY solid white gold engraved and v, 





Just send $2.00 deposit toshow your good faith (or pay postman $2 00 
on delivery) and we will send this handsome diamond ring. (Men's 
heavier ring, same price.) You can pay balance inten smali monthly 

instalimonts of $6.75 each—total price, $69.00. Former price, $100 
ALL CREDIT DEALINGS CONFIDENTIAL 
No one knows you are buying on our dignified credit sy stem unless 
you tell them yourself. A written 
rin on can peter the ring within ten days if you are not satis- 




















fi No rik. No delay. Mekes a splendid presen 

PERFECT CUT DIAMONDS +4 $197 A CARAT 
ts Carat $28.0¢ % Carat 4 47.7 Guaranteed genuine 
“a $197. 3 blue white. Money 
_— i bg 2 back guarantee cer- 
-_— = 573.753 pos 2 tifieate. Pay 10% 
We 98.50 es down, 10% a month. 


















































WRITE FOR OUR NEW JEWELRY CATALOG 
It brings our large jewelry store right into your hom 

prices. Easiest terms. t values. SEND FOR iT DAY! 
STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
(Diamond Importers $1,000,000 Stock—Established 1879) 
63 PARK ROW Dept.i763 NEW YORK, N. Y. 











pierced ring to add beauty and style. y TAPE 
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te use and introduce attachment 







haust automatically turns 
down needle valve as engine 
warms cxanty as Ford 
Manual says do by hand. 


\ 
Blancke Auto Thermo 
An Automatic Carburetor Control 
Makes Fords start easier winter or 
summer—saves half gas and « o.i—ents 
sepals | oe ls one-half—reduces carbon 
— one-half. Sells‘on sant to 
y Ford lowner as easily as giving 
fim a $100 bill, because th saves ss $100 
0,000 miles. ac uses 
as standard equipment tnermostatic 
arburetor control under Biancke | 
ou can make Big Money sellin: 
this wonderful oven Seviee. Experie: — not necessary. Blancke 
pian aa start yi it capital in Oh Seeueee of your own that 
mab ‘ou irom'§250 to $2,000 a month p 
Write for free ctreulare ‘Wow? 


A. C. Blancke & Co. $02,";i**< Steet 











Dept. 92, Chicago 
Tear Aside the Veil of Uncertainty Know 
your Hidden Abilities and Occupy your proper 
place in the world tanish Worry and Feat 
Famous Doctor of Astrology will Show you 
Ilow. Send AT ONCE for your Three VDage 
FREE Horoscope and learn of the Laws of Nature 
created for you at your Birth Hlear of your 
Past—-Futnre Success—Your Friends and Enemies 
Affairs of the Heart, and many other impor 
tant Facts 
Just send your handwriting, full birth dat 
with 10¢ for postage and this amazing informa 
tion will be sent to you at once. Print your 
name and address to avoid delay in mailing 


Write now and Good Fortune will be Yours 
GARGILIS STUDIO, Box 2771-B, Boston, Mass. 
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w“ look witl nvy on such youth- 
ful wy forms’ You can keep your 
own eXcess weight down, and restore the 
wirlisi vf your own figure without 
exercise turvation dicts. There is at 


t “. ! ma to kecping slender.’’ 


EVELYN NEVILLE’S 


TY: 
Dain Tor 
FAT sav 


Results Guaranteed or No Pay 








sol haa TON of the Ziegfeld 
Fe ! am ov: rjoyed with ms 
Datn ie ‘FORM | reduc sing cream Its us 


has helped me to become sk nder.”’ 

EVELYN NEVILLE: ep eee. FORM is en“orsec! 
by physicians and be sent direct to your 
hom. in plain wr —f. - upon receiot of $ $2.00 
~_ | ad $3.50 for doubie size, plus 10 cones 








OAmNTY.PORTD COMPANY, 15 W. 34th St., 
AGENTS 
Make $10 to $20 
daily selling Pre- 


Dept. 311-a, New York 


@, 200% PROFIT 
or more. 9 out of 
10 women buy. Pro. 




















mier Knife ‘ 
and Bslecoce duces keen edge quick- 
Sharpeners. ly. Sells for 50c. 


Premier Mfg. Co., Dept. 51, Detroit, Mich. 
Have You Ever Read 


Picture -Play 
Magazine? 


Bubbling Over With Screen News 


NEW KIND OF TRUSS 


| springs, ghty cushions, or chafir leg strap 
~4 azing new kind of support, welghing less than 1-25 of an ounce 
event ut of rupture, which leads te oft to strangu 
lation— requires no tight strapping like old-fashioned tneffe 
t levies Offered to ruptured people on a jarantee of Instan 
i no Free details if you will simr lrop Us a 
lett ‘ith your address, to NEW SCIENCE INSTI 


TUTE, 4906 Clay Street, Steubcaville, _ Ohio. 


Earn Xmas Money! 
No Work—Just Fun 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10e€ a set. When sold send us 
$3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun! 


ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO.,2814 Glenwood Road, Dept. 105, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sea Stories Magazine 


For those who love the sea and its 
irresistible call to the red-blooded. 


Price Twenty-five Cents 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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SPECIAL $6. 19 


d filled 


whit 
zs yoor S ¥ hi silk eroegrain ribbon with 
white gold filled 8D. G.jewel movement.” ntin beautiful 
eik i f ft Pay. postr: a Y $6.1 19 plus lke 
postage ney re funded if not satis 


et JPQREME JEWELRY mrG, co. 
434 BROADWAY Dept. NEW YORK CIT¥ 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to 
cool, neat, 
years. 

for 









your 

light. Guaranteed 
Easy payments. 

Catalog Today. 





and 
ill deformities 


BECOME AN 


a 


stroller an 


Also fibre arms, 
‘races for 
f the aeons 


AC 


* P \ includin: mire 
\ tuition fee —easy tern 





610 3rd Ave., 


EXPE 


NTANT 



























informats on 
LaSalle eee ion Metvent y, Dept. 1176-H, Chicago 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


e now for 





Too good to be! true ? Yet 
we mean it! t big 
18-Vard Bundi: or only 
) ; sale! 
Hurry! 
may be too late! T 
ofier mirht be 
5 awn any time 
Contains such matcrials 
as Ginghams, Percales, 
Chambrays, Hollands, 
Vo“os, Scrims, Toweling 
and Organdies—no piece less 
Sclection must be left to us. 
Pa 4 on arrival only $1.96 


than 2 yards. 
Send No Money °° 
We prepay postage if you ot nd cash with 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 


8 and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
order. 





Dept. R143, CHICAGO 











stump, ~—strong, 


Send 


B. Buchstein Ce. 


x Minn. 








Ring 
Watch 





fe one ol ear this tiny 
ladies Ring W: nee hy gh w shape, cut 
corners, in engraved white sold case 
Full jeweled movement, fully sruar 
anteer Butler silver center dial, 
acme Jeweled wind and set. 
Surprise your friend Order now 

Retail Value$2§ 201) size 

$1365 Order No. L-4119 


Just pay postman or 
arrival our low price 


Send No Money! 


plus postage. Your 











money back if not satisfactory. 
AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 2455 Archer Ave., Chicago 
Please mention this magazine 





SECTION 





FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


Learn How 
to Restore 


Gray Hair 


Mail coupon today for free 
trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Hair Color Restorer. 





Test as di- 
rected on a single lock and watch results. 
Watch gray streaks disappear and beau- 


tiful, even, natural color return. 
streaks or discoloration, no “dyed” look. 

I perfected my wonderful restorer 
many years ago to renew the original 
color in my own prematurely gray hair. 
Now millions use it. It is clear and color- 
less. Nothing to wash or rub off. Shain- 
poo as usual, 

Mail coupon for absolutely free trial bottle. 


No 


Postage prepaid; send no money. Use X.to 
show color of hair, If possible enclose a loc! 
in your letter. 


ro —— — Please print your name and address — —— — 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 197-P Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
of- 


"lease send me your patented Free Trial Outfit, ac 

fered in your ad. X shows color of hair. (Print name 

plainly.) .. lack,....dark brown, -mer dium brown, | 
auburn (dark red) light brown, coool? 


light red),..... blonde. 
| Name eeeeee ° TTTTITIITTTT TTT Tiere | 
| “treet... ee | 
Raced a 


Deaf Hear 


instantly 


Latest scientific achievement—the 
Acousticon. Gives instant hearing 
to the deaf, No waiting—no celay, 
but quick, pc sitive, instantaneous 
results, Don’tcoubt. Don’t hesitate. 
Don’t give up hope, Just try it~ 
that’s all we ask. So positive are 
we that you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results that we will 
giadiy scnd an Acousticon for 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Just send name and address. No deposit. No C.0. D. No 
wligation to purchase. Try it in your own horve for ten 
days entirely at_our own risk and expense. Let results 
convince you. Write today. Tell others about this. 






Dictograph Products Corporation 
New York 


[ewe 


PRICES 


Your choice of the World® & best 


1311-C Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., 





*2 and it’s yours 


Just send your pame and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fuily describing and eh 
actual photographs of each beautif mac n full colors 
tailof Co direct -to-you emall- paym pent plan 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. still time if you act n 


International Typewriter Exchange 


186 West Lake Street Department 239 Chicago, Winois 
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i a 
American Red Cross 


Serves Humanity 
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How did your garters | 
look this _ morning? 





@in 


cash prizes 





Fresh, Clean 
Bostons 


Man, can’t you just feel the differ- 
ence? When you ask for them, be 
sure to insist on getting Bostons. 











GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 
‘ BEAUTIFUL 
a. 2 NECKTIES $1 


eg Fisher Everwear Neck- 








wear, beautiful fibersilk knitted 
ties, excellent lustre, three new 
patterns and colors in attractive holly 
box $1. Or twelve different patterns 
and colors in individual holly boxes $3. Check 
or money order. Postage prepaid. If not sat- 
isfac tory, return and money refunde d. Good 
mas proposition for agents, church fairs, 
carnivals. Bank reference Marine Trust Co. 


9000 Ties Daily Production. 
M. J. FISHER KNITTING CO., lnc. 
1026 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 














_—ss 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN 59795 


Limited Time Only 

Gents’ 24 kt. gold filled 

Watch, Thin model, fancy 

engmved case. 10 jewel Lever 

movement, adjusted and rez 
ulated stem wind and 

act Regular 818.4 
















value. Our special p 
only #7. plus l5e 
age, FREE a hank 
14 kt 1 filled 


mar chain and knifeif 
orler promptly 

y postman on arriv 
ol. Satisfaction cuaren 
teed or monevrefunded. 
Watch set in handsome 
velvet lined gilt case. 
Order today. 


434 BROADWAY — 
Dept. 104, New York City 


Pl ast 





mention this magazine 














For NEWways of using 


Situckyrstoms 


Delicious-Instant 


Housewives everywhere know G. Washington's 
Coffee—how good—how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when dissolved in hot 


water, The coffee with the delicious flavor. 
G. Washington’s Coffee is wonderful for pre- 
paring desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, candies 
and other dainties. By simply adding G. Wash- 
ington’s Coffee to other ingredients, a delicious 
coffee flavor is obtained. It comes in concen- 
trated powdered form and no water is required. 
Its use in desserts is simplicity itself and re- 
sults are certain. 
If you can make good cake, a new dessert or 
confection, enter this contest, which is limited 
to those who have used G. Washington's 
Coffee prior to September 1, 1924. 
$1,000 in cash prizes for new G. Washington's 
Coffee recipes. First prize is $500. No restric- 
tions, no conditions, 

LIST OF PRIZES 


For G. Washington’s Coffee New Recipes 
For the best e ee S500 


For the next best : A ° 250 
For the next best ee 75 
For the next best ° 50 


For the next best ae 25 
For the 20 next best, $5 each 


Twenty-five all . $1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924 


All prizes will be paid on or fore February list, 1925 
and in event of tie for prize offi:red, the fu'l amount 
of such prize will be awarded to_tying contestants. 


prizes in 














The judges of the con 
test will be chosen 
from a selected lst of 
manager and famous 
chefs of the leading 
hotels of Ne Yor 
City. 

Write recipe on 

side of paper only 
letters can b 
concerning 

All_ reciy 

mailed or 

December 31 

to become our property 


Use the coupon be- 
low, or a copy of it, 
attaching your sug- 
vestions for new 
recipes. 

aw @e wees @ oe eee er 2 em@e 2a « 


COUPON 





G. Washington Coffee Refining 
5 Fifth A Ne ,) ‘ ‘ st D No. 7. 
1 ; G. Wa 's “Coffee 
Ditetl:<ccnd deus’ es upedsupanendaebeioeaneseunhenes 
Street 1 NO ccccccccccoccoccecceccesceccocceccessescessoes 
Ns csnnsabnerieriasiborsavetixednad State —: 
when answering adve: ments 
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Hanes Collarettes are 
cut to size. A 40 suit 
has a 40 collarette. 
Won't roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest from 
cold draughts, and let 
the top-shirt lie smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won't pull 
off. They snug the wrist. 
Reinforced on the end 
to prevent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are ex- 
act length—not uneven. 


5 


Hanes Elastic Shoul- 
ders give with every 
movement, because 
they’re made with a 
service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable 


Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch 
really stays closed. 
Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, for 
Hanes is fitted by 
TRUNK measurement, as 
well as chest. 


5 


Hanes Elastic Ankles 
never bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No uely 
pucker showing under 
the socks. One leg is 
exactly the same length 
as the other. They're 
mates! 

















MAKE your own specifica 
tions. Put in all the things 
good winter underwear 
should have to suit yous 
Put a price on it that ig 
below what you would ex. 
pect to pay for such und 
wear. Then go to the 
Hanes dealer and see the 
very suit of underwear you 
have in mind! 


No two ways about it,7 
Men, Hanes is the best 
winter underwear in the? 
world for the money. Just % 
read those 5 Famous Points 
again, go see the actual gar- 
ments, compare them point 7 
by point and know that] 
your underwear money can’t | 
buy bigger value, 

Hanes comfort is real,” 
And HANeEs wear matehes © 
HANes comfort. The red 7 
label is a definite guaran. ” 
tee that every thread, stiteh 
and button will give the 
kind of service you have 
a right to demand, or your 
money back. Buy Hangs 
this winter! Union suits, 
also shirts-and-drawers, 
Three weights. We espe 
cially recommend the 
Hanes Heavy Weight for 
all practical purposes. 

Boys can also write their 
own ticket. Hanes Boys’ 
Underwear is made of the 
same materials and with the 
same care. Union suits 
only. Two weights—heavy 
and extra heavy. Sizes 2 
to 16 years. 2 to 4 year 
sizes with drop seats. 
Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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setter Motoring at Less Cost 


Goodrich Tires represent a new economy in When you get Goodrich Tires, you secure 

motoring. They introduce a value, new to the results of fifty-four years spent in master- 

motorists. ing the problems of rubber manufacturing; 
New ideas, new methods, systemization, for the Goodrich policy passes the savings 

and simplification, sound business practices, and other benefits on to you. 

all the direct development of more than a This is why today you can motor better 

half century of making and marketing rub- onless money. Consult a Goodrich Dealer 

ber goods, have achieved a matchless quality | on how you can best share the new Goodrich 

at an unparalleled low cost. Value. 

A Tire for every Transportation need .. GOODRICH BALLOON CORDS - SILVERTOWN CORDS - COMMANDER 


CORDS - “55” FABRIC - TAXICORDS - HEAVY DUTY CORDS + SEMI-PNEUMATICS - DE LUXE CUSHION 
—TRACTOR TYPE - DELUXE CUSHIONS - INDUSTRIAL TRUCK TIRES 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


oodrich lires 
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“Hidden Graces ‘ 
Charm the ‘Most 


Your face powder should be unobtru- 
sive. Like tact, it should be noticed 
only if it is absent. 


| 


I 


Colgate’s Florient Face Powder is 
gently clinging and protecting—as 
soft as the skin it beautifies. Its 
dainty perfume of Florient (Flowers 
of the Orient) adds an atmosphere of 
gracious charm. The lovely box is a 
fit adornment for the dressing-table. 
Price fifty cents (puff not included) 
COLGATE & CO. 


New York London Paris 


tw a - > 


‘aon 


You will find Colgate’s 
wherever good toilet 
articles are sold 


‘Calqate’s Face Powder 
Soft as the skin it beautifies 





